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INCE  the  publicatioii  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  **  Lewis's  American  Sportsman''  manj 
important  improvements  in  the  art  of 
which  it  treats  have  come  into  general 
I  use;  and  with  the  view  of  embodying 
such  of  these  as  may  be  essential  to  the 
sportsman  of  the  present  day,  this  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  has  been 
prqpared  and  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

As  notable  among  the  improvements  in  this  edition,  attention  is 
invited  to  the  three  new  chapters  on  dogs,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  ^Origin  of  the  Dog/'  another  to  the  '' Science  of  Breeding," 
and  a  third  to  ^*  Breaking/'  thus  bestowing  upon  this  important 
sntgect  a  proporticHiate  amount  of  attention.  Other  topics  of  in- 
terest and  imposrtance  are  either  now  for  the  first  time  introduced — 
as,  for  instance,  the  full  description  of  breech-loaders— or  else  the 
ptevioos  treatment  of  them  is  so  thoroughly  revised  as  to  render 
the  present  volume  an  exceptionally  entertaining  and  reliable 
manual,  both  for  the  practical  sportsman  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  literature  of  field  sports. 


The  Publibhebs. 


Mt  dbab  Dootob  : — 

A  Fsw  months  only  have  elapaed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  second  editUm  of  my  book  on  Sporting;  and  the  pub- 
lishers, mnch  to  my  gratification,  notify  me  that  tiiey  are  once 
more  in  need  of  another  supply.  To  this  flattering  appeal 
I  most  cheerfhlly  assent,  and  trust  that  you  will  again  find 
the  volume,  on  this  its  Hard  advent^  much  improved,  as  a 
number  of  illustrations  have  been  added  and  the  text  some- 
what  enlarged. 

With  sentiments  of  the  warmest  esteem,  I  am,  in  all 
sinceri^, 

My  dear  Doctor, 

Most  truly  and  fitithfuUy  yours, 

ELISHA  J.  LEWIS. 
To  Pbofbsbob  J.  K  Mitovbll. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


K  intelligent,  observant  sportsmaii, 
whether  he  be  a  votary  of  the  gentle 
craft,  or  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  dog 
and  gun,  instinctively — ^yes,  oftentimes 
without  being  in  the  least  conscious 
of  it  himself — becomes  an  impassioned 
admirer  of  nature  and  nature's  works 
in  her  most  varied  and  attractive 
forms. 

It  is  not,  as  many  narrow-minded  astutes  ignorantly  sup- 
pose, the  mere  sUxughur  of  the  timorous  partridge  which  so 
early  calls  him  forth  t^  the  stubble-field;  neither  is  it  the 
enveted  possession  of  the  savory  woodcock  that  lures  him  to 
the  entangled  brake;  nor  is  it  the  soaring  wisps  of  fickle 
snipes  which  alone  entice  him  to  the  oozy  meadows;  nor 
yet  the  booming  grouse  that  makes  him  climb  the  mountain- 
side or  seek  the  far-off  roUiug  prairie. 

There  are  other  incentives,  other  charms,  besides  these, 
O  ye  incredulous,  pent-up  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  city, 
which  impel  the  sportsman,  as  with  a  siren's  wand,  to  hie 
joyfully  away  with  dog  and  gun  to  the  fields,  to  the  hills,  to 
the  rich  autumn-tinted  forests. 
Our  sportsman  has  become  an  admirer  of  nature ;  he  has 
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learned  to  appreciate  the  quiet  beauties  of  a  wide-extended 
landscape  as  it  spreads  out  majestically  before  him ;  he  views 
with  enthusiastic  delight  the  startling  grandeur  of  a  mountain- 
gorge  as  it  suddenly  bursts  upon  his  sight;  he  wanders  in 
silent  satis&ction  through  the  murmuring  forests  of  stately 
oaks,  and  lingers  for  a  while  in  pleasant  meditation  ere  he 
leaps  the  noisy  gurgling  streamlet  that  coquettishly  crosses 
his  path. 

Then,  resting  for  a  time  from  his  pursuits,  our  happy 
sportsman  plucks  a  half-hidden  flower  from  its  heathery  bed, 
listens  to  the  far-resounding  echoes  of  the  unerring  gun,  joins 
the  merry  laugh  of  his  boon-companions,  or  returns  the  wild 
halloo  of  approaching  friends. 

Now  again  he  slakes  his  burning  thirst  with  the  sparkling 
waters  of  a  mountain-spring,  or  laves  his  manly  brow  with  the 
crystal  drops  from  the  purling  rill  that  so  musically  babbles  at 
his  very  feet;  and,  giving  full  freedom  to  those  warmer  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  which  too  often  become  choked  and  stifled 
by  the  close  contact  of  selfish  city  life,  he  breathes  a  prayer 
of  gratitude  to  a  beneficent  Providence  for  all  these  enjoy- 
ments, for  all  these  pleasurable  sensations. 

To  the  fields,  then, — to  the  bright  and  beautiful  fields, — ^to 
the  forests,  all  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the  winter's 
frosts, — to  the  mountains,  rich  in  eternal  verdure, — to  the 
limpid  streams  and  gushing  rills,— do  we  once  more  invite  you, 
to  spend  those  flitting  hours  of  leisure  vouchsated  to  us  all 
amid  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life. 


Mt  D1A&  JDootob: — 

I  AM  fally  consoiouB  of  the  fietct  that  it  does  not  seem  well 
in  the  present  age  for  an  author  to  appear  egotistical,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  him  even  fiur  less  to  allude  to  his  own 
productions  in  terms  of  praise  or  commendation ;  but  still  I 
may,  I  trust,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  pardoned  for  ex- 
pressing a  conviction  that  you  will  be  much  gratified  with  the 
new  dress  that  my  volume  on  Sporting  has  assumed  on  this 
its  second  advent 

I  beg  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  my  Introduction 
to  this  second  edition,  which,  in  connection  intb  some  other 
matters,  explains  the  motives  that  impelled  me  to  change  the 
titie  of  my  book,  and  of  which  I  dare  hope  you  will  equally 
approve. 

In  its  present  improved  form  and  attractive  gear,  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  '^  American  Sportsman"  will  give  increased 
satisfiaction  to  my  sporting  friends,  and  withal  again  aflTord 
you  an  hour  or  so  of  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  more  severe 
studies  and  weighty  responsibilities  which  your  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  profesdon  necessarily  imposes  upon  you. 

With  many  more  kind  wishes,  and  with  sentiments  of  high 
esteem  and  great  personal  regard,  I  have  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  pride  in  subscribing  myself,  as  ever, 
My  dear  doctor, 

Most  truly  and  fiedthftilly  yours, 

BLIBHA  J.  LEWIS. 
To  Paovisaoa  X  K  Mitohbll. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


E  must  confess  that  it  was  with  some 
degree  of  surprise,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, that  we  learned  from  oor  pub- 
lishers that  they  were  so  soon  ready 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  us 
for  a  second  edition  of  our  ^^  Hints  to 
Sportsmen/'  as  it  was  a  gratifying 
assurance,  on  their   part,  that   the 
unpretending  volume  which  we  had 
sent  forth  from  the  press  with  many  misgivings  as  to  its 
merits  had  met  with  a  kind  and  liberal  reception  from  those 
for  whom  we  had  in  our  hours  of  leisure  compiled  it. 

It  would  be  affectation  in  us  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
with  oonsiderable  satis£Eu^ion  we  observed  fr^m  time  to  tame 
the  many  flattering  reviews  and  complimentary  notices  which 
appeared  in  the  various  journals  in  reference  to  our  work. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  on  this,  its  second  advent^  in  an  entirely 
new  as  well  as  doubly  attractive  garb,  we  will  meet  with  the 
like  good  treatment  from  our  friends  of  the  press.  We  can 
assure  all  our  readers  that  nothing  has  been  wanting  on  our 
part  to  render  the  volume  still  more  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, both  as  regards  the  style  of  geUing-up  and  the  additional 
matter  inserted. 
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There  additions,  however,  though  numerous,  have  been  in 
most  instances  ingrafted  so  insidiously  on  the  old  text  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  save  by  those  who  may  have 
felt  their  deficiency  in  the  first  edition,  and  will  now,  we  trust, 
in  the  present  volume,  find  a  portion  at  least  of  these  defects 
supplied. 

In  accordance  with  the  repeated  suggestions  of  some  of  our 
sporting  friends,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  change  the 
titie  of  our  book  from  *^  Hikts  to  Spoktbmbk"  to  that  of  the 
'<  American  Sportsman/' 

The  former  appellation,  considering  the  great  variety  of 
subjects  introduced,  and  the  copiousness  with  which  many 
of  them  are  treated,  seemed  rather  too  restricted  in  its  signi- 
fication, and  fiur  less  comprehensive  in  its  general  bearing 
than  a  work  of  this  character  merited.  Besides  all  this,  the 
large  additions  as  well  as  alterations  that  we  have  made  in  the 
present  volume  seemed  still  further  to  urge  upon  us  the 
propriety  of  this  change,  and  more  especially  as  the  work  in  its 
entirely  new  and  beautifril  dress  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
the  same  book,  or  even  recognised  as  the  ofispring  of  the  first 
edition.  We  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  our 
sporting  friends  to  the  wood-cuts  of  the  various  game-birds, 
most  of  which,  in  point  of  execution,  have  not  been  equalled, 
let  alone  excelled,  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  done  in 
this  country. 

To  the  Messrs.  Louderback  and  Hoffinann  we  are  indebted 
for  the  skill  and  faithftilness  with  which  they  have  accom- 
plished their  portion  of  the  work,  and  we  cheerfrilly  acknow- 
ledge that  their  great  attention  to  our  suggestions,  coTipled 
with  a  becoming  ambition  on  their  part  to  do  what  would  be 
creditable  to  themselves,  relieved  us  of  much  trouble  as  well 
as  anxiety.  Of  the  truthftilness  of  these  engravings  to  nature 
we  need  say  but  little,  as  they  speak  for  themselves,  the  most 
of  them  being  really  very  lifelike  both  in  position  and  ex- 
pression.   We  may  remark,  however,  en  pasgani^  that  every 
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bird  and  everj  fowl  was  sketched  from  choice  specimens 
obtained  from  the  Acadbmy  ov  Natural  Boixncbs,  or  from 
other  equally  good  sources;  and  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  drawings  were  subjected  to  the  approval  of  our  much- 
esteemed  friend,  John  Cassin,  Esq*,  before  the  blocks  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers. 

This  latter  circumstance  alone  should  of  itself  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  their  correctness,  as  eveiy  one  at 
all  conversant  with  science  well  knows  of  Mr.  Cassin's 
rare  acquirements  in  this  particular  department  of  Natural 
EBstoiy. 

And  we  now  gladly  avail  of  this  opportune  occasion  to 
make  our  public  acknowledgments  to  this  gentleman  for 
his  many  valuable  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  execution 
of  these  drawings,  the  securing  of  which,  by-the-by,  has 
been  by  &r  the  most  difficult — in  fact,  we  may  freely  say, 
the  only  unpleasant  as  well  as  vexatious — portion  of  our 
task.  We  also  return  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Erider  for  his 
generous  aid  in  supplying  us  with  the  skins  of  several 
specimens  of  birds,  which  assisted  materially  in  insuring 
correct  drawings. 

This  is  not  the  only  good  service  which  Mr.  Erider  has 
done  us  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  craft  during  the  last  year ; 
for,  independently  of  the  many  fine  guns  that  he  has  turned 
out  from  his  workshop,  he  has,  with  the  valuable  assistance 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  H.  M.  Elapp,  furnished  us  with  his  ^'  Sport- 
ing Anecdotes,"  a  book  replete  not  only  with  amusing  but 
very  instructive  information  regarding  the  habits  of  our 
game-birds,  sporting-dogs,  JDc.  &c. 

Mr.  Gteorge  G.  White,  the  principal  draughtsman,  and, 
I  may  say,  pupil,  of  Mr.  Cassin's  in  this  particular  kind  of 
drawing,  has  displayed  much  taste  as  well  as  artistic  skill 
in  his  delineations  of  the  birds ;  and  we  doubt  if  he  has  any 
superior,  if  equal,  on  our  side  of  the  vasty  deep  in  this  spe- 
^ii^  braqc})  of  desiring.     5is  chapter-headings  and  many 
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of  the  vignettes  are  also  spirited  and  characteristic ;  the  title- 
page  of  the  four  seasons,  and  frontispiece,  are  very  pleasing 
compositions,  and  give  still  farther  evidences  of  his  talent  and 
genius  as  an  artist. 

With  these  few  comments,  we  again  send  our  volume  forth 
firom  the  press,  trusting,  as  before, /ar  more  to  the  wdt-hiown 
genarosity  of  the  craft  for  its  kind  reception^  than  to  any  great  merit 
of  lis  ounij  but  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind  the  good  o)d 
Latin  proverb,  that — ^^Frustra  laborat  qui  omnibus  placer^ 
Bludet" 


Mt  dsab  Doctob: — 

Although  we  have  never  flnehed  the  covey,  started  the 
woodcock,  or  winged  the  wild  duck,  in  company,  yet  I  know 
full  well  your  partiality  for  the  country,  as  aleo  your  early 
fondness  for  field  and  rural  sports ;  and,  if  you  had  not  been 
BO  early  engrossed  by  professional  duties,  I  doubt  not  that 
you  would  have  been  the  foremost  among  those  who  derive 
so  much  enjoyment  and  healthful  recreation  from  the  dog 
and  gun. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  that,  without  any 
previous  intimation,  I  should  dedicate  this  volume  to  you; 
and  at  the  time  rest  assured  that,  in  so  doing,  I  am  not  alone 
influenced  by  those  early  feelings  of  friendship  naturally 
engendered  by  your  many  kindnesses  to  me  while  a  student 
in  your  ofllce,  but  I  beg  rather  to  present  it  as  a  slight  token 
of  the  high  appreciation  I  entertain  of  your  varied  talents  and 
distinguished  worth  in  the  profession  of  which  you  are  so 
successful  a  teacher  and  practitioner. 

Accept^  then,  dear  sir,  this  little  tribute  of  esteem  fit>m  one 

who  has  ever  regarded  the  period  of  his  association  with  you 

when  a  pupil  as  a  bright  spot  in  the  vista  of  life,  to  which  he 

ever  refers  with  peculiar  feelings  of  pleasure ;  and,  in  conclusion, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  doctor, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

ELISHA  J.  LEWIB. 

^To  PftOfBBSOB  J.  K  MiTOHILL. 
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HE  lovers  of  the  dog  and  gan  are 
under  many  and  great  obligations  to 
Henry  William  Herbert,  Esq.,  for  his 
most  excellent  works  on  Sporting, 
which  speak  for  themselves  and  need 
no  commendation  from  our  pen.  They 
abound  in  information  and  research 
which  few  have  had  so  great  opportu- 
nities of  collecting  or  so  much  talent  to  put  together.  We  also 
owe  much  to  William  T.  Porter,  Esq.,  for  his  valuable  and 
beautiful  edition  of  <^  Hawker ;"  and  we  should  not  forget  to 
thank  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,*  for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
same  branch  of  literature.  The  general  favor  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  tiiese  gentiemen  have  met  with  from  the  public 
has  the  more  emboldened  us  to  venture  forth  with  this  unpre- 
tending volume,  trusting,  however,  far  more  to  the  well-known 
generosity  of  <<the  craft''  for  its  kind  reception  than  to  any 
great  merit  of  its  own. 

We  shall  not»  in  a  short  prefiftce  like  this,  attempt  to  offer, 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  any  thing  like  an  eulo- 

*  Sinoe  writing  th«  aboTe,  Mr.  SUnner  has  been  gathered  to  his  fkthers,  ripe 
in  years  and  ftill  of  honors.  His  oontributions  to  the  eanse  of  agrienltnre,  mral 
•ports,  and  other  kindred  snldeets,  irere  niimerovs,  and  insured  for  him  a  wide- 
extended  and  well-deeerred  repntatioik  thronghettt  our  eountvy 
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gium  upou  field-sports ;  nor  shall  we  cudcavor  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  the  many  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  encouragement  of  these  healthful  pursuits. 

We  beg  merely  to  remind  the  student  of  science,  the 
cunning  expounder  of  Blackstone,  the  deeply-read  follower 
of  Gkilen,  the  shrewd  devotee  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
most  skilful  and  industrious  of  artisans,  that  their  intellectual 
powers  demand  some  remission  of  their  labors,  and  that  their 
physical  enei^es  also  need  a  certain  degree  of  recreation  or 
resuscitation  to  enable  them  to  pursue  those  studies  and  attain 
those  ends  which  stern  necessity  or  exalted  ambition  prompts 
them  to  undertake. 

How,  then,  or  where,  then,  may  we  ask^  can  this  relaxation 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body  be  more  agreeably  obtained 
than  in  the  open  fields  and  beautiful  forests  of  our  favored 
country?  There,  and  there  alone,  far  away  fix>m  the  busy 
throngs  of  selfish  men,  wandering  with  some  favored  friend, 
in  sweet  communion  with  the  green  fields,  the  stately  forests, 
and  limpid  streams,  the  mind  of  the  most  grave  and  studious 
becomes  truly  unbent  and  freed  from  its  labors.  There  the 
heart  beats  with  renewed  vigor,  the  blood  courses  through  its 
usually  sluggish  channels  with  a  quickened  pace,  and  the 
whole  animal  as  well  as  intellectual  economy  becomes  sharp- 
ened and  revivified  under  exciting  and  healthful  influences. 

Add,  then,  to  this  scene  the  eager  sportsman,  surrounded 
by  his  fiuthful  and  sagacious  dogs ;  call  up  the  sharp  echo  of 
the  unerring  gun;  recollect  the  plaintive  call  of  the  timid 
partridge,  tiie  startiing  whirr  of  the  affrighted  pheasant,  the 
rapid  flight  of  the  lonely  woodcock,  the  devious  course  of 
tjbe  fickle  snipe,  or,  perchance,  the  sudden  rush  of  the  skulking 
hare,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  Then  tell  us  whether  such 
scenes  as  these  are  not  calculated  to  enliven  the  mind,  expand 
the  energies,  and  not  only  bring  the  glow  of  health  to  the 
cheek  of  youth,  but  infuse  renewed  vigor  into  the  very  soul 
of  the  infirm  and  sedentary. 
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Is  there  not  a  time  when  the  wan-faced  student  of  science 
may  neglect  for  a  while  the  sickly  flickerings  of  the  midnight 
lamp  ?  Is  there  not  a  time  when  the  learned  counsellor  may 
escape  the  wranglings,  the  jeerings,  the  bitter  feuds  of  the 
halls  of  justice  ?  And  is  there  not  a  moment  of  leisure^  an 
hour  of  repose,  when  the  skilful  physician  may  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  harassing  solicitations  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
draw  for  a  brief  period  the  curtain  of  oblivion  around  the 
couch  of  disease  and  death  ? 

Yes !  there  is  a  time  for  all  these :  and  there  is  a  time  when 
even  the  anxious,  upright,  and  enterprising  merchant  may, 
for  a  brief  period,  while  quaffing,  as  it  were,  the  fabled  waters 
of  Lethe,  forget  the  perplexities  of  commerce,  the  fluctuations 
of  trade,  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  and  remain  even  unmindful 
of  his  gallant  ships,  that  come  bounding  across  the  briny  deep, 
heavily  freighted  with  the  fine  wares  of  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West. 

Yes !  there  is  a  time,  thanks  to  the  noble  founders  of  our 
liberal  institutions,  when  even  the  industrious  artisan,  freed 
from  all  care  and  anxiety,  may  forget  the  labors  and  duties 
of  the  shop,  and  wander  forth  to  enjoy  the  works  of  nature 
and  learn  more  highly  to  appreciate  the  boon  of  freedom, 
his  country's  dearest  gift. 

To  the  fields,  then, — ^to  the  bright  and  beautiftil  fields, — ^with 
^*  dog  and  gun,"  do  we  invite  you,  one  and  all,  to  spend  those 
hours  of  leisure  and  participate  in  those  innocent  enjoyments 
BO  captivating  to  a  true  sportsman. 
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CHAPTER  L 


EXPOSITION  OF  THB  TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  BT  0BNITH0L0OI8TS. 


ITHOUT  a  cursory  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
the  technical  terms  employed  by  Orni- 
thologists in    their    delineations    of   the 
feathered  race,  we  cannot  expect  all  our 
readers  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
1  scientific  descriptions  which  we  have  in- 
'  sorted  of  the  game-birds  of  our  country; 
it  therefore  appears  to  us  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  devote  the  first  few  pages 
of  this  volume  to  the  full  elucidation  of 
tbese  appellatives,  which,  in  fact,  are  the  A  B  G  of  Ornithology, 

tho  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  branch. 
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This  information,  so  important  to  the  intelligent  sportsman, 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  in  connection  with  the  explanations  following 
inmiediately  after. 

1.  AuricfilarSj  the  ear  eoverte. — ^The  soft  feathers  that  cover 
the  organs  of  hearing. 

2,  2.  The  Ix^itard  wingy  consisting  of  three  or  five  feathers, 
resembling  the  quills  of  the  true  wing;  they  are  placed  on  a 
small  bone  rising  from  the  wrist-joint  of  the  wing.  The  battard 
wing  assists  in  flight  by  keeping  the  wing  from  turning  upwards, 
and  contracts  the  points  of  the  wing  in  a  downward  and  backward 
position  to  that  of  the  course  of  the  bird  through  the  air. 

8,  3.  The  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings. — These  are  the  feathers 
which  are  found  in  successive  rows  upon  the  wings;  those  on 
the  inside  are  termed  under  coverts^  and  are  much  less  regarded 
by  ornithologists  as  a  means  of  distinction  than  the  others. 

4,  4.  2%€  greater  coverts. — The  wing  feathers  lying  under  the 
lesser  coverts;  they  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  latter. 

5,  5.  The  primaries. — ^Large  quill  feathers  taking  their  growth 
from  below  the  wrist-joint.  The  length  and  proportion  of  the 
feathers  control,  in  a  wide  degree,  the  movements  of  the  bird  in 
the  air.  The  nearer  the  longer  primary  quill  approaches  the 
body,  the  more  dexterous  and  beautiful  will  be  the  motion  of 
the  bird  when  on  the  wing.  The  JETawks,  SwaUowSy  and  various 
other  birds  of  rapid  flight,  that  seize  their  prey  in  mid  air, 
have  the  longest  primary  feather  very  near  the  body,  and  con 
sequently  are  enabled  to  turn  and  twist  themselves  with  great 
facility. 

6,  6.  TJie  secondaries,  or  second  quill  feathers,  spring  from  the 
second  bone  of  the  wing.  When  the  wing  is  extended,  they  fre- 
quently appear  like  a  continuation  of  the  primaries. 

7,  7.  The  tertiary,  or  third  quiU  feathers,  also  arise  from  the 
second  bone,  but  much  nearer  the  elbow-joint. 

8,  8.  The  scapulars,  or  shoulder  feathers,  are  formed  by  the 
soft  and  downy  feathers  that  cover  the  shoulder-bones,  and  are 
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serviceable  only  as  a  protection  to  the  parts  which  thej  sur- 
round; thej  unite  without  any  regularity  with  the  plumage  of 
the  back  and  wings. 

9.  The  rump  feaiheri  and  upper-tail  eaverU. — These  feathers 
are  the  continuation  of  the  covering  of  the  back,  and  are  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  bird.  In  the  Wood- 
pecker tribe,  for  instance,  these  feathers  are  very  strong  and 
unusually  long,  as  they  make  constant  use  of  the  tail  as  a 
support  and  aid  when  climbing  the  trunks  of  trees;  and  so 
it  is  with  some  water-fowl  not  webfooted,  but  obliged  frequently 
to  take  flight  from  the  water.  The  tail  feathers  in  these  last- 
mentioned  birds  afford  the  greatest  assistance  in  springing  into 
the  air. 

10.  The  vent  feathere  and  under-tail  eoverte^  that  extend  from 
the  anus,  or  vent,  to  the  tail  undemeatL  These  feathers  are 
much  longer  in  some  tribes  of  birds  than  others.  Those  that 
have  a  constant  habit  of  flirting  up  their  tails — ^like,  for  example, 
the  Rallus  Carolinus,  and  several  species  of  small  shore-birds — 
have  the  vent  feathers  unusually  well  developed. 

The  tail  feathers  are  various  in  size  and  numbers,  and  are 
generally  the  most  ornamental  part  of  a  bird.  The  tail  per- 
forms the  most  necessary  office  in  the  navigation  of  the  bird 
through  the  air;  in  fact,  it  is  the  rudder  by  which  its  course  is 
determined,  and  acts  in^  concert  with  the  will  of  the  bird  as  freely 
as  a  ship  obeys  her  helm. 

11.  Loral  epaee. — ^The  space  between  the  bill  and  eye. 

12.  Frans. — The  forehead. 

18.  Corona. — Crown  of  the  head. 

14.  Oeeiput. — The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

15.  Flexure. — ^Bend  of  the  wing. 

16.  Tarsi. — Shanks  of  the  legs. 

17.  2VWa.— Thigh. 

The  upper  and  lower  bUls  are  called  the  superior  and  ntferior 
nuunOoy  or  upper  and  lower  mandibles. 
Iris — irides. — ^The  colored  circle  surrounding  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
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Meniwm. — The  chin. 

(Tultw.— The  throat. 

Oollum. — The  neck. 

PeetUM. — The  breast. 

In  measurement,  the  total  length  means  from  point  of  bill  to 
the  end  of  middle  tail  feathers.  Length  4f  the  temge  m^ana 
firom  the  bend  of  the  iring  to  the  end  of  the  kngest  quill 
feather. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SENSATION  IK  FEAtHKRd. 


^        HE  keenest  sense  of  feeling  through  the 
'^        medium  of  the  plumage  is  indispensably 
neceisarj  to  the  well-being  of  all  the 
feathered  race. 

The  feathers^  it  is  true,  in  themselves, 

like  several  other  portions  of  die  body. 

sttch,  for  example,  as  the  notb,  elawsy 

htdk,  and  hoof%y  have  no  real  consciousness 

or  actoal  perception  of  the  sense  of  tonch ;  still,  they  are  enabled 

by  the  nicest  possible  organisation  to  convey  the  most  delicate 

impressions  to  those  functions  of  the  animal  economy  that  do  feel 

If  such  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  did  not  exist,  what,  we 
might  ask,  would  become  of  all  the  numerous  nocturnal  Urdi 
which  seek  their  food  only  during  the  dark  hours  of  night?  The 
whole  tribe  most  indubitably  would  soon  be  killed  off  by  striking 
themselves  against  the  various  obstacles  that  they  necessarily 
encounter  in  their  midnight  rambles.  This  acute  sensitiveness  on 
the  part  of  feathers  to  outward  impressions  is  not,  perhaps,  as 
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essential  for  those  birds  which  fly  only  in  the  broad  daylight  as  it 
is  to  the  numerous  variety  of  owls,  bats,  &c.  that  seek  their 
prey  solely  during  the  lonely  hours  of  darkness. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  this  delicacy  of  perception  is 
absolutely  requisite  even  for  them,  to  secure  their  safety  while  per- 
forming rapid  flights  through  the  thickets  and  forests  which  they 
most  generally  inhabit  or  take  shelter  in.  This,  then,  being  the 
case,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  feathers  should  at  all 
times  be  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection?  This  physical  con- 
dition, however,  could  not  be  preserved  if  they  were  not  shed  or 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  they  necessarily  would  become  soiled^ 
dried,  broken,  and  ultimately  totally  unfit  for  this  nice  service  by 
the  constant  exposure  they  are  subjected  to,  as  well  as  the  many 
accidents  they  must,  from  their  mode  of  life,  encounter. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  or  rather  to  make  provision  for  such 
casualties,  Nature,  ever  provident  in  all  her  works,  very  wisely 
ordains  that  the  feathered  race  shall  mouUf  or,  in  other  words, 
doff  their  plumage  entire,  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  simple 
shedding  of  the  feathers  is  not  the  only  precaution  which  a  bene- 
ficent Providence  has  established  for  the  preservation  of  these, 
the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  portion  of  his  creations.  For 
we  may  here  also  notice  the  remarkable  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  tints  of  the  plumage,  more  especially  in  those  birds  which 
remain  in  the  northern  latitudes  during  the  long  and  bleak 
winters.  Many  of  them,  from  the  most  sombre  hues  of  spring 
and  summer,  become  pied,  or  even  pure  white:  thus  cunningly 
adapting  themselves  to  the  pervading  color  of  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  they  are  the  better  able  to  conceal 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their  many  prowling  enemies 
that  are  now  driven  to  great  extremes  for  food.  The  protecr 
tion  afforded  birds,  as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds^ 
in  this  alteration  of  the  color  of  their  plumage  and  pelage,  from 
the  aggressions  of  their  more  powerful  foes,  is  not  the  only 
benefit  which  results  from  this  wise  providence;  as  the  chilling 
effects  of  constant  exposure  to  the  excessive  cold  of  those  hibernal 
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regions  are  somewhat  abated  by  the  transition  to  white,  from  the 
well-established  fact  that  a  surface  purely  white  reflects  heat  far 
mare  copiously  than  a  dark  one ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  infer  that,  in  like  manner,  it  prevents  any  undue 
waste  of  the  animal  heat  by  radiation. 

The  moulting  of  birds  is  very  gradual,  and  few  of  them  are 
ever  so  bare  of  feathers  as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  wing, 
and  even  flying  long  distances. 

The  time  of  shedding  the  feathers  varies  in  the  different  species 
and  in  different  climes ;  some  mouU  late  in  the  summer,  some  in 
the  early  autumn,  and  some  in  the  early  spring. 

The  summer  or  autumnal  mouU  is  always  the  most  complete ; 
the  perennial  is  generally  only  a  change  of  color  of  some  portions 
of  the  plumage,  and  not  a  thorough  shedding  of  the  feathers. 

Those  birds,  as  well  as  water-fowl,  which  extend  their  migrations 
far  to  the  North,  for  the  purposes  of  procreation,  receive  their 
fresh  plumage  after  the  period  of  incubation  has  entirely  passed 
by,  so  that  they  come  out  fresh  and  entirely  freed  from  all  the 
filth  and  vermin  which  their  previous  sedentary  occupations  may 
iiaye  entailed  on  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 


8P0BTINQ  TERMS. 


HE  technical  terms  ^opted  by  irriters 
on  field-amusements  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  sportsman,  and  ought  to 
be  made  use  of  on  all  occasions  when  rural 
diversions  are  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Many  of  our  sporting  acquaintances  are 
most  wofully  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  these  designations,  and  consequently 
make  the  most  egregious  blunders  in 
their  vain  efibrts  to  appear  au  fait  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  dog 
and  gun.  A  few  minutes  of  study  and  reflection,  my  patient 
friends,  will  make  you  all  proficients  in  this  branch  of  Orismology ; 
therefore  remain  no  longer  in  ignorance,  even  \f  it  be  bliss. 


TIBMB  AFPLICABLB  TO  DOGS. 


A  brace  of  pointers  or  setters. 
A  leMh  of 


A  couple  of  spaniels. 

A  couple  and  a  half  of  snanitU. 
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I.  Toho! 

7.  Seek  dead!  find  dead  bird t 

2.  Down  charge! 

8.  Fetch! 

3.  Back  or  heel! 

9.  Drop,  sir  I 

4.  Sfceodj!  steady  there! 

10.  To  month  a  bird. 

5.  Qo  on !  on ! 

11.  To  mn  wild. 

6.  Holdnp!  up! 

EXPLANATION  OF  THB  ABOTK  TIBVS. 

1.  To  make  pointers  or  setters  come  to  a  stand. 

2.  "  "  "  lie  down  while  loading. 

3.  "  "  *'  go  behind. 

4.  "  *'  '*  carcfbl  when  game  is  aboQl. 

5.  **  "  "  rise— -a  term  of  eneonragenMBt. 

6.  "  *'  "  bold  his  head  np  so  as  to  wind  ttie  { 

7.  "  "  "  look  for  a  dead  bird. 

8.  "  '*  "  bring  the  dead  bird. 

9.  '<  '*  '*  deUyer  ap  the  dead  bird. 

10.  To  bite  or  chew  a  bird  severely. 

11.  To  mn  heedlessly,  without  caution. 

By  a  pair  is  understood  two  of  the  same  kind  or  speewf  united  or  paired  by 
nature,  nuUe  and  femak.  Therefore,  how  e?idently  wrong  it  is  to  say  a  pak 
qfpowtertt  or  a  pair  ofteUerM  I 

By  a  eoupk,  or  brace,  is  understood  the  inyoluntary  union  of  two  individual 
oompanions  of  the  same  species,  either  by  a  chain,  nooie^  or  tic. 

PABTBinOBS. 

A  coTey  of  partridges  or  birds.  A  brace  and  a  half  of  partridges  ot 

A  brace  of         "  "  birds. 

To  spring  or  flush      **       ** 

A  brood  of  grouse.  A  leash  of  grooit. 

A  pack  of       *'  To  raise  a       '* 

A  brace  of      " 

WOODCOCKS. 

A  couple  of  woodcocks.  A  flight  or  fidl  of  woodcocks. 

A  couple  and  a  half  of  woodcocks.      To  flush  or  start  a  woodcock. 

8NIPN  01  FLOTEB. 

A.  wisp  cr  walk  of  raipes.  A  couple  and  a  halt  d  snipes  or 

A  wing  or  congregation  of  plorers.  plovers. 

A.  couple  of  snipes  or  plovers.  To  spring  a  snipe  or  plover. 
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SMALL  WILD-rOWL,  01   8H0UI-BIBD8,   OF   BTBET  DUOBimOA. 

A  flock  of.  A  ooaple  and  a  half  of. 
A  ooople  of. 

RUD-BIEM  AKD    BAILS. 

A  flock  of  reed-birds.  To  get  ap  a  rail. 

A  dosen  of  reed-birds.  To  mark  a  raiL 
Fire,  ten,  flfteen,  or  twenty  rails. 


A  brace  of  haree. 
A  leash  of  haireB. 


To  start  or  moTe  a  bate. 


LABOB   WILD-POWL. 

A  flock,  team,  or  badelyage  of  wild  A  flock  of  teal. 

ducks.  A  gang  of  brent 

A  company  or  trip  of  wild  dnoks.  A  wbitene«  of  fwam. 
A  gaggle  or  flock  of  geeee. 


*'^^'i? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    DOG OANIB   FAMILIARIS. 

THE0RIS8  OF  ORIGIN. 


'ANY  theories  upon  the  origin  of  the  dog 
have  l)eeD  advanced  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers^  some  claiming  for  him  the  honpr 
of  a  distinct  race,  and  supporting  this  view 
by  the  assertion  of  individual  peculiarities, 
and  still  more  strongly  by  the  assertion 
that  the  descendants  from  crosses  between 
the  dog  and  any  of  the  animals  he  most 
nearly  resembles,  and  from  which  alone 
he  can  have  sprang,  are  true  hybrids  incapable  of  reproduction 
vnier  se.  If  the  latter  could  be  sustained,  it  would  prove  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  dog  beyond  question,  since  science  accepts  the 

production  of  hybrid  o&pring  as  indubitable  evidence  of  difierence 
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in  the  species  of  the  parents,  but  unfortunately  for  this  claim, 
investigation  has  brought  to  light  the  fertility  of  such  cross-bred 
produce.  Pennant  claimed  the  dog  is  only  a  domesticated  jackal 
crossed  with  the  wolf  or  fox.  Bell,  in  his  work  on  British  quad- 
rupeds, published  in  1837,  declared  the  anatomy  and  osteology  of 
the  dog  and  wolf  are  identical,  and  that  they  will  breed  together, 
and  the  produce  be  fertile,  and  these  views  are  fully  sustained  by 
experience  with  the  Indian  dogs  of  the  West,  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt,  that  they  breed  freely  with  the  coyotes  and 
wolves,  and  the  produce  of  these  unions  are  as  fertile  as  their 
parents.  Before  such  showing  all  theories  of  distinct  race  must 
go  down,  and  modem  scientists  regard  the  dog  as  a  mongrel  brought 
up  to  his  present  standard  by  the  improving  influences  of  domes- 
tication. 

THE  DOG  IN  HIS  RELATION  TO  MAN. 

No  other  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  can  compare  with  the 
dog  in  his  intimate  relations  to  man.  As  the  protector  of  his 
house  and  flocks ;  his  companion  and  assistant  in  the  sports  of  the 
field ;  his  rescuer  from  death  mid  Alpine  snows  or  angry  waves, 
and  as  the  watcher  and  guardian  of  his  dead  body,  writers,  sacred 
and  profane,  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  ancient  and  modern,  all 
unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of  the 
dog  to  his  master.  As  he  is  the  inhabitant  of  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  globe,  he  enjoys  special  opportunities  for  this  association, 
and  attaches  himself  to  man  in  all  the  diflerent  conditions  of  life, 
from  the  most  d^raded  of  the  tribes,  to  the  elegance  of  wealth, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  scholar. 

DIVIHIONB  INTO  BREEDS. 

Two  influences  have  undoubtedly  produced  the  division  of  the 
original  stock  into  the  various  breeds  of  the  present  time.  The 
first  and  natural  influence  is  that  of  climate ;  the  second,  the  difier 
ent  uses  to  which  man  has  put  the  dog.  Although  the  former 
cannot  be  ignored,  it  is  to  the  latter  we  must  ascribe  the  greatest 
changes.    Certain  men  by  circumstances  or  taste  for  certain  pur«> 
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Buits,  are  specially  dependent  upon  their  dogs^  and  it  is  eaqr  to  see 
that  by  long-oontinued  use  for  peculiar  work^  characteristioB  adapted 
to  such  work  could  be  produced  even  in  dogs  which  did  not  possess 
them  naturally,  and  when  produced,  they  could  be  confirmed  and 
strengihened  by  careful  selection  in  breeding,  till  classes  were 
formed  to  which  these  characteristics  become  instinctive. 

By  ancient  writers  dogs  were  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 
PiiffnaoeSf  Bagaoes^  and  Osferes,  but  this  arrangement  has  given 
way  to  modem  ones,  more  distinctive,  though  not  perhaps  more  sat- 
isfiustory.  Cuvier  made  three  divisions,  based  upon  the  shape  of 
the  head  and  the  length  of  the  jaws ;  these  being  supposed  by  him  to 
vaiy  in  accordance  with  the  intelligenoe  and  scenting  power.  These 
classes  are, — 1,  Matins;  2,  Spaniek;  and,  3,  House-dogs. 

MoHm  are  characterized  by  **  head  more  or  less  elongated ;  parietal 
bones  insennbly  approaching  each  other;  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw 
placed  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  upper  molar  teeth.''  This  class 
18  exemplified  by, — 

^  1.  Half-redaimed  dogs,  hunting  in  packs;  such  as  the  Dingo, 
the  Dhole,  the  Pariah,  etc. 

'^  2.  Dmnesticated  dogs,  hunting  in  packs  or  singly,  but  using 
the  eye  in  preference  to  the  nose,  such  as  the  Albanian  dog.  Deer- 
hound,  etc. 

^^  3.  Domesticated  dogs,  which  hunt  singly  and  almost  entirely  by 
the  ^e.    Example,  the  Oreyhound.'' 

SpanidM  are  characterized  by  ^*  head  moderately  elongated ;  pari- 
etal bones  do  not  approach  each  other  above  the  temples,  but  diverge 
and  swell  out,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  forehead  and  cavity  of  the  brain.'' 
In  this  dasB  are  found, — 

''  4.  Pastoral  dogs,  or  such  as  are  employed  for  domestic  pm> 
poses.    Example,  the  Shepherd's  dog. 

''6.  Water-dogs,  which  delight  in  swimming.  Examples,  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  Water-Spaniel,  etc 

'^  6.  Fowlers,  or  such  as  have  an  inclination  to  chase  or  point 
birds  by  scenting  only,  and  not  killing.  Examples,  the  Setter,  the 
Pointer,  die  Field-Spaniel,  etc. 
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^^  7.  Hounds,  which  hunt  in  packs  by  scent,  and  kill  thdr  game. 
Examples,  the  Foxhound,  the  Harrier,  etc. 

^^8.  Crossed  breeds  for  sporting  purposes.  Example,  the  Re- 
triever.*' 

Hou9e-<Jogs  are  charaotericed  by  **  muude  more  or  less  shortened ; 
skull  high ;  frontal  sinuses  considerable;  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw 
extending  above  the  line  of  the  upper  cheek  teeth.  Cranium 
smaller  in  this  group  than  in  the  first  or  second,  in  consequence  of 
its  peculiar  formation.''    This  class  is  made  up  of, — 

*^9.  WcUek-dogSf  which  have  no  propensity  to  hunt;  but  are 
solely  employed  in  the  defence  of  man  or  his  property.  Examples, 
the  Mastiff,  the  Bulldog,  the  Pug-dog,  etc." 

This  classification,  though  based  upon  natural  laws,  presents 
some  anomalies,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  greyhound,  which  will 
hunt  in  packs  as  well  as  singly,  and  would  use  his  nose  if  he  was 
not  taught  to  depend  upon  sight  alone.  Also  in  the  d(^  showing 
'^  inclination  to  chase  and  point  birda/^  but  which  will  also  chase 
and  point  rabbits  or  hares,  unless  restrained  by  education. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss  dogs  generally, 
but  to  take  up  only  those  which  are  used  in  sporting.  Nor  all  of 
these  indeed,  as  many  branches  of  field  sports  are  followed  abroad, 
which  are  not  pursued  here.  We  shall  therefore  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  setters,  pointers,  spaniels,  retrievers,  and  those  breeds  of 
hounds  in  common  use,  taking  for  our  standard  the  English  types, 
as  they  are  universally  conceded  to  be  better  than  those  native  to 
this  country,  owing  to  the  greater  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  their  breeding  and  development. 

THE  POINTINO  INSTINCr. 

What  is  called  the  ^^  pointing  instinct,"  common  to  the  setter 
and  pointer,  is  probably  an  acquired  faculty,  resulting  from  the 
use  and  consequent  education  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  breeds.  Certain  writers  have  accounted 
for  it  upon  the  theory  that  wild  animals  steal  up  to  their  prey  and 
crouch  to  gather  energy  for  a  spring,  and  man,  finding  this  crouch 
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promised  to  be  useful  in  certain  kinds  of  work,  developed  it  by 
education  in  certain  breeds  till  it  became  oharacteristio  of  them, 
while  others  lost  it  by  disose.  This  view  we  think  wrong.  The 
oroQoh  alluded  to  is  characteristic  of  the  feline  tribe,  but  not  of 
the  canine.  The  domestic  cat  exhibits  it  as  strongly  as  the  tiger. 
All  wild  members  of  the  cat  tribe  habitually  seize  their  prey  in 
this  manner;  but  wild  dc^,  though  they  approach  their  quarry 
with  caution,  generally  seise  it  by  rushing  upon  it,  and  springing, 
if  at  ally  from  the  running  position.  That  the  point  is  not  a 
developed  natural  crouch^  but  the  result  of  special  education,  is 
also  indicated  by  the  original  difierenoes  in  the  pointing  position 
of  the  setter  and  pointer,  the  former  dropping  to  his  game,  and  the 
latter  standing  erect  As  no  natural  reason  appears  for  the  crouch 
being  changed  to  the  stand  in  the  pointer,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
the  pause  in  both  positions  was  taught  and  not  instinctive,  and  that 
the  difference  was  due  to  the  different  uses  the  dogs  were  originally 
put  to.  As  we  shall  show  presently,  the  setter  is  the  descendant 
of  the  spaniel,  a  dog  originally  used  by  sportsmen  to  assist  in  net- 
ting birds  before  the  art  of  shooting  was  introduced.  The  dog 
was  used  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  birds  by  his  scenting 
powers,  but  if  he  pushed  on  he  would  flush  them,  and  so  destroy 
the  sportsman's  chances  for  capture,  and  to  prevent  this  he  was 
taught  to  crouch,  and  remain  in  that  position  while  the  net  was 
drawn  over  him^  If  he  stood  erect,  such  drawing  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  hence  the  advantage  of  the  drop  or  crouch. 
So  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing,  the  pointer  was  never 
used  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  appears  probable  he  was  not  used 
as  a  bird"dog  till  a  much  later  period,  when  the  introduction  of 
guns  made  the  sportsman  independent  of  the  net,  by  enabling  him 
to  kill  his  game  from  a  distance,  and  consequently  all  that  was 
necessary  was  that  the  dog  should  pause  long  enough  to  enable  the 
gun  to  come  up,  before  the  game  was  started.  The  position  in 
whidi  the  pause  was  made  was,  however,  no  longer  material,  and, 
being  unrestrained,  the  dog  naturally  remained  erect,  and  pointed 
rather  than  set  his  birds.    The  results  of  this  difference  in  edu- 
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cation  are  still  observable,  sinoe,  though  setters  generally  have 
adopted  the  erect  **  point"  in  place  of  the  ^^  set/'  many  individuals 
still  drop  to  their  game,  while  pointers  very  seldom  do  so,  and  then 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  when  going  at  great 
speed  they  catch  the  scent,  and  drop  because  they  cannot  in  any 
other  way  arrest  their  advance.  Drake,  one  of  the  most  noted 
pointers  of  modern  times,  habitually  dropped,  but  Drake  was  one 
of  the  fastest  dogs  that  ever  ran  in  English  field  trials,  and  it  was 
conceded  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  a  point  in  a  standing 
position.  It  is  claimed  that  some  of  his  ofispring  exhibit  his 
peculiarity,  even  though  not  as  fast  as  he  was,  but  this  can  be  more 
naturally  accounted  for  as  the  transmission  of  an  individual  peculi- 
arity than  as  a  reversion  to  original  instincts,  because  Drake's  an- 
cestors did  not  drop,  nor,  as  we  have  said,  do  pointers  generally. 
The  theory  of  reversion  would  not  therefore  be  tenable,  because  it 
would  claim  a  throw  back  to  something  which  has  never  been 
cbaracteristic  of  the  breed.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  change  in 
position  in  setters  upon  the  ground  that  they  have  been  encouraged 
to  assume  the  more  elegant  erect  '^  point,"  but  the  frequency  of 
exhibition  of  the  original  ^^set"  shows  that  the  habit  resulting 
from  original  education  is  still  latent,  though  weakened  by  later 
influences. 

A  further  argument  supporting  the  view  that  the  set  was  taught 
and  not  instinctive,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  days 
when  spaniels  were  used  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  only  a 
portion  of  them  exhibited  this  faculty.  There  was  a  class  known 
as  **  Setting  Spaniels,"  yet  the  earliest  pictures  of  spaniels  show  no 
marked  differences  or  apparent  variations  in  characteristics  in  the 
individuals  represented,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  all  pictures 
are  those  of  the  same  class,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  there  were 
no  decided  class  distinctions  in  the  land-spaniels,  and  all  belonged 
to  the  same  division,  and  possessed  the  same  natural  attributes. 
That  some  should  be  taught  to  set  and  others  not,  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  limited  demand  for  setting  dogs,  and  when  the  demand 
increased,  it  would  certainly  be  more  natural  to  supply  it  by  breed- 
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ing  from  those  already  educated,  than  by  educating  othen  ah  miHo^ 
Thus,  in  time,  a  breed  could  be  formed  in  which  the  acquired 
^^eet"  would  be  firmly  fixed,  and  exhibited  as  naturally  as  any 
other  characteristic,  and  from  this  our  present-day  setters  could  be 
evolved,  with  no  greater  change  than  marks  the  improvement  of 
other  breeds  from  the  original  types.  That  portion  of  the  original 
dasB  which  was  not  educated,  would  transmit  only  the  character- 
istics originally  possessed  by  all.  All  spaniels  have  delighted  in 
the  pursuit  of  game  from  time  immemorial.  This  is  purely  in- 
stinctive, and  thus  we  have  to-day  in  our  setters  and  spaniels  the 
same  common  love  for  hunting,  with  just  such  difference  in  action 
upon  game  as  marks  descent  from  the  educated  or  uneducated 
portion  of  the  original  stock. 

THB  SETTER. 

By  all  recognised  authorities  the  setter  is  regarded  as  the  de- 
scendant of  the  land-spaniel.  In  the  ancestral  line  he  has  existed 
in  England  for  over  four  centuries,  and  is  pronounced  by  Stone- 
henge  to  be  the  most  national  of  all  dogs  found  there.  At  what 
period  he  first  became  a  setter  is  not  known,  but  in  Daniel's 
''  Rural  Sports"  there  appears  a  copy  of  a  bond  given  by  John 
Harris,  October  7,  1486,  in  which  he  covenants  ''to  keep  and 
break  a  certain  spaniel  to  set  partridges  and  other  game,  for  ten 
shillings  of  lawful  English  money.''  Stonehenge  says, ''  A  Duke 
of  Northumberland  trained  one  to  set  birds  in  1666,  and  shortly 
after  the  setter  was  produced."  Writing  of  the  ''  Setting  Spaniel," 
Richard  Surflet,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1600,  said,  ''There  is 
another  sort  of  land-spannyels  which  are  called  setters,  and  they 
di£fer  nothing  from  the  former  but  in  instruction  and  obedience, 
for  these  must  neither  hunte,  range,  nor  retaine,  more  or  less,  than 
as  the  master  appointeth,  taking  the  whole  limit  of  whatsoever 
they  do  from  the  eie  or  hand  of  their  instructor.  They  must 
never  quest  at  any  time,  what  occasion  soever  shall  happen,  but  as 
being  dogs  without  voices,  so  they  must  hunt  close  and  mute. 
And  when  they  come  upon  the  haunt  of  that  they  hunt,  they  shall 
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sodAinly  stop  and  fall  down  apon  their  bellies,  and  so  leasuiely 
creep  by  degrees  to  the  game  till  they  come  within  two  or  three 
yardes  thereof,  or  so  neare  that  they  cannot  press  nearer  without 
danger  of  retrieving.  Then  shall  your  setter  tiiokf  and  by  no 
persuasion  go  further  till  yourself  come  in  and  use  your  pleasure." 
From  this  setting  spaniel  the  setter  of  to-day  has  been  evolved. 
Whether  orosBes  were  resorted  to  to  perfect  the  dog,  or  whether  he 
was  simply  brought  up  by  careful  selection  in  breeding,  is  an  open 
question,  some  writers  holding  one  and  others  the  other  theory. 
The  probability  is,  though  experimental  crosses  were  tried  in  some 
instances,  the  main  line  of  the  setter  family  is  as  nearly  pure,  in 
the  sense  of  uncrossed,  as  any  family  of  dogs  we  have.  Certainly, 
even  the  present  setter  retains  the  marks  of  his  origin  in  what 
would  seem  an  unusual  d^ree  in  a  dog  subjected  to  violent  crosses, 
and  the  changes  which  have  been  made,  could  result  as  well  from 
selection  and  eflbrt  to  breed  out  undesirable  qualities  and  perpetuate 
those  which  are  desirable,  as  from  crossing. 

THE  POINTER. 

The  pointer  was  not  introduced  into  England  till  many  years 
after  the  setter  had  come  into  general  use.  He  was  imported  from 
Spain  in  his  pointer  form,  but  is  considered  by  authorities  as  the 
descendant  of  some  of  the  hounds,  thoi^h  how  bred  no  one  can 
say.  The  Spanish  pointer  had  his  merits,  and  also  his  radical 
defects,  and  to  correct  the  latter  foxhound  and  greyhound  crosses 
were  introduced,  so  that  the  modem  pointer  is  not  only  essentially 
a  cross-bred  dog,  but  also  materially  changed  in  form  and  attributes 
from  even  his  near  ancestors. 

THE  SPANIEL. 

As  the  progenitor  of  the  setter  this  dog  would  seem  entitled  to 
earlier  mention,  but  we  have  given  the  various  breeds  in  the  order 
of  their  comparative  relation  to  present  field  sports,  and  the  spaniel 
cannot  therefore  take  precedence  of  the  setter  and  pointer.  Of 
his  origin  even  the  earliest  writers  give  no  reliable  information. 
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and  we  must  simply  accept  him  aa  the  oldest  representative  of  the 
dogs  used  in  the  pnisuit  of  birds,  without  indulging  in  profitless 
speoulationa  of  bis  ancestry. 

Many  varieties  of  the  spaniel  are  now  in  existence.  Originally 
all  were  field-doga,  but  fashion  has  of  late  years  drawn  a  dividing- 
line,  and  the  smaller  breeds  are  assigned  to  the  non-sporting  class 
Practically  this  is  no  loss,  as  sufficient  are  left  to  meet  all  demands 
for  work,  and  the  surplus  may  be  utilised  as  pets,  and  bred  down 
to  a  sice  and  delicaqr  suitable  for  this  purpose^  without  injury  to 
the  interests  of  spcnrtsmanship. 

THE  HOUND. 

What  in  common  pariance  are  known  as  hounds,  are  also  found 
in  great  varieties;  but  sporting  law  has  invaded  the  ancient  di- 
vision and  struck  out  of  it  some  of  its  members.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  greyhound  is  no  longer  r^rded 
as  a  hound  proper,  and  that  the  deerhound  is  classed  among  the 
retrievers,  but  the  modem  limitation  of  hounds  includes  only  those 
which  hunt  and  kill  their  game  by  scent  alone,  and  as  the  grey 
hound  hunts  by  sight,  and  the  deerhound  is  used  only  to  follow 
the  wounded  quarry  and  bring  it  to  bay,  these  dogs  by  the  pecu- 
liari^  of  their  employments  are  excluded  from  the  hound  class. 
The  hounds  which  conform  to  the  present  limitation  are  the  blood- 
hound, the  foxhound,  the  harrier,  the  beagle,  and  the  otter-hound, 
and  of  those  in  this  class  which  are  used  in  this  country  we  shall 
speak  at  the  proper  time. 

THE  BETRIEVEB. 

This  term  applies  only  to  dogs  bred  and  kept  exclusively  for  re- 
trieving game,  and  does  not  properly  include  dogs  which  are  taught 
to  perform  this  duty  in  connection  with  their  other  field  work. 
In  England  field-dogs  are  not  as  a  rule  allowed  to  retrieve,  but  in 
this  country  it  is  the  custom  of  sportsmen  to  break  their  setters, 
pointers,  and  spaniels  to  retrieve,  and  so  save  the  loss  of  much 
game  or  the  employment  of  special  retrievers.    In  England  the 
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water-spaniel  is  not  included  in  the  retriever  class,  but  here  he 
is  a  very  useful  dog  for  men  who  delight  in  duckHshooting,  and  do 
not  wish  to  wear  out  their  field-dogs  by  exposing  them  in  water 
work.  In  a  later  portion  of  this  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  the 
water-spaniely  and  indeed  might  dispense  with  all  mention  of  the 
retriever  proper  but  for  the  fact  that  effi>rtB  have  been  made  to 
popularise  the  dog  here,  and  occasional  specimens  are  met  with, 
also  that  we  have  on  the  Chesapeake,  a  true  retriever  of  high  char- 
acter which  we  shall  refer  to,  and  it  certainly  seems  inappropriate 
therefore  to  pass  the  class  over  in  silence.  Without  going  into 
particulars,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  English  retrievere  and  the  Chesa- 
peake dog  are  cross-bred,  being  made  up  in  the  former  instance  of 
combinations  of  blood,  which  experience  has  shown  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  desired  qualities,  and  in  the  latter 
by  a  cross  of  the  English  water-dog  and  the  Newfoundland. 

SETTEB  DIVIBIONB. 

The  setter  family  is  divided  into  three  great  national  classes  ac- 
cording to  origin,  viz. :  the  English,  Irish,  and  Gordon,  or  black- 
and-tan,  the  latter  being  of  Scotch  descent.  All  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  this  country,  and  each  breed  has  its  special  admirers.  The 
first  is,  however,  the  most  generally  popular,  and  is  in  fact  entitled 
to  pride  of  place  as  first  in  the  list  of  American  field-dogs. 

THE  ENaUBH  SETTER. 

In  describing  this  and  other  dogs  we  shall  give  the  points  ol 
form  as  laid  down  by  Stonehenge,  they  being  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard in  judging  at  shows. 

^^  The  skuU  (value  10)  has  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  somewhat 
between  that  of  the  pointer  and  cocker-spaniel,  not  so  heavy  as  the 
former's  and  larger  than  the  latter's.  It  is  without  the  prominence 
of  the  occipital  bone  so  remarkable  in  the  pointer,  is  also  narrower 
between  the  ears,  and  there  is  a  decided  brow  over  the  eyes. 

^^  The  nose  (value  6)  should  be  long  and  wide  without  any  ful- 
ness under  the  eyes.    There  should  be  in  the  average  dog  setter  at 
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least  four  incheB  from  the  inner  oorner  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
nose.  Between  the  point  and  the  root  of  the  nose  there  should  be 
a  slight  depressicm ;  at  all  events  there  should  be  no  fulneas,  and 
the  eyebrows  should  rise  sharply  from  it  The  nostrils  must  be 
wide  apart  and  large  in  the  openings,  and  the  end  should  be  moist 
and  cool|  though  many  a  dog  with  exoeptionally  good  scenting 
powers,  has  had  a  remarkably  diy  nose,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
roughness  like  that  of  shagreen.  In  all  setters  the  end  of  (he  nose 
should  be  black  or  dark  liver-colored,  but  in  the  veiy  best  whites, 
or  lemon  and  whites,  pink  is  often  met  with,  and  may  in  them  be 
pardoned.  The  jaws  should  be  exactly  even  in  length,  a  ^  snipe 
nose'  or  '  pig  jaw,'  as  the  receding  lower  one  is  called,  being 
greatly  against  its  possessor. 

**  Eon,  UpB^  and  eye^  (value  4).  With  regard  to  ears,  they  should 
be  shorter  than  those  of  the  pointer  and  rounded,  but  not  so  much 
as  those  of  the  spaniel.  The  ^  leather'  should  be  thin  and  soft, 
carried  closely  to  the  cheeks,  so  as  not  to  show  the  inside,  without 
the  slightest  tendency  to  prick  the  ear,  which  should  be  clothed  with 
silky  hair  little  more  than  two  inches  in  length.  The  lips  also  are 
not  so  full  and  pendulous  as  those  of  the  pointer,  but  at  their  angles 
there  should  be  a  slight  fulness,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  extent 
of  hanging.  The  eyes  must  be  full  of  animation  and  of  medium 
size,  the  best  color  being  a  rich  brown,  and  they  should  be  set  with 
their  angles  straight  across. 

^'  The  fMoA:  (value  6)  has  not  the  full  rounded  muscularity  of  the 
pointer,  being  considerably  thinner,  but  still  slightly  arched,  and 
set  into  the  head  without  that  prominence  of  the  occipitel  bone 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  that  dog.  It  must  not  be  ^throaty,' 
though  the  skin  is  loose. 

'^  The  Aoulden  and  ehed  (value  16)  should  display  gpreat  liberty 
in  all  directions,  with  sloping  deep  shoulder-blades  and  elbows  well 
letdown.  The  chest  should  be  deep  rather  than  wide,  the  ribs 
should  be  well  sprung  behind  the  shoulder,  and  great  dq>th  of  the 
back  ribs  should  be  espedally  demanded. 

**Back  quarUrs  and  fiUfies  (value  16).    An  arohed  loin  is  de- 
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surabky  bat  not  to  the  extent  of  being  ^  rosched'  or  '  wbeel-faatked/ 
a  defeot  which  generally  tends  to  a  slow  np-and-down  gallop. 
Stifles  well  bent  and  set  wide  tpart,  to  allow  the  hind  legs  to  be 
broiq^ht  forward  with  liberty  in  the  gallop. 

**  Leg9,  etbowB^  and  hock%  (value  12).  The  elbows  and  toes  which 
generally  go  together  should  be  set  straight,  and  if  not,  the  ^  pigeon 
toe'  or  intumed  leg  is  less  objectionable  than  the  out  turn,  in  which 
the  elbow  is  confined  by  its  close  attachment  to  the  ribs.  The  arm 
should  be  muscular  and  its  bone  fully  developed,  with  strong  and 
broad  knees,  short  pasterns,  of  which  the  siae  in  point  of  bone  should 
be  as  great  as  possible  (a  very  important  point),  and  their  slope  not 
exceeding  a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  straight  line.  Many 
good  judges  insist  upon  a  perfectly  upright  pastern,  like  that  of  the 
foxhound ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  setter  has  to  stop 
himself  suddenly  when  at  full  stretch  he  catches  scent,  and  to  do 
this  with  an  upright  and  rigid  pastern  causes  a  considerable  strain 
on  the  ligaments,  soon  ending  in  ^knuckling  over;'  hence  a  very 
slight  bend  is  to  be  preferred.  The  hind  legs  should  be  muscular, 
with  plenty  of  bone,  dean  strong  hocks,  and  hairy  feet. 

^  The /est  (value  8)  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  upon  their 
capabilily  of  standing  wear  and  tear  depends  the  utility  of  the  dog. 
A  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  cat-  and  hare-foot  for  standing  work.  Foxhound  masters  in- 
variably select  that  of  the  cat,  and  as  they  have  better  opportunities 
than  any  other  daas  of  instituting  the  necessary  comparison,  their 
selection  may  be  accepted  as  final.  But  as  setters  are  specially 
required  to  stand  wet  weather,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  good  growth  of  hair  between  the  toes,  and  on  this 
account  a  hare-foot,  well  clothed  with  hair,  as  it  generally  is,  must 
be  preferred  to  a  cat-foot  naked,  as  is  often  the  case,  except  on  the 
upper  sur&ce. 

'^  The  fiag  (value  6)  is  in  appearance  very  characteristic  of  the 
breed,  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  two  puppies  in  a 
well-bred  litter  exhibit  a  curl  or  other  malformation,  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  indicative  of  a  stain.    It  is  often  compared  to  ascimitar^ 
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bat  it  resembleB  it  only  in  respect  of  its  narrownoBBy  the  amount 
ot  curl  in  the  bkde  of  this  Turkish  weapon  being  far  too  great 
to  make  it  the  model  of  the  setter's  flag.  Again,  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  comb,  but  as  combs  are  nsuallj  straight,  here  again  the 
simile  faik,  asthe  setter's  flag  should  have  a  gentle  sweep ;  and  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  any  familiar  form  is  to  the  scythe  with  the 
curve  reversed.  The  feather  must  be  composed  of  straight  silky 
hairs,  and  beyond  the  root  the  less  short  hair  on  the  flag  the  better, 
espedally  towards  the  point,  of  which  the  bone  should  be  fine  and 
the  feather  tapering  with  it 

^'  Sjfmmdn/  and  qualUy  (value  6).  In  character  the  setter  should 
display  a  great  amount  of  *  quality,'  a  term  which  is  difficult  of 
explanation,  thoi^h  fully  appreciated  by  all  experienced  sportsmen. 
It  means  a  combination  of  symmetry,  as  understood  by  the  artist, 
with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  breed  under  examination,  as 
interpreted  by  the  sportsman.  Thus  a  setter  possessed  of  such  a 
firame  and  outline  as  to  charm  the  artist,  would  be  considered  by 
the  sportsman  defective  in  Equality'  if  he  possessed  a  curly  or 
harsh  ccat,  or  if  he  had  a  heavy  head  with  pendent  bloodhound- 
like  jowl  and  throaty  neck.  The  general  ouUme  is  very  el^ant, 
and  more  taking  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  than  that  of  the  pointer. 

^  The  texture  and  feather  of  coat  (value  6)  are  much  regarded 
among  setter  breeders,  a  soft  silky  hair  without  curl  being  con- 
sidered a  eine  qua  non.  The  feather  should  be  considerable,  and 
should  fringe  the  hind  as  well  as  fore  legs. 

''The  eohr  of  coat  (value  6)  is  not  much  insisted  on  among 
English  setters,  a  great  variety  being  admitted.  These  are  now 
generally  claased  as  follows  in  the  order  given :  1,  Black  and  white 
ticked,  with  large  splashes,  or  more  or  less  marked  with  black, 
known  as  blue  Belton ;  2,  orange  and  white  freckled,  known  as 
orange  Belton ;  3,  plain  orange  or  lemon  and  white ;  4,  liver  and 
white ;  6,  black  and  white  with  slight  tan  markings ;  6,  black  and 
white;  7,  liver  and  white;  8,  pure  white;  9,  black;  10,  liver; 
11,  red  or  yellow.*' 

We  would  call  attention  to  a  r^ietition  in  numbers  4  and  7, 
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which  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  first  instance^  as  liver  and  white 
ranks  below  black,  white,  and  tan,  and  black  and  white,  with  setter 
breeders. 

THE  nUQBH  SETTER. 

This  dog  differs  from  the  English  setter  as  follows ;  the  value 
of  points  being  the  same  in  both  cases : 

'^The  9kuU  is  somewhat  longer  and  narrower,  the  eyebrows 
being  well  raised,  and  the  occipital  prominence  as  marked  as  in 
the  pointer. 

^^The  now  is  a  trifle  longer,  with  good  width,  and  square  at 
the  end ;  nostrils  wide  and  open,  with  the  nose  itself  of  a  deep 
mahogany  or  very  dark  fleshy  color,  not  pink  or  black. 

"ByeSf  ears,  and  Ups.  The  eyes  should  be  a  rich  brown  or 
mahogany  color,  well  set,  and  full  of  intelligence ;  a  pale  or  goose- 
berry eye  is  to  be  avoided.  Ears  long  enough  to  reach  within 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  though  more 
tapering  than  in  the  English  dog,  never  coming  to  a  point ;  they 
should  be  set  low  and  dose,  but  well  back,  and  not  approaching  to 
the  hound's  in  setting  and  leather.  Whiskers  red ;  lips  deep,  but 
not  pendulous. 

*^  In  Jiramef  the  Irish  dog  is  higher  on  the  1^  than  either  the 
English  or  black-and-tan,  but  his  elbows  are  well  let  down  never- 
theless; his  shoulders  are  long  and  sloping;  brisket  deep,  but 
never  wide ;  and  his  back  ribs  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of 
his  English  brethren ;  loin  good,  slightly  arched,  and  well  coupled 
to  his  hips,  but  not  very  wide;  quarters  slightly  sloping,  and  flag 
set  on  rather  low,  but  straight,  fine  in  bone,  and  beautifully 
carried.  Breeders  are,  however,  going  for  straight  backs  like 
that  of  Palmerston,  with  flags  set  on  as  high  as  in  the  English 
setter. 

^^Legs  very  straight,  with  good  hocks,  well-bent  stifles,  and 
muscular  but  not  heavy  haunches. 

"  The /est  are  hare-like,  and  moderately  hairy  between  the  toeR. 

*^  The  flag  is  clothed  with  a  long,  straight  comb  of  hair,  never 
bushy  or  curly,  and  this  is  beautifully  displayed  on  the  point 
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'^  The  ooat  should  be  somewhat  ooaraer  than  that  of  the  English 
setter,  being  midway  between  that  and  the  bladc-and-tan,  wavy 
bat  not  curly,  and  by  no  means  long.  Both  hind  and  fore  1^ 
are  well  feathered,  but  not  profusely,  and  the  ears  are  famished 
with  feather  to  the  same  extent,  with  a  slight  wave,  but  no  curl. 

^^  The  color  should  be  a  rich  blood-red,  without  any  traces  of 
black  on  the  ears  or  along  the  back ;  in  many  of  the  best  strains, 
however,  a  pale  color  or  an  occasional  tinge  of  black  is  shown 
A  little  white  on  the  neck,  breast,  or  toes  is  by  no  means  objection- 
able, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  preponderance  of  white,  so  as 
to  constitute  what  is  called  ^  white  and  red,'  is  met  with  in  some 
good  strains.'' 

THE  GORDON,  OB  BLAGK-AN1>-TAN  SETTEB. 

The  points  of  difference  between  this  dog  and  the  English  setter 
are, — 

^  The  deuU  is  usually  a  little  heavier  than  that  of  the  English 
Better,  but  in  other  respects  it  resembles  it. 

''  The  nose  also  is  like  the  English  setter's,  but  it  is  usually  a  trifle 
wider. 

^  The  flag  is  usually  a  trifle  shorter  than  that  of  the  English 
setter,  which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  shape. 

^'The  ooai  is  generally  harder  and  coarser  than  that  of  the 
English  or  Irish  setter,  occasionally  with  a  strong  disposition  to 
curl,  as  in  the  celebrated  champions  Reuben  and  Regent. 

'^The  ixloT  is  much  insisted  on.  The  black  should  be  rich, 
without  mixture  with  the  tan,  and  the  latter  should  be  a  deep 
mahogany-red  without  any  tendency  to  fawn.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  original  Gordons  were  often  black-tan  and  white ;  but  as  in 
all  our  shows  the  classes  are  limited  to  black-tan,  the  long  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  on  that  score  are  now  obsolete. 
A  little  white  on  the  chesty  and  a  white  toe  or  two,  are  not  ob- 
jected to;  but  a  decided  frill  is  considered  by  most  jadges  to  be  a 
blemish.  The  red-tan  should  be  shown  on  cheeks,  lips,  throat, 
spot  over  the  eyes,  fore  1^  nearly  to  the  elbows,  hind  legs  up  to 
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the  stifles,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  flag,  but  not  ninning  into 
its  long  hair/' 

THE  POUITEB. 

The  pointer  family  has  no  divisions  like  those  in  eetten,  but  is 
divided  aooording  to  weight  into  large  and  small  classeSi  those  over 
fi%  pounds  composing  the  former,  and  those  under  the  latter. 

The  points  of  form  are, — 

"  The  shuU  (value  10)  should  be  of  good  siae,  but  not  as  heavy 
as  in  the  old  Spanish  pointer,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  his  half-*bred 
descendants.  It  should  be  wider  across  the  ears  than  that  of  the 
setter,  with  a  forehead  rising  well  at  the  brows.  A  full  develop- 
ment of  the  occipital  protuberance  is  indispensable,  and  the  upper 
surface  should  be  in  two  slightly  rounded  flats,  with  a  furrow 
between. 

^  The  fiose  (value  10)  should  be  long  (four  inches  to  four  and 
three-quarters  inches)  and  broad,  with  widoly-open  nostrils.  The 
end  must  be  moist,  and  in  health  cold  to  the  touch.  It  should  be 
black  or  very  dark  brown,  in  all  but  the  lemon  and  whites,  but  in 
them  it  may  be  a  deep  flesh-color.  It  should  be  cut  off  square 
and  not  pointed,  known  as  the  '  snipe  nose'  or  ^  pig  jaw.'  Teeth 
meeting  evenly. 

"  The  neok  (value  6)  should  be  arched  towards  the  head,  long 
and  round,  without  any  approach  to  dewlap  or  throatiness.  It 
should  come  out  wiUi  a  graceful  sweep  from  between  the  shoulder- 
blades. 

^*  The  Jumliers  and  ched  (value  16)  are  dep^dent  upon  each  other 
for  their  formation.  Thus  a  wide  and  hooped  cheat  cannot  have 
the  blades  lying  flat  against  its  aides ;  and,  consequently,  instead  of 
this  and  their  sloping  badtwards,  as  they  ought  to  do  in  order  to  give 
free  action,  they  are  upright,  short,  and  fixed.  Of  course  a  certain 
width  is  required  to  give  room  for  the  lungs ;  but  the  volume  re- 
quired should  be  obtained  by  depth  rather  than  width.  Behind 
the  blades  the  ribs  should,  however,  be  well  arched,  but  still  deep ; 
this  depth  of  back  rib  is  specially  important 

^'  The  book,  quarterif  and  ttifles  (value  16)  constitute  the  main  pro* 
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pellers  of  the  maohine^  and  on  their  proper  development  the  speed 
and  power  of  the  dog  depend.  The  loin  should  be  very  slightly 
arched  and  fall  of  muscle,  whidi  should  run  well  over  the  back 
ribs ;  the  hips  should  be  wide,  with  a  tendency  even  to  ruggedness, 
and  the  quarters  should  droop  very  slightly  from  them.  These  last 
must  be  full  of  firm  muscle,  and  the  stifles  should  be  well  bent  and 
carried  widely  apart,  tso  as  to  allow  the  hind  legs  to  be  brought  well 
forward  in  the  gallop,  instituting  a  form  of  aodon  which  does  not 
tire. 

^^  Leg$^  elbowif  and  hoeks  (value  12).  These  chiefly  bony  parts, 
though  merely  the  levers  by  which  the  muscles  act,  must  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  given  them ;  and  this  must  act  in  the 
straight  line  of  progression.  Substance  of  bone  is  therefore  de- 
manded, not  only  in  the  shanks  but  in  the  joints,  the  knees  and 
hocks  being  especially  required  to  be  bony.  The  elbows  should  be 
well  let  down,  giving  a  long  upper  arm,  and  should  not  be  turned 
in  or  out;  the  latter  being,  however,  the  lesser  fault  of  the  two,  as 
the  confined  elbow  limits  the  action  considerably.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  hocks,  which  may  be  turned  in  rather  than  out ; 
the  former  being  generally  accompanied  with  that  wideness  of 
stifles  which  I  have  already  insisted  on.  Both  hind  and  fore  pas- 
terns should  be  shorty  nearly  upright,  and  full  of  bone. 

**  The  fed  (value  8)  are  all-important ;  for  however  fast  and 
strong  the  action  may  be,  if  the  feet  are  not  well  shaped  and  their 
homy  covering  hard,  the  dog  will  soon  become  footsore  when  at 
work,  and  will  then  refuse  to  leave  his  master's  heek,  however  high 
his  courage  may  be.  Breeders  have  long  disputed  the  comparatively 
good  qualities  of  the  round  cat-like  foot  and  the  long  one  resembling 
that  of  die  hare.  In  the  pointer  my  own  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
the  cat-foot,  with  the  toes  well  arched  and  dose  togdher.  This  is 
the  desideratum  of  the  M.  F.  H.,  and  I  think  stands  work  better 
than  the  hare-foot,  in  which  the  toes  are  not  arched  but  still  lie 
close  together.  In  the  setter  the  greater  amount  of  hair  to  a  certain 
extent  condones  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  liare-foot ;  but  in  the 
pmnter  no  such  superiority  can  be  claimed.    The  main  point,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  closeness  of  the  pads,  combined  with  thickness  of  the 
horny  covering. 

^^  The  tiem  (value  6)  most  be  strong  in  bone  at  the  root,  but  should 
at  once  be  reduced  in  size  as  it  leaves  the  body,  and  then  gradually 
taper  to  a  point  like  a  bee's  sting.  It  should  be  very  slightly  curved, 
carried  a  little  above  the  line  of  the  back,  and  without  the  slightest 
approach  to  curl  at  the  tip. 

^'Of  &ymmid!ry  and  ^puJiby  (value  7)  the  pointer  should  display  a 
goodly  proportion,  no  dog  showing  more  difference  between  the 
gentleman  and  his  opposite.  It  is  impossible  to  analyze  these  essen- 
tials, but  every  good  judge  carries  the  knowledge  with  him. 

^^  The  iextwre  (value  3)  of  coat  in  the  pointer  should  be  soft  and 
mellow,  but  not  absolutely  silky. 

''  In  color  (value  6)  there  is  now  little  choice,  in  point  of  fashion, 
between  the  liver  and  lemon  and  whites.  After  them  come  the 
black  and  whites  (with  or  without  tan),  then  the  pure  black,  and 
lastly  the  pure  liver.  Dark  liver  ticked  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful color  of  all  to  the  eye." 

THE  SPANIEL. 

Under  the  head  of  the  modern  cocker  all  field-spaniels  are  now 
grouped,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sussex,  the  Clumber,  the  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Welsh,  or  Devon  cocker.  A  few  specimens  of  the 
Clumber  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  but  they  are  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  present  description,  except  by  saying 
they  are  the  largest  of  all  the  field-spaniels  seen  here.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  heavy  head,  long  body,  and  very  short  legs, 
which  formation,  with  their  weight,  makes  them  slow  workers  with 
little  endurance.  They  take  their  name  from  a  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  by  whom  they  were  bred,  are  lemon  and  white  in 
color,  difficult  to  raise,  and  have  few  attributes  of  value  to  Ameri- 
can sportsmen.  The  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Welsh  spaniels  have,  we 
think,  no  representatives  in  this  country,  thus  leaving  us  only  the 
cocker.    Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  dog  of  late,  and 
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dabfi  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  introdacing 
him  more  generally.    His  points  of  form  are, — 

''The  head  (value  16)  should  be  long^  with  a  marked  brow^  but 
still  only  gradually  rising  from  the  noseband  the  oodpital  protuber- 
ance well  defined.  Nose  long  and  broad,  without  any  tendenoy  to 
the  snipe  form.  Eye  expressive,  soft,  and  gentle,  but  not  too  full 
or  watery. 

''  The  ear  (value  6)  should  be  set  on  low  down,  lobuUur  in  shape, 
not  over-long  in  the  leather  or  too  heavily  dothed  with  feather, 
which  should  always  be  wavy  and  free  from  ringlets. 

''  The  neck  (value  5)  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  nose  to 
reach  the  ground  easily,  strong  and  arched,  coming  easily  out  of 
wellH9haped  shoulders. 

''  Ched,  book,  and  lama  (value  20).  The  chest  should  be  deep 
and  with  a  good  girth ;  beck  and  loin  full  of  muscle,  and  running 
well  into  one  another,  with  wide  couplings  and  well-turned  hind- 
quarters. 

"  The  length  (value  6)  of  the  spaniel  should  be  rather  more  than 
twice  his  height  at  the  shoulder. 

"  The  legs  (value  10)  must  be  full  of  bone  ai^  straight;  elbows 
neither  in  nor  out;  quarters  full  of  muscle,  and  stifles  strong  but 
not  very  much  bent. 

''  The  feet  (value  10)  are  round  and  cat-like,  well  clothed  with  hair 
between  the  toes,  and  the  pads  furnished  with  very  thick  horn. 

''  The  color  (value  6)  preferred  is  a  brilliant  black,  but  in  the 
best  strains  of  the  d(^  an  occasional  liver  or  red  puppy  will 
appear. 

^  The  eoai  (value  10)  is  flat,  slightly  wavy,  soft  and  silky ;  the 
1^  are  well  fringed  or  feathered  like  the  setter,  as  are  also  the  ears ; 
there  must  be  no  topknot  or  curl  between  the  eyes,  indicating  a  cross 
of  the  water-spaniel. 

''  The  tail  (value  10),  which  is  always  cropped  short,  must  have 
a  downward  carriage,  and  should  not  be  set  on  too  high. 

''  The  eymmetry  (value  6)  of  the  spaniel  is  considerable,  and  any 
departure  from  it  should  be  penalized  accordingly.'' 
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THE   HOUND. 

What  may  be  called  the  foxhound  is  the  hound  most  oommonly 
used  in  this  oountry.  We  say  may  be  called,  because  he  resembles 
the  foxhound  more  closely  than  any  other  variety ;  yet  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  seldom  purely  bred,  and  also  that  he  is  as  often  used  for 
hare-  as  for  fox-hunting,  and  even  for  deer-driving,  he  cannot  with 
propriety  be  said  to  belong  absolutely  to  any  one  class.  Beagles  have 
been  imported  and  appear  in  force  at  shows,  but  are  comparatively 
little  employed  in  the  field.  So  too  other  varieties  have  a  few  rep- 
resentatives, but  as  the  present  work  is  confined  to  dogs  commonly 
used  in  our  field-sports,  we  are  justified  by  circumstances  in  con- 
sidering the  foxhound  the  most  general  representative  of  the  dogs 
used  for  ^'  pursuing''  by  American  sportsmen. 

The  points  of  the  foxhound  are, — 

'^  The  head  (value  16)  should  be  of  full  size,  but  by  no  means 
heavy.  Brow  pronounced,  but  not  hig^  or  sharp.  There  must  be 
a  good  length  and  breadth,  sufficient  to  give  in  the  d(^hound  a  girth 
in  front  of  the  ears  of  fully  sixteen  inches.  The  nose  should  be 
long  (four  and  one-half  inches)  and  wide,  with  open  nostrils.  Ears 
set  on  low  and  lying  dose  to  the  cheeks. 

'^  The  neok  (value  6)  must  be  long  and  dean,  without  the  slightest 
throatiness.  It  should  taper  nicely  from  the  shoulders  to  the  head, 
and  the  upper  outline  should  be  slightly  convex. 

^'  The  shouldera  (value  10)  should  be  loi^  and  well  clothed  with 
muscle,  without  being  heavy,  especially  at  the  points.  They  must 
be  well  sloped,  and  the  true  arm  between  the  front  and  the  elbow 
must  be  long  and  muscular,  but  free  from  fat  or  lumber. 

'*  Ched  and  bade  ribs  (value  10).  The  chest  should  girth  over 
thirty  inches  in  a  twenty-four-inch  hound,  and  the  back  ribs  must 
be  very  deep. 

*'The  back  and  loin  (value  10)  must  both  be  very  muscular,  run- 
ning into  each  other  without  any  contraction  or  '  nipping'  between 
them.    The  couples  must  be  wide  even  to  raggedness,  and  there 
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Bliould  be  the  very  slightest  arch  in  the  loin,  so  as  to  be  searoely 
peroeptible. 

*^  The  kmd'qwarien^TBine  10)  or  propeUevs  are  required  to  be  very 
strong,  and  as  endaranoe  is  of  even  more  oonseqasaoe  than  speed, 
straight  stifles  are  preferred  to  those  nraeh  bent,  as  in  the  grey- 
hoond. 

'^  EBxma  (valoe  6)  set  quite  stnught,  and  neither  turned  in  nor 
out,  are  a  sine  qua  rum.  Thej  most  be  well  let  down  hj  means  of 
the  long  trae  arm  above  mentioned. 

**  Legs  and  feet  (value  20).  Every  master  of  fozhonnds  insists 
on  Iqp  as  straight  as  a  post,  and  as  strong ;  sixe  of  bone  at  the 
ankle  being  specially  regarded  as  all-important  The  desire  for 
straigfatness  is,  I  think,  carried  to  excess,  as  the  very  straight  leg 
soon  knuckles  over,  and  this  defect  may  almost  always  be  seen  more 
or  less  in  old  stallion  hounds.  The  bone  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
too  large,  but  I  prefer  a  slight  angle  at  the  knee  to  a  perfectly  straight 
line.  .  •  .  The  feet  in  all  esses  riioold  be  ronnd  and  cat-like,  with 
well-developed  knuckles  and  strong  horn,  which  last  is  of  utmost 
importance. 

^'  The  eo2or  and  eoai  (value  6)  are  not  r^rded  as  very  important 
so  long  as  the  former  is  a '  hound-color'  and  the  latter  is  short,  dense, 
hard,  and  glossy.  Hound-colors  are  black,  tan,  and  white,  black 
and  white,  and  the  various  '  pies'  compounded  of  white  and  the 
color  of  die  hare  and  badger,  or  yellow  or  tan.  In  some  old  strains 
the  bine  mottle  of  the  Southern  hound  is  still  preserved,  but  it  is 
generally  rated  ^slow.' 

''  The  stem  (value  6)  is  gently  arched,  carried  gaily  over  the  back, 
and  slightly  fringed  with  hair  below.  The  end  should  taper  to  a 
point 

"  The  symmetry  (value  6)  of  the  foxhound  is  considerable,  and 
what  is  called  '  quality'  is  highly  regarded  by  all  good  judges." 

THS    BSTBIEVBB. 

In  this  class  we  shall  include  the  Chesapeake  Bay  d(^  and  the 
Irish  water-spaniel.    The  latter  is  not  classed  as  a  retriever  in  Eng- 
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land,  but  as  he  is  largely  used  in  this  ooontiy  for  this  purpose^  and 
daily  growing  in  favor,  it  seems  appropriate  to  so  plaoe  him  in  a 
work  devoted  to  Amerioan  dogs.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  was 
before  the  war  qnite  nnmeroos  on  that  oelebrated  shooting-ground. 
The  war,  however,  put  an  end,  temporarily,  to  the  wild  fowling, 
and  the  dogs  were  scattered,  so  that  when  the  demand  for  their 
services  was  revived  but  few  pure  specimens  existed.  These  were, 
however,  carefully  preserved,  and,  being  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
appreciated  their  value,  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  breed 
up  to  its  former  strength.  Prominent  sportsmen  of  the  West  have 
also  taken  them  up,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  not 
again  be  allowed  to  run  out,  an  end  which  would  be  just  cause  for 
r^ret,  as  they  are  the  only  strictly  American  sporting-dogs  we  have. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  dog  is  also  known  as  the  ''  Brown  Winches- 
ter'' or  ^'  Bed  Chester,"  and  is  claimed  to  be  descended  from  a  cross 
of  ^'  the  English  water-poodle  and  the  Newfoundland."  This  is 
the  pedigree  given  by  one  of  the  best-known  duck-shooters  of  the 
bay,  a  man  who  has  owned  the  breed  for  many  years,  and  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  preserving  it.  The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion :  ''  They  are  a  low,  heavy-set,  densely-coated  dog,  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  color  on  the  back,  shading  lighter  on  the  sides,  and 
running  into  a  very  light  yellow  or  white  on  the  belly  and  inside  of 
the  legs ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  also  frequently  marked  with  white. 
They  are  of  other  colors,  but  any  change  from  the  brown  shows  a 
want  of  careful  breeding."  This  dog  possesses  an  extremely  hardy 
constitution  and  great  strength  in  swimming,  being  frequently 
known  to  ''  chase  a  crippled  duck  one  and  two  miles."  For  tide- 
water or  any  open  shooting,  where  sight  and  not  scent  is  required 
for  retrieving,  he  has  no  superior ;  and  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  follow  by  sight  only,  it  is  possible  his  scenting  powers  can  bo 
developed  by  puttbg  him  to  different  work,  or  by  some  judicious 
cross,  which  will  supply  this  deficiency  without  impairing  his  excel- 
lence in  other  respects.  If  keenness  of  nose  can  be  given  him  in 
any  way,  he  will  be  as  valuable  to  duck-shooters  generally  as  the 
setter  or  pointer  is  to  those  who  hunt  the  uplands. 
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The  Irish  water-spaniels  found  in  this  oountry  are  almost  exda- 
sively  of  the  McOarthy  breed,  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  whioh 
Stonehenge  says,  "jdaj  be  considered  the  type  of  Irish  water- 
spaniel,  and  his  description  ...  is  the  standard  by  which  the  breed 
is  judged."    The  description  is  as  follows : 

^'The  head  (value  10)  is  by  no  means  long,  with  very  little 
brow,  but  moderately  wide.  It  is  covered  with  curls,  rather  longer 
and  more  open  than  those  of  the  body,  nearly  to  the  eyes,  but  not 
so  as  to  be  wigged  like  the  poodle. 

*^  The  faee  and  eyes  (value  10)  are  very  peculiar.  Face  very 
long  and  quite  bare  of  curl,  the  hair  being  short  and  smooth, 
thoi^h  not  glossy ;  nose  broad,  and  nostrils  well  developed ;  teeth 
strong  and  level;  eyes  small  and  set  almost  flush,  without  eye- 
brows. 

''The  tophnoi  (value  10)  is  characteristic  of  the  true  breed,  and 
is  estimated  accordingly.  It  should  fall  between  and  over  the  eyes 
in  a  peaked  form. 

'^  The  ears  (value  10)  are  long,  the  leather  extending,  when  drawn 
fonvard,  a  little  beyond  the  nose,  and  the  curls  with  which  they  are 
clothed  two  or  three  inches  beyond.  The  whole  of  the  ears  is 
thickly  covered  with  curls,  which  gradually  lengthen  towards  the 
tips. 

'^  Ched  and  Aoulders  (value  7}).  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  these  points,  which  must  nevertheless  be  of  sufficient  dimen« 
sions  and  muscularity.  The  chest  is  small  compared  with  most 
breeds  of  similar  substance. 

''The  6aci  and  quarters  (value  7})  also  have  no  peculiarity,  but 
the  stifles  are  almost  always  straight,  giving  the  appearance  of 


^*Legs  and  feet  (value  10).  The  legs  should  be  straight,  and 
the  feet  large,  but  strong;  the  toes  are  somewhat  open,  and  covered 
with  short  crisp  curls.  In  all  dop  of  this  breed  the  1^  are 
thickly  clothed  with  short  curls,  slightly  pendent  behind  and  at 
the  sides,  and  some  have  them  all  round,  hanging  in  ringlets  for 
tome  time  before  the  annual  shedding.    No  feather  like  that  of 
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the  setter  should  be  shown.  The  front  of  the  hind  legs  below  the 
hooks  is  always  bare. 

'^  The  tail  (value  10)  is  very  thick  at  the  root^  where  it  is  clothed 
with  very  short  hair.  Beyond  the  root,  however^  the  hair  is  per- 
fectly shorty  so  as  to  look  as  if  the  tail  had  been  clipped^  which  it 
sometimes  firaudiJently  is  at  our  shows^  but  the  natural  bareness 
of  the  tail  is  a  true  characteristic  of  the  breed. 

^*  The  coat  (value  10)  is  composed  of  short  curls  of  hair,  not 
woolhff  which  betrays  the  poodle  cross.  A  soft,  flossy  coat  is  ob- 
jected to  as  indicative  of  admixture  with  some  one  of  the  land- 
spaniels. 

"  The  color  (value  10)  must  be  a  deep  pure  liver  without  white ; 
but  as  in  other  breeds,  a  white  toe  will  occasionally  appear  even  on 
the  best-bred  litter. 

*^  The  9jfmmdry  (value  6)  of  this  dog  is  not  very  greaf 

BKLATTVB  MERITS. 

The  relative  merits  of  setters,  pointers^  and  spaniels  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  many  battles  royal  have  been  fought.  Sportsmen 
have  their  preferences,  and  will  continue  to  hold  to  them,  in  spite 
of  argument,  until  satisfied  by  experience  that  they  are  wrong. 
For  spaniels  there  is  of  course  but  limited  use.  Their  place  is  in 
thickets  and  close  woodlands,  and  their  game  the  ruffed  grouse  and 
woodcock.  Comparison  with  setters  and  pointers  must  therefore 
be  restricted  to  this  kind  of  work,  as  for  open  shooting  the  greater 
speed  and  range  of  the  latter  dog^  give  them  an  unquestionable 
superiority.  It  is  claimed  that  the  short  range  required  in  wood- 
land shooting  is  injurious  to  the  speed  of  setters  and  pointers. 
This  \b  an  English  idea,  which  has  been  adopted  here;  but,  speak- 
ing for  ourselves,  we  have  seen  too  many  cases  in  which  this  theory 
has  been  utterly  refuted,  to  admit  that  it  is  based  upon  either 
reason  or  fact  The  question  in  our  mind  is  not  one  of  speed,  but 
simply  of  natural  adaptation  for  work,  and  upon  this  we  have  a 
decided  opinion,  though  we  do  not  propose  to  express  it,  but  to 
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give  to  others  the  same  liberty  in  thought  and  action  we  claim  for 
omrselves. 

Pointers  and  setters  are  used  upon  the  same  game,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  they  would  afford  ohanoe  for  fair  comparison. 
We  think,  however,  no  equality  exists  between  them,  owing  to 
natural  physical  characteristics,  which  plainly  indicate  the  very 
diflerent  circumstances  of  ground  and  climate  to  which  they  are 
suited.  We  have  had  many  years'  experience  with  both  dogs,  and 
our  preference  is  based  upon  what  experience  has  taught  us  is  the 
better  of  the  two  for  the  sport  we  indulge  in.  We  are  satisfied 
each  is  superior  to  the  other  under  certain  circumstances,  but  that 
one  has  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  than  the  other  we 
also  as  firmly  believe.  In  times  past  we  have  expressed  our  views 
and  backed  them  by  arguments,  but  in  the  present  instance  we 
deem  it  better  to  avoid  the  vexed  question,  since  there  can  be  no 
debate  when  only  the  writer  has  an  opportunity  to  express  an 
opinion.  In  fiust,  we  should  not  have  touched  the  matter  at  all 
but  for  the  imjHFopriely  of  utterly  ignoring  what  has  been,  and 
probably  will  always  be,  a  bone  of  contention  to  sportsmen  and 
breedtts. 


Blvb  PBnoB,**  **  Katm.** 
>.  R.  U.P.  LlewelUn,  Kncluid. 

CHAPTER  V. 


THE  8CIENGE  OF  BREEDING. 


N  no  one  respect  is  the  change  in  popular 
feeling  upon  what  relates  to  field  sports 
more  marked  than  in  the  opinion  now 
entertained  of  those  who  breed  dogs.  A 
few  years  since  field  sports  themselves 
were  hardly  tolerated^  but  a  man  who 
bred  dogs  was  regarded  as  a  low  character, 
not  to  be  recognized  by  gentlemen  except 
as  the  supplier  of  their  wants.  The  high 
rank  which  sportsmanship  has  since  taken  has,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
raised  breeding  proportionally.  Gentlemen  wish  to  deal  with  gen- 
tlemen. Canine  breeding  has  been  recognized  as  a  science,  and  an 
American  gentleman  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  breeding  a  crack 
field-trial  winner  as  an  English  lord  takes  in  breeding  a  winner  of 
the  Derby.  Even  sportsmen  who  do  not  breed  extensively  like  to 
breed  occasional  litters,  and  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  something 
should  be  said  of  the  science,  since  only  by  knowledge  and  obser- 
vance of  its  laws  can  success  be  reasonably  expected. 
60 
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Ezperienoe  is  of  as  much  value  in  this  matter  as  in  any  other^ 
yet  there  are  certain  general  principles  whidi  inexperienced  persons 
can  understand,  and  by  following  them  closely  cannot  go  fiir  wrong 
even  in  first  essays. 

THE  THEOBT  THAT  "LIKE  PBODUCES  LIKE.'* 

It  is  claimed  that  "  like  produces  like."  This  is  true,  but  equally 
so  of  the  bad  as  of  the  good,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  what 
constitutes  similarity,  and  to  what  extent  this  is  desirable,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  successful  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
productiou  of  dogs  with  desirable  characteristics.  As  formerly 
understood,  like  to  like  meant  nothing  more  than  the  mating  of  one 
good  field  performer  with  another,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
this  is  only  the  alphabet  of  the  theory,  and  such  unions  were  more 
liable  to  produce  worthless  than  good  progeny. 

In  the  first  place  blood  was  not  r^rded,  and  in  this  more  in- 
telligent age  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  blood  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Dogs  of  entirely  different  strains  were  bred  together, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  breed  has  its  individual 
characteristics,  such  fixed  and  definite  character  being  in  fact  the 
very  foundation  of  the  daim  to  be  considered  a  breed,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  mating  of  individuals  of  different  breeds  produces, 
as  a  primary  result,  a  mingling  of  the  different  attributes  of  the 
parents  in  their  progeny.  The  tendency  of  all  domesticated  aniomls, 
and  especially  of  those  which  have  been  developed  in  what  may  be 
called  an  unnatural  degree,  is  to  degenerate,  and  this  inclination  can 
be  overcome  only  by  persistent  strengthening  of  the  cultivated 
attributes,  by  ccmtinued  breeding  in  the  line  which  produced  them. 
To  mingle  diflerent  characteristics  is,  therefore,  to  introduce  con- 
flicting forces,  each  striving  to  assert  its  supremacy,  and  in  a  litter 
thus  bred  there  will  naturally  be  great  variation  in  the  character  of 
individuals.  Some  will  resemble  one  parent,  some  the  other,  and 
others  will  differ  from  both.  This  resemblance  and  variation  will 
not  be  confined  to  physical  form,  but  will  extend  to  the  higher 
fiunldes  also,  and  while  some  individuals  omy  be  as  good  as  their 
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parents,  others  will  oertainly  fall  short  of  their  standard,  owing  to 
the  disturbing  influenoes  of  the  different  strains.  If  die  blood  of 
the  parents  is  impnre  the  variations  will  be  all  the  greater,  but  even 
with  the  purest  blood  they  will  be  present,  and  utterly  destroy  that 
uniformity  of  characteristics  which  is  sought  for  in  breeding.  We 
see,  then,  we  may  mate  individuals  of  equally  fine  qualities,  and  even 
of  equal  purity  in  blood,  yet  they  will  not  produce  progeny  equal 
to  diemselves.     Like  does  not  produce  like,  therefore,  in  such  cases. 

Even  if  we  advance  a  step  further  and  demand  that  in  addition 
to  similarity  in  field  qualities  there  shall  be  similarity  in  blood,  we 
shall  find,  if  we  stop  here,  we  have  not  got  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  highest  success.  There  may  be  as  wide  divergence  in  physical 
characteristics  or  in  character  in  individuals  of  the  same  blood  as 
in  those  of  difi^nt  strains,  and  the  union  of  these  will  destroy 
the  equilibrium  which  naturally  exists  in  cases  of  true  like  to  like. 
To  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  theoiy,  there  must  be  simi- 
larity and  equally  high  development  in  blood,  physical  character- 
istics, character,  disposition,  and  field  qualities.  When  all  these 
are  present  we  have  indeed  a  union  of  like  with  like,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  disturbing  elements,  and  the  efiect  of  which  must 
be  the  perpetuation  and  intensifying  of  the  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals mated. 

This  is  the  perfection  in  theory  of  breeding,  but  it  is  seldom 
reduced  to  practice,  owing  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  very  few 
breeders  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  can  examine  with  sufficient 
doeenees  into  the  fitness  of  one  individual  for  another.  If  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  general  and  strict  adherence  to  the  rule,  there 
is  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  a  race  of  dogs  superior  to  those  we 
have,  for  we  see  the  superiority  of  those  produced  by  breeders  most 
careful  in  their  selection  of  their  breeding  stock,  and  the  principle 
which  produces  such  results  on  a  small  scale  has  no  limits,  and 
will  be  equally  efiectual  if  applied  to  general  breeding.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  and  the  effect  of  past  carelessness  in  mating, 
fully  account  for  the  difierenoes  observable  in  individuals  nearly 
reUted,  and  as  we  must  take  dogf^  as  we  find  them,  we  can  only 
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study  their  good  and  bad  qualitieB,  aud  theu  apply  the  theory  in 
mating,  so  as  to  increase  tlie  good  aud  diminish  the  bad.  In  other 
words,  we  must  constantly  strive  to  breed  up  to  the  good  and  away 
from  the  bad  attributes. 

▲  COMMON  MISTAKE. 

Before  attempting  to  give  in  detail  the  plan  to  be  followed  in 
breeding,  we  must  say  a  word  of  warning  against  the  most  common 
and  £ital  mistake  which  occasional  breeders  make,  viz. :  that  of 
thinking  becanse  a  dog  has  a  first-lass  show  and  field  record  this 
is  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  one  to  breed  to.  Certainly  these 
qualities  are  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  absence  of  special 
unfitness  such  a  d<^  should  be  used  in  preference  to  one  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  or  of  less  reputation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  male  that^  ever  lived  has  produced 
equally  fine  progeny  from  all  the  females  sent  to  him,  even  when 
they  have  been  equally  fine  between  themselves.  This  variation 
in  progeny  is  due  to  the  variation  in  individual  oharacteristicB  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  the  consequent  greater  fitness  in  some 
unions  than  in  others.  Men  who  own  breeding-kennels  will  bear 
us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  an  applicant  for  a 
dog's  servioes  to  ask  any  questions  as  to  his  physical  peculiarities, 
character,  or  disposition,  yet  as  r^ards  the  contemplated  union 
these  are  as  important  items  as  any  others.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  noted  dog  is  all  right  in  these  particulars,  and 
so  he  may  be  in  the  abstract,  yet  all  wrong  in  view  of  the  special 
requirements  in  a  given  union.  No  absolutely  perfect  animal 
exists,  and  though  a  good  dog  must  certainly  possess  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  good  over  bad  qualities,  the  best  have  their  faults, 
and  if  care  is  not  taken  to  discover  these,  it  may  easily  happen 
that  two  individuals  with  the  same  faults  are  brought  together,  in 
which  case  natural  law  will  compel  the  reproduction  of  the  faults 
in  still  greater  d^ree  in  the  progeny.  As  we  have  said,  the  influ- 
ence of  like  on  like  is  equally  potent  in  bad  as  in  good  qualities, 
an  intelligent  breeder  will  therefore  make  such  selection  as  will 
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insure  the  desired  influenoey  and  avoid  that  which  is  undesirable. 
Occasional  breeders  are  more  liable  to  select  unsuitable  mates  than 
regular  breeders,  because  the  former  generally  send  to  other  men's 
dog8y  while  the  latter  own  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  study  their  peculiarities  and  mate  them 
accordingly. 

WHAT  TO  BREED  FOB. 

As  ihe  object  in  breeding  is  the  production  of  dogs  of  high 
quality,  the  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
such  quality  consists  in.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  a  first-class 
dog  will  possess  a  form  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  per- 
fection, field  qualities  of  a  high  order,  a  strong  character,  and  a  fine 
disposition. 

Perfection  of  form  coq3i8ts  in  truth  to  breed  characteristics,  and 
the  combination  of  bone  and  muscle  in  proportions  which  give  the 
greatest  ability  to  stand  work.  By  truth  to  breed  characteristics 
we  mean  that  the  dog  must  display  the  form  peculiar  to  his  breed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  must  not  show  any  approach  to  that  of 
others.  For  example,  the  Irish  setter  must  not  have  a  head  Irke 
the  English  setter,  or  the  shorter  legs  of  the  latter.  The  pointer 
must  not  return  to  the  hound  type,  and  the  water-spaniel  must  not 
have  the  woolly  coat  of  the  poodle. 

Fii'kl  qualities  consist  in  speed,  endurance,  style,  stanchness, 
keenness  of  scenting  power,  and  love  of  hunting.  Speed  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  dog  to  beat  a  wide  expanse  of  country  while  the 
sportsman  walks  over  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  thus  saving  him 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  insuring  the  finding  of  all  the  game  on 
the  range.  The  possession  of  speed  does  not  necessarily  incapacitate 
the  dog  for  the  dose  range  necessary  in  cover-shooting,  as  the  pace 
can  be  regulated  in  breaking,  as  we  shall  show  under  that  head. 
The  endurance  must  be  great  or  the  dog  will  soon  give  way  under 
the  strain  of  fast  work,  and  by  tiring  become  practically  useless, 
very  possibly  just  when  speed  is  most  needed.  This  quality,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  highly  developed,  and  its  presence  gives  the  dog 
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value  in  proportion  to  its  degree.  Style  means  the  beauty  of  the 
dog's  action  when  at  work.  Practically,  it  does  not  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  his  efficiency^  but  it  certainly  adds  to  the  sportsman's 
pleasure,  as  the  appearance  of  a  stylish  d<^  beating  his  ground, 
dra¥nng  to  birds,  or  pointing,  is  much  more  attractive  than  that 
of  a  slovenly  though  equally  efficient  performer.  Stanohness  is  a 
^me  qua  non.  Without  tenacity  of  point  other  work,  however  bril 
liant,  is  rendered  useless,  as  the  dog,  pointing  the  birds  far  in  advance 
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of  the  gun,  will  by  breaking  point  flush  them  before  the  sportsman 

can  come  up.     Keenness  of  scenting  powers,  commonly  called 

'^  nose,''  is  also  a  quality  which  can  never  be  excessive.    It  is  one 

of  the  most  important  attributes  of  a  field-dog,  and  may  indeed  be 

placed  in  the  front  rank,  as  upon  it  depends  the  success  of  the  dog's 

work.     Without  it  there  can  be  no  point,  as  the  dog  will  receive  no 

warning  of  the  birds'  presence,  and  consequently  will  gallop  into 

them  instead  of  stopping.     First-class  noses  are  as  rare  as  brilliaocy 

in  other  of  the  higher  faculties,  but  being  so  desirable  they  must  be 

bred  for,  and  thus  made  as  common  as  possible.    Love  of  hunting 

6 
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18  sometimes  wrongly  called  ambition.  Ambition  is  often  mere  love 
of  action^  the  delight  of  an  athlete  in  the  use  of  his  powers,  bnt 
love  of  banting  is  an  instinctive  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  intelligence,  since  there  must  be  recognition  of 
game  itself,  and  also  recognition  of  ability  to  find  it  by  certain 
action.  It  is  not  ambition,  but  it  gives  rise  to  ambition,  since  the 
dog  that  loves  to  hunt  will  be  prompted  to  work  hard,  and  to 
bear  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  such  work  uncomplainingly. 
Herein  lies  the  benefit  of  this  love  to  a  breeder.  Without  it  a  dog 
will  work  till  he  begins  to  tire,  and  then,  having  no  special  incentive, 
will  give  up,  but  with  it  he  is  constantly  prompted  by  his  pleasure 
to  renewed  exertion.  It  is  also  a  great  help  to  the  breaker,  I)eing 
in  fact  the  only  thing  which  induces  the  dog  to  hunt  with  a  pur- 
pose. A  breaker  can  drill  any  dog  mechanically,  but  if  he  does  not 
love  to  hunt  no  amount  of  breaking  will  make  him  do  it  There 
is  no  doubt  but  this  love  increases  with  experience  of  the  pleasure 
it  gives.  Thus  some  dogs  who  do  not  show  it  at  first  will  develop 
it  later ;  such  individuals  are,  however,  at  best  doubtful,  and  with- 
out a  pronounced  instinctive  love  of  hunting  displayed  by  the  dog 
on  his  first  entry  to  game,  there  is  little  satisfaction  or  hope  to  repay 
the  breaker's  trouble. 

By  character  we  mean  intelligence  and  courage.  These  are  fre- 
quently classed  witli  the  field  qualities,  but  as  they  are  also  as  com- 
monly called  into  play  by  every-day  life  out  of  the  field,  we  think 
they  deserve  a  place  by  themselves.  Upon  intelligence  depends  the 
dog's  capacity  for  receiving  instruction,  not  only  in  what  pertains 
to  field  work,  but  also  upon  those  points  which  render  him  generally 
useful  to  his  master.  In  the  field  it  directs  and  regulates  the  appli- 
cation of  his  powers  and  experience  to  the  discovery  and  outwitting 
,of  his  game,  thus  enabling  the  sportsman  to  obtain  shots  he  would 
not  get  with  a  less  intelligent  assistant.  Intelligence  varies  in  dogs 
as  widely  as  in  human  beings,  but  in  the  former  it  is  under  control, 
so  far  at  least  that  it  may  be  specially  bred  for  by  selection  and 
mating  of  individuals,  which  will  be  likely  to  give  this  quality  to 
their  progeny  through  their  mutual  possession  of  it. 
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Courage  is  very  essential  to  a  field-dog  both  in  and  out  of  the 
field.  Its  presence  insures  the  breaker  against  intimidating  the  dog 
in  breakings  and  also  against  that  timidity  under  the  gun  which  is 
so  difficult  to  overcome.  In  every-day  life  it  oertainly  renders  the 
dog  a  far  more  pleasant  and  useful  companion  than  any  timid  one 
can  be,  and,  in  short,  is  necessary  to  that  general  perfection  in  quality 
which  every  first-class  dog  should  approach  to  as  closely  as  possible. 

By  fine  disposition  we  refer  to  the  affection,  readiness  to  forget 
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injury,  and  natural  inclination  to  do  the  master's  will  and  pleasure, 
which  form  the  attraction  of  the  noble  canine  character.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  dog  is  brought  up,  as  it  may 
be  developed  or  suppressed  by  good  or  bad  treatment,  but  depends 
also  somewhat  upon  instinctive  inclination.  It  is  obviously  too  im- 
portant to  need  much  mention,  but  cannot  be  omitted  in  enumerating 
the  qualities  a  breeder  must  strive  to  gain. 
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HOW  TO  BREED. 

As  we  have  already  shown  that  oonfosioii  follows  the  mixiog  of 
different  strains^  it  is  evident  the  only  oertainty  of  obtaining  spe- 
cific results  lies  in  strict  adherence  to  one  strain,  which  has  possessed 
and  transmitted  the  desired  qualities  for  a  number  of  generations, 
thus  proving  its  fixed  character.  This  of  course  involves  inter- 
breeding, which  is  really  the  law  of  nature,  as  shown  by  the  actions 
of  those  wild  animals  which  dwelUcontinuously  in  herds.  We  can- 
not, however,  follow  this  law  as  far  as  animals  in  a  state  of  nature, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  them  purely  physical  perfection  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  direct  provision  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  through  the  law  of  force ;  in  other  words,  by  the  strong 
destroying  the  weak.  The  domesticated  dog  is  an  artificial  creature, 
possessed  of  higher  faculties  than  his  ancestors,  and  the  development 
of  (lieee,  with  also  the  enervating  effect  of  an  unnatural  life,  has 
caused  certain  weaknesses  which,  common  to  all,  are  naturally  spe- 
cially shared  in  the  same  degree  by  those  most  closely  related.  By 
interbreeding  we  of  course  obtain  in  some  degree  an  intensifying  of 
these  weaknesses,  but  this  evil  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  a 
corresponding  intensifying  of  the  good  qualities  peculiar  to  the  strain, 
which  cannot  be  got  in  any  other  way.  There  is  of  course  a  di£fer- 
ence  in  individuals  of  the  same  strain,  and  by  selecting  those  which 
display  the  good  qualities  in  the  highest  and  the  weaknesses  in 
the  lowest  degree,  we  get  the  best  substitute  for  natural  selection 
and  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  thus  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
strain  characteristics,  with  the  greatest  freedom  from  its  defects. 
By  inbreeding,  or  breeding  descendants  of  the  same  parents,  we  in- 
tensify the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  equal  proportions,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  intensify  the  natural  tendency  to  degeneration,  which 
is  only  corrected  in  otlier  cases  by  counteracting  influence.  A  very 
good  illustration  of  the  eflect  of  external  influences  is  furnished  by 
the  different  results  of  the  union  of  brothers  with  sisters,  and  that 
of  parents  with  offipring.  In  the  former  all  the  influences  from 
both  individuals  are  precisely  the  same,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  in 
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die  offipring  a  oounteracdng  inflaenoe  in  the  one-half  blood  derived 
from  an  outside  souxoe.  The  precisely  similar  blood  in  the  first  in- 
stance will  give  one  reeolt^  and  the  inflnence  of  the  outside  strain 
in  the  other  will  produoe  a  very  different  one.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  advocate  the  breeding  in  either  of  these  dose 
relations.  We  quote  them  simply  as  examples,  as  they  are  so  nearly 
alike  that  only  a  shade  of  difference  exists,  yet  from  that  shade  we 
get  results  which  indicate  how  we  ought  to  select  to  get  the  best. 

Various  strains  of  each  breed  exist,  some  much  better  than  others, 
and  these  better  ones  must  be  selected,  the  best  of  their  representa- 
tives discovered,  and  resorted  to  in  breeding,  thus  securing  continu- 
ance in  the  same  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  progression  in  the  same 
line  that  has  produced  past  excellence. 

DEFBOIS  AND  THEIR  COBBECTION. 

If  all  dogs  of  the  same  strain  were  equally  good  there  would  be 
no  need  for  selection.  They  are  not,  however,  and  the  intelligent 
breeder  wUl  carefully  study  each  individual  to  discover  his  or  her 
defects,  and  then  select  mates  which,  from  the  possession  of  oppoate 
characteristics  in  excess,  will  produce  a  correction  of  these  defects  in 
the  progeny. 

The  common  defects  are  those  of  form,  character,  and  some  par- 
ticular field  qualify.  Form  is  defective  in  two  ways  without  de- 
parture from  breed  characteristics,  viz.:  there  may  be  too  much 
weight  of  bone,  called  lumber,  or  there  may  be  too  little,  resulting 
in  weakness.  A  frame  that  is  excessively  heavy  imposes  a  very 
severe  strain  upon  the  powers  when  at  work.  Such  dogs  are  slow 
in  motion  and  have  but  little  endurance.  They  may  perform 
brilliantly  for  a  short  time,  but  they  cannot  ''stay,''  and  by  their 
break-down  put  a  premature  end  to  the  sportsman's  pleasure.  Those 
which  are  too  small  or  too  light  are  equally  inefficient  They  usually 
have  a  flashy  turn  of  speed,  and  may  even  perform  for  some  length 
of  time  under  spedally  fiEtvorable  circumstances,  but  either  by  con- 
tinuance of  work  or  by  the  trying  character  of  the  ground  hunted 
th^  are  forced  to  ''  quit"    Bogs  of  both  types  often  possess  some 
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specially  desirable  qualities^  and  oonsequently  should  not  be  utterly 
discarded  on  account  of  their  defects,  but  should  be  mated  with 
their  opposites  in  physical  structure,  thus  producing  progeny  with 
the  good  and  without  the  bad  qualities  of  the  parent 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  individual  may  be  a  marked  exception  to  his  or  her  line,  and  in 
this  case  cannot  be  depended  on  to  produce  his  or  her  own  char- 
acteristics in. any  large  d^ree,  as  the  influence  of  the  line  will 
assert  itself  in  a  majority  of  that  portion  of  the  progeny  influenced 
by  the  particular  parent.  The  d^ree  of  influence  which  one 
parent  will  exert  cannot  be  predetermined,  and  cases  have  been 
known  where  an  individual  has  displayed  a  marked  faculty  for 
impressing  his  or  her  own  likeness,  or  line  attributes,  upon  a  very 
large  percentage  of  ofispring,  even  when  extensively  bred  from 
and  mated  with  individuals  of  different  types.  A  breeder  should 
therefore  not  only  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  the  individual, 
but  also  into  those  of  the  ancestors,  that  the  combined  influence 
may  be  predetermined  as  far  as  possible. 

Minor  physical  defects  should  be  corrected  in  the  same  way  as 
the  important  ones  we  have  referred  to,  and  so  should  those  of 
character  or  field  quality,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
defects  will  naturally  be  reproduced  in  a  portion  of  the  descendants, 
though  corrected  in  others,  also  that  until  mature  form  and  full 
development  are  reached  the  degree  in  which  the  defects  have  been 
reproduced  will  not  be  fully  apparent,  so  that  the  results  of  a  union 
which  in  early  life  promises  to  be  highly  satbfactory,  may  later 
prove  disappointing.  The  only  safety,  therefore,  lies  in  the  mating 
of  individuals  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  inheriting  this 
perfection  from  a  line  of  similarly  perfect  ancestors.  When  this 
perfection  exists  on  both  sides  there  cannot  be  unfitness  on  the 
part  of  one  for  the  other,  and  the  variation  in  progeny  will  be 
avoided. 
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UNIFORMITY,  NOT  "  SORTINBSS." 

In  breeding  for  the  uniformity  which  we  have  said  is  so  desirable, 
we  most  not  be  led  by  fashion  to  seek  '^sortiness/'  or  that  close  re- 
semblance of  one  to  the  other  which  is  desirable  in  dogs  which  are 
habitually  used  in  packs,  like  foxhounds.  Certain  colors  are  often 
made  fashionable  by  bench  shows,  and  breeders  are  sometimes  led 
to  give  undue  importance  to  special  marking  by  the  favor  shown 
to  it.  Uniformity  should  extend  to  similarity  in  form  and  field 
characteristics,  but  color  or  marking,  so  long 'as  it  is  true  to  the 
breed,  should  not  be  r^arded.  Each  breed  has  its  natural  colors, 
and  if  some  are  made  more  popular  than  others,  the  effort  to  get 
the  fashionable  ones  results  in  discarding  dogs  of  otherwise  high 
merit,  possibly  the  best  in  the  lot  Such  culling  must  in  the  end 
lead  to  depreciation,  as  it  makes  a  matter  of  mere  fancy  paramount 
to  others  of  real  importance.  A  careful  breeder  who  seeks  to 
obtain  dogs  valuable  for  field  work,  will  therefore  never  reject  a 
dog  simply  for  color,  but  will  take  the  best  he  can  find,  when 
oonsidered  with  regard  for  the  most  valuable  qualities. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BBEAKINO. 


BEAKINO  a  dog  is  not^  as  many  persons 
suppose,  neoessarily  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sional. There  are  many  amateur  breakers 
in  the  country  whose  dogs  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  professional, 
and  the  number  of  such  increases  with 
every  year,  as  experience  demonstrates  the 
ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  accom- 
plished. Any  man  capable  of  handling  a  broken  dog  well  in  the 
Ifeld  is  competent  to  break  one.  To  hunt  a  dog  well  means  some- 
thing more  than  mere  following  one  about,  depending  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  past  instruction  to  keep  him  under  control  and  up  to  his 
work.  Dogs  are  as  cunning  and  wilful  as  other  animals,  and  need 
as  constant  restraint.  The  best  broken  ones  will  try  to  get  their 
own  way,  and  if  they  find  their  masters  do  not  appreciate  and  cor- 
rect their  wrong  actions,  they  quickly  come  to  despise  the  authority 
which  is  not  enforced,  and  apparently  forget  all  that  their  breakers 
have  taught  them.  To  hunt  a  dog  properly  implies,  then,  knowing 
what  he  should  do  and  making  him  do  it,  and  when  the  ability  for 
this  is  present,  the  man  b  capable  of  breaking  for  himself. 

In  their  first  field  essays  men  will  of  course  know  no  more  of 
working  than  of  breaking  dogs,  but  if  such  will  go  out  a  few  times 
with  experienced  friends,  watch  how  they  work  their  dogs,  and  then 
getting  a  well-bred,  promising  puppy,  apply  their  observations  to 
his  instruction,  they  will  be  surprised  at  their  own  improvement  in 

knowledge  and  their  success  in  teaching  their  pupils.    We  do  not 
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hesitate  to  say  sportsmen  will  find  much  greater  pleasure  in  owning 
dogs  broken  by  themsdyes  than  in  those  professionally  broken.  A 
man  would  find  but  litde  pleasure  in  hiring  a  professional  to  shoot 
for  him,  and  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  professional  breaking. 
The  possession  of  personal  skill  is  all  that  gives  attraction  to  field 
sports,  and  the  greater  and  more  general  this  is,  the  greater  propor- 
tionally will  be  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it.  The  man  who 
breaks  his  own  dogs  finds  in  their  performance  a  reward  for  his 
labor,  and  in  their  perfection  a  proof  of  his  own  ability,  which  is 
flattering,  yet  a  legitimate  cause  for  satisfaction.  Every  man  de- 
lights in  the  skilful  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  feels  for  such  an 
affection  he  will  never  feel  for  that  which  he  pays  for.  For  a  noble 
dog  every  true  man  has  this  afiection,  but  when  that  nobility  is  de- 
veloped by  the  man  himself,  the  sympathy  between  man  and  brute, 
which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  is  tenfold  strengthened 
and  intensified. 

The  only  other  obstacle  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the  amateur 
breaker  is  supposed  want  of  time.  No  greater  mistake  is  ever  made, 
for  all  the  time  necessary  is  those  odd,  spare  moments  which  come 
in  every  day,  and  which  are  idled  away  unnoticed.  If  leisure 
moments  are  profitably  and  pleasantly  employed,  they  are  not  only 
utilijBed  but  also  enjoyed,  and  that  they  can  be  profitably  and  pleas- 
antiy  applied  to  breaking  a  very  brief  experience  will  demonstrate 
beyond  question.  A  single  trial  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  as  it 
has  satisfied  others  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to  render  such  trials  success- 
ful that  we  shall  now  give  the  plan  of  breaking  which  we  have  found 
the  best  in  a  long  life  of  field  experience. 

BBEAKIHO,  HOW   DIVIDED. 

Breaking  is  properly  divided  into  that  of  the  yard  and  the  field. 
The  former  includes  bringing  the  dog  under  control,  teaching  him 
to  understand  what  certain  orders  mean  and  to  obey  them.  The  latter 
covers  work  in  the  field  upon  game  and  the  application  of  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  to  such  work.  This  course  is  adapted  to  dogs 
that  have  never  been  handled  and  that  have  no  confirmed  faults,  to 
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young  dogs  in  fact ;  but  bejond  this  something  must  be  said  of  the 
rebreaking  of  dogs  which  have  been  badly  handled,  and  which 
through  lack  of  proper  control,  and  the  promptings  of  their  own 
inclinations^  have  acquired  habits  destructive  to  field  efficiency. 

FOBCE  vs.  COAXING. 

At  the  outstart  we  must  say  we  are  no  supporter  of  what  may 
be  called  the  '^  coaxing"  sjrstem,  in  other  words,  playing  with  the 
pupil  and  coaxing  him  into  doing  what  is  desired.  Work  and  play 
are  two  very  different  things  and  cannot  be  profitably  mingled.  The 
one  involves  persistent  performance  in  the  face  of  whatever  incon- 
venience may  be  encountered,  the  other  is  a  matter  of  mere  pleasure, 
and  is  discontinued  the  moment  it  is  overbalanced  by  pain.  The 
idea  of  making  play  of  work  appears  well  in  theory,  but  it  will  not 
stand  practical  test.  It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  inexperienced  persons, 
and  of  those  who  are  morbidly  sensitive  upon  humane  principles. 
It  is  an  exaggeration  of  opposition  to  cruelty,  and,  like  other  ex- 
aggerations, is  out  of  proportion  with  common  sense.  Men  do  not 
play  at  the  work  of  their  lives.  Necessity  applies  a  force  which 
they  recognize  and  obey.  If  this  force  was  not  present  there  would 
be  very  little  work  done,  but  being  present,  it  controls  their  lives. 
The  same  principle  may  without  hardship  be  applied  to  our  control 
of  animals,  for  they  too  have  their  work,  and  an  intelligence  pro- 
portional to  the  demands  upon  them,  by  which  they  recognize  force 
and  are  led  to  yield  to  it,  doing  their  best  under  reasonable  and 
sensible  compulsion.  Men  find  their  rewards  in  success  and  the 
approbation  of  their  fellows,  and  brutes  theirs  in  the  approval  of 
the  master,  an  approval  they  appreciate,  and  which  makes  up,  evi- 
dently, the  sum  of  their  greatest  happiness.  Nothing  in  such 
forcing  as  we  advocate  approaches  cruelty,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
reward,  but  it  simply  means  teaching  a  dog  to  do  a  certain  thing 
because  he  is  ordered  to,  even  if  it  clashes  with  his  inclination,  and 
for  obedience  we  provide  ample  recompense.  In  short,  the  system 
is  one  of  rewards  and  punishments,  doubly  appealing  to  the  dog's 
intelligence,  and  making  him  a  far  better  and  more  efficient  servant 
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than  he  would  be  if  admitted  to  equality  with  his  master,  so  far  as 
to  be  allowed  option  in  the  performance  of  his  tasks. 

YABB  BSEAKINO. 

The  lessons  which  come  under  this  head  are :  1,  yielding  to  con- 
trol ;  2f  obeying  the  whistle ;  3,  stopping  at  command ;  4,  charg- 
ing; 6|  following  at  heel;  6,  retrieving;  7,  beating  the  ground 
and  quartering.  Each  of  these  must  be  thoroughly  taught  before 
passing  to  the  next,  or  they  will  be  confounded,  and  the  dog  led 
into  mistakes  while  doing  his  best  to  obey.  The  breaker  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  many  vexations,  and  to  bear  these  with 
patience,  never  allowing  his  temper  to  control  him,  even  when 
punishment  is  most  deserved.  With  intelligence  and  manly  perse- 
verance he  can  conquer  his  dog,  but  if  he  is  lacking  in  these  attri- 
butes which  mark  his  superiority  to  the  animal,  the  struggle  will 
degenerate  into  one  of  brute  with  brute,  in  which  the  most  stubborn 
will  win. 

Six  months  at  the  earliest  is  the  age  at  which  the  dog's  instruc- 
tion should  b^in,  and  another  six  can  be  profitably  added  to  this 
if  the  breaker  has  experience,  or  is  willing  to  encounter  a  little 
more  trouble.  Many  men  b^n  very  early  with  their  dogs,  but 
with  a  force  system  some  development  of  the  intelligence  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fright,  and  beyond  this  is  the  fact  that  field  work 
should  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  on  that  in  the  yard,  and  very 
young  dogs  are  apt  to  be  overworked  and  discouraged  if  taken 
into  the  field  before  they  are  old  enough  to  stand  fatigue. 

TEACHIKO  OOITTBOL. 

To  teach  a  dog  to  jdeld  to  control  we  tie  him  up,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  broad  collar  and  rope,  as  the  rattling  of  a  chain  will 
only  add  to  his  fright  The  rope  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  is 
fastened  to  a  stout  ring  in  a  fence  or  the  side  of  a  building,  so  that 
the  dog  cannot  wind  himself  up.  We  bring  him  quietly  to  the 
place  of  confinement,  as  we  desire  to  avoid  resistance  till  the  lesson 
is  fairly  b^un,  and  i|lso  to  have  that  lesson  g^ven  by  the  confine-- 
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ment  and  not  by  ourselves.  When  secured,  we  leave  him  to  jump 
and  pull  upon  the  collar  till  he  finds  escape  impoesiblei  and  that 
refflstance  only  gives  him  pain,  then,  when  he  submits  to  the  in- 
evitable and  lies  quietly  down,  we  release  him,  and  by  encourage- 
ment restore  his  confidence.  We  find  it  better  to  tie  the  dog  than 
to  hold  the  cord  in  hand  as  some  men  do,  because  the  restraint 
being  an  entirely  new  experience  awakens  fear,  and  if  this  is  asso- 
ciated with  ourselves,  we  are  put  to  the  trouble  of  overcoming  it 
before  we  can  proceed  to  further  instruction.  The  time  required 
for  this  lesson  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual, 
some  being  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  others..  Very  few  in- 
deed are  satisfied  with  a  single  experience,  and  most  require  several 
daily  repetitions;  but  thoroughness  in  this  preliminary,  remote  as 
it  appears  to  be  from  what  is  generally  considered  breaking,  is 
really  of  great  importance,  and  is  a  great  help  to  the  later  instruc- 
tion. 

TO  OBEY  THE  WHISTLE. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  lesson  we  accustom  the  dog  to  lead  well 
by  the  cord.  This  also  serves  to  prevent  lugging  upon  the  chain 
when  he  is  taken  about  later  in  life,  the  most  common  and  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  faults  a  dog  can  have.  When  he  leads  well 
we  face  him,  and  saying  '^  come,''  g^ve  him  a  gentle  pull,  and  if  he 
does  not  obey,  a  sharper  one,  increasing  the  strain  till  he  yields  to 
it,  then  when  he  approaches  we  pat  and  reward  him  by  encourag- 
ing words.  When  he  minds  quickly  with  the  short  cord  we  sub- 
stitute a  longer  one,  and  allow  him  to  play  about,  occasionally 
calling  and  making  him  come  promptly.  This  lesson  is  a  very 
important  one,  since,  if  the  dog  does  not  know  he  must  come  under 
all  circumstances,  he  will  never  be  under  proper  control,  and  will 
run  away  if  at  any  time  there  is  occasion  for  correcting  him.  If 
thoroughly  taught,  the  dog  will  come  to  be  whipped,  fearing  even 
more  to  disobey  the  call.  Under  no  circumstances  should  he  ever 
be  coaxed  to  come  for  punishment,  as  this  will  involve  treachery 
which  he  will  appredate,  and  so  lose  all  confidence  in  his  master. 

The  second  step  is  to  substitute  the  whistle  for  the  call,  which  is 
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mBofy  d<»ie  in  the  same  waj,  the  pull  upon  the  oord  showing  that 
the  blast  of  the  whistle  is  equivalent  to  the  oommand.  To  avoid 
confusion  later^  the  whistle  call  to  oome  should  be  of  a  special 
diaracter.  That  is,  when  at  field  work,  it  will  often  be  necessary 
to  attract  the  dog's  attention  to  stop  or  drop  him,  or  to  diange  the 
direction  of  his  beat,  and  for  this  purpose  a  single  blast  is  most 
oonvenienti  hence  the  call  to  come  should  be  two  quick  sharp 
blasts.  The  dog  will  quicklj  notice  the  diffsrencei  and  with  a 
litde  practice  will  simply  look  round  in  one  case,  and  come  in  in 
the  other. 

^  STOPPING. 

To  teach  this  we  lead  the  dog,  having  him  well  in  hand,  and 
after  vralking  a  few  steps  come  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  with  the 
command  '^  ho/'  faring  him  to  a  stop,  keeinng  a  steady  strain  upon 
him,  and  repeating  the  command  if  he  attempts  to  move.  The 
halt  (m  our  part  gives  significance  to  the  strain  upon  the  cord,  and 
thus  our  wish  is  explained  in  a  twofold  manneri  appealing  both  to 
the  dog's  natural  indination  to  imitate  and  also  to  his  recognition 
of  the  cord.  If  he  attempts  to  come  in,  we  control  him  by  a  pull 
in  the  opposite  direction,  which  his  position  by  our  side  renders 
easy.  Many  breakers  use  the  command  ^^toho,"  but  the  more 
brief  and  decided  the  commands  can  be  made  the  better  they  are 
for  use  and  for  the  dog,  hence  we  prefer  the  single  syllable  to 
two. 

As  soon  as  the  dog  will  stop  quickly  and  maintain  his  place,  we 
work  him  at  a  little  distance,  and  practise  him  under  all  variety  of 
circumstances,  making  him  stop  without  the  cord,  while  we  are  still 
walking,  and  while  we  walk  away  from  or  around  him,  thus  teach- 
ing him  that  our  own  actions  are  no  longer  to  be  imitated,  and  that 
they  are  entirely  independent  of  the  command  to  him. 

Next  comes  the  substitution  of  signals  for  words.  The  signal  to 
stop  is  given  by  raising  the  open  hand  at  arm's  length  above  the 
head,  and  must  at  first  be  accompanied  by  the  '^  ho"  as  explanatory, 
the  word  being  dropped  as  soon  as  possible.  The  order  to  advance 
from  the  stop  is  simply  '^  on,"  and  is  given  from  the  first  with  a  for- 
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ward  wave  of  the  hand,  thus  in  this  instance  teaching  obedience  to 
two  commands  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not  combine  commands 
and  signals  in  other  oases^  because  in  them  we  impose  restraint,  and 
the  orders  shonld  therefore  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  but  in  this  the 
dog's  inclination  prompts  his  understanding,  and  thus  time  can  be 
saved. 

GHABOIKO. 

We  now  take  the  dog  by  our  side,  and  with  the  command  '^  drop/' 
force  him  down  hy  pressure  upon  the  shoulders.  This  word  is  better 
than  the  more  common  ones  ^*  charge"  and  ^^  down,"  because  a  com- 
mand should  never  be  given  except  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  a 
certain  action,  and  this  too  hy  those  authorized  to  demand  it  It  is 
a  very  common  practice  with  persons  who  do  not  know  the  harm 
they  do  to  give  a  friend's  dog  orders  for  their  amusement,  and  as  he 
naturally  does  not  obey  a  stranger,  he  thus  in  some  degree  becomes 
indifierent  to  commands,  but  if  broken  to  words  and  signals  not  in 
common  use,  the  sanctity  of  the  true  order  is  preserved  and  less 
injury  done  to  him. 

The  position  in  which  the  dog  drops  in  the  first  few  lessons  is  not 
material,  provided  it  is  not  upon  the  side,  in  which  case  he  should 
be  gently  turned  upon  his  belly.  Later,  if  he  does  not  take  a  natural 
posture,  the  hind  1^  must  be  tucked  under  him  and  the  front  ex- 
tended. He  will  generally,  however,  correct  all  defects  himself 
after  the  first  fear  is  past.  He  must  be  pushed  down  till  he  will 
drop  promptly,  then  worked  at  a  distance,  gradually  increased,  but 
always  within  easy  hearing  of  the  voice  till  perfect. 

The  command  to  rise  is  ^^  up,"  accompanied  by  an  upward  wave 
of  the  hand,  the  two  being  combmed  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  for  the  order  "  on." 

The  signal  to  drop  is  given  by  a  down  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
should  not  be  used  till  the  dog  obeys  the  word  unhesitatingly,  the 
word  and  signal  being  combined  till  the  dog  understands  that  both 
have  the  same  meaning. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  dog  when  dropped  may  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  his  head  up,  but  this  is  sometimes  injurious  to  sport, 
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and  to  meet  saoh  contingencies  he  should  be  taught  to  put  his  nose 
down  between  his  paws  at  the  command  '^  doee/'  or  when  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  a  second  down  wave  of  the  hand  after  he  has  dropped  to 
the  first. 

Having  thoroughly  drilled  the  dog  thus  far,  we  now  practice  him 
in  both  stopping  and  dropping  till  he  fully  distinguishes  between 
them.  It  often  happens  that  he  will  drop  at  ^'ho''  or  the  raised 
hand  after  being  worked  in  dropping.  In  such  cases  we  walk  up 
and  raise  him  to  his  feet>  giving  the  '^  ho''  and  em))hasizing  it  by  a 
slap  under  the  belly.  No  advance  in  instruction  must  be  made 
till  both  stop  and  drop  are  thoroughly  learned. 

FOLLOWIKG  AT  HEEL. 

For  this  we  again  put  the  cord  on  the  dog,  and  taking  him  up 
short,  with  hand  behind  our  back,  compel  him  to  follow,  repress- 
ing all  attempts  to  push  forward  by  the  order  '^  back,"  and  a  light 
tap  on  the  nose  with  a  switch.  The  two  great  points  in  this  lesson 
are  to  make  the  dog  follow,  and  also  to  keep  up  with  us.  If  the 
latter  is  not  taught,  the  dog  will  get  into  a  habit  of  stopping  to 
play  with  others  he  meets,  or  to  pay  attention  to  anything  that 
attracts  his  notice.  The  first  is  taught  as  we  have  shown,  and  the 
second  may  be  by  a  sharp  twitch  upon  the  cord  whenever  he 
loiters,  accompanied  at  first  by  the  order  ^^come." 

The  signal  to  come  to  heel  is  g^ven  by  a  backward  wave  of  the 
hand. 

RETRUfiVlKa. 

More  dogs  are  ruined  by  bad  systems  of  teaching  retrieving 
than  by  all  other  errors  in  breaking.  Some  are  played  with  and 
coaxed  into  it,  and  so  are  made  hard-mouthed,  or  are  led  to  con- 
sider it  mere  sport,  and  refuse  when  circumstances  strip  it  of  pleas- 
ure. Others  are  forced  by  spike-collars  or  the  whip,  by  which 
some  are  made  obstinate  beyond  control,  and  others  are  so  fright- 
ened that  they  never  obey  except  under  evident  protest,  that  utterly 
destroys  all  beauty  of  action.  Upon  good  retrieving  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sportsman's  success  depends,  and  it  can  be  so  taught 
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that  the  dog  will  always  perforin  williDgly  and  efficiently^  yet  be 
always  ander  perfect  command. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  systems 
we  have  referred  to,  bat  give  that  which  we  have  used  for  many 
years,  and  which  we  have  never  known  fail  in  either  our  own 
hands  or  in  those  of  any  person  who  has  given  it  a  fair  and  intelli- 
gent trial.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  force  system  of  the  most  abso- 
lute character,  yet  we  have  never  known  of  a  dog  being  permanently 
cowed  by  it,  or  one  that  was  not  made  tender-mouthed  and  careful 
in  seizing  and  bringing  his  game. 

As  a  preliminary  the  dog  must  be  taught  to  sit  upon  his  haunches, 
and  hold  his  head  up  at  the  command  ''sit  up.''  To  this  end  we 
take  him  by  the  under  jaw  with  one  hand  and  lift  his  head  up, 
while  with  the  other  we  bend  his  hocks,  thus  forcing  him  into  the 
desired  position,  and  repeat  this  with  the  command  till  he  obeys 


Having  progressed  so  &r,  we  next  take  a  hard,  tightly-rolled 
woollen  cylinder,  about  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
through,  with  the  edge  well  sewed  down ;  this  being  easily  grasped 
by  the  dog,  yet  of  a  character  that  does  not  incline  him  to  bite  iU 
With  this  in  hand  we  make  the  dog  sit  up  before  us,  and,  opening 
his  jaws  with  one  hand,  insert  the  roll  and  close  his  teeth  upon  it, 
with  the  command  ''  pick  it  up/'  He  will  probably  throw  it  out 
immediately;  but  for  this  we  care  nothing,  as  taking,  not  holding, 
the  roll  is  what  we  desire  to  effect  After  presenting  it  two  or  three 
times  in  this  way,  without  the  dog  making  any  attempt  to  take 
it,  we  then  catch  him  by  the  nose  and  upper  lip  with  the  right  hand, 
and  with  a  strong  overtwist,  as  if  trying  to  tear  the  nose  off,  force 
him  to  cry  out,  thus  causing  him  to  open  his  mouth,  into  which  we 
slip  the  roll  with  the  other  hand.  This  action  rouses  the  dog's 
will  and  temper,  but  r^ardless  of  both,  we  continue  repeating  the 
command  and  twisting  his  nose  till  he  begins  to  open  his  mouth 
when  the  roll  is  presented,  which  submission  we  immediately  re- 
ward by  encouragement,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  decided  we  end 
the  lesson  for  the  day. 
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The  length  of  this  first  fight  depends  upon  the  dog's  character, 
Bome  resisting  much  longer  than  others.  We  have  conquered  some 
in  half  an  hour,  and  have  had  to  work  nearly  a  day  with  others, 
but  we  always  push  the  first  lesson  to  submission,  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes,  because  if  we  stop  short  of  this  the  dog  naturally 
supposes  he  has  got  his  way,  and  this  makes  him  more  stubborn 
at  the  next  trial.  Where  a  breaker  cannot  give  so  much  time  to 
a  lesson,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  more  trouble,  but  he  will 
win  if  he  persists,  though  it  will  be  harder  for  both  him  and  the 
dog. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dog  maintains  his  sitting  pos- 
ture during  the  first  lesson ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  escape,  and  if  he  finds  this  impossible,  as  it  should 
be,  he  throws  himself  upon  the  ground.  No  e£R)rt  should  be 
made  to  keep  him  sitting  up,  the  benefit  of  that  position  will  be 
discovered  later,  and  we  have  only  taught  it  thus  early  to  pre- 
vent having  to  diverge  from  the  direct  line  of  instruction  in  re- 
trieving. It  is  proper  to  say  here  that,  no  matter  how  enraged 
the  dog  may  become,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  breaker  being 
bitten  if  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  dog  while  twisting  him,  as 
the  hand  upon  the  nose  cannot  be  caught,  and  in  addition  to  this 
immunity  it  serves  to  keep  the  teeth  away  from  other  parts  of  the 
person. 

The  submission  already  gained  is  seldom  permanent,  and  at  the 
next  trial  we  generally  meet  with  refusal,  when  we  immediately 
apply  the  twist  till  the  dog  g^ves  up ;  and  as  the  first  experience  was 
a  severe  one  the  second  struggle  is  comparatively  brief,  but  we  per- 
sist, rewarding  every  hesitation  with  a  twist  and  every  obedience 
with  approval,  till  the  dog  opens  his  mouth  promptly. 

We  next  teach  him  to  hold  the  roll  till  ordered  to  give  it  up, 

which  is  done  by  first  closing  the  jaws  with  the  hand,  giving  the 

order  ^'  hold,''  and  when  resistance  to  this  ceases,  we  simply  give 

him  a  slight  slap  under  the  jaw  if  he  attempts  to  drop  it.    By  this 

method  and  encouragement  he  is  soon  taught  to  retain  the  roll  as 

long  as  we  desire;  but  we  make  the  time  brief,  as  we  desire  now  to 

6 
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relieve  the  dog  of  all  discomfort  not  absolutely  ueoessary  to  over- 
come his  will.  The  order  to  surrender  the  roll  is  ^'  give/'  at  which 
we  take  hold  of  it,  and  if  necessary  at  first  gently  open  his  jaws. 
This  part  of  the  lesson  must  be  thoroughly  taught  or  the  dog  may, 
when  he  takes  pleasure  in  retrieving,  refuse  to  surrender,  and  bite 
his  birds  badly  in  the  effort  to  retain  them. 

To  confirm  what  we  have  already  taught  we  next  practice  the  dog 
in  taking  the  roll  from  the  hand  in  all  positions,  high,  low,  and  on 
one  side,  pushing  his  head  gently  towards  it,  and  increasing  the  dis- 
tance as  he  improves.  There  must  be  no  coaxing  in  this  any  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  instruction.  The  head  must  be  pushed 
till  the  dog  comprehends  what  is  wanted,  and  then  if  he  does  not 
move  towards  the  roll  at  the  order  the  twist  must  be  applied  and  the 
head  turned  at  the  same  time,  but  approval  and  encouragement 
should  be  made  very  marked,  that  the  dog  may  perceive  the  difier- 
enoe  in  the  results  of  refusal  and  obedience. 

The  next  lesson  is  in  picking  up  from  the  floor,  and  if  the  last 
has  been  well  taught  this  will  be  comparatively  easy.  The  roll 
must  be  dropped,  and  with  the  hand  touching  it  the  usual  command 
given,  and  the  twist  applied  if  the  dog  refuses,  dragging  his  head 
by  the  nose  to  it  if  necessary,  but  he  must  at  first  be  aided  to  get 
it  into  his  mouth.  If,  as  often  happens,  he  seizes  it  with  a  savage 
crunch,  which  if  allowed  to  become  habitual  will  cause  him  to  bite 
his  birds,  we  must,  as  soon  as  he  picks  it  up  readily,  say  *^  carefully,'' 
and,  slipping  the  thumb  into  his  mouth  under  the  roll,  press  it 
sharply  up  between  the  junction  of  the  lower  jaws  just  back  of  the 
teeth.  The  dog  will  have  no  inclination  to  bite  the  hand,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  may  at  once  release  the  roll ;  but  with  a  little  patience 
he  can  be  brought  to  hold  it  while  the  thumb  is  in  position,  and  will 
eventually  become  very  tender-mouthed.  He  may  now  be  taught 
to  fetch  by  the  breaker  stepping  back  a  step  or  two  with  the  com- 
mand ^^  come,"  and,  if  necessary,  holding  his  hand  under  the  dog's 
jaw,  with  the  usual  command  if  the  dog  attempts  to  drop  the  roll. 
A  few  hours'  practice  at  different  times  will  teach  him  to  carry  well, 
and  proper  encouragement  will  make  him  take  great  pleasure  in 
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doing  so,  besides  preparing  hip  well  for  the  next  step, — fetching 
from  a  distance. 

We  throw  the  roll  at  first  only  a  step  or  two,  and,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  and  an  encouraging  ''  pick  it  np,  good  dog/'  advance  with 
him  if  necessaiy,  make  him  pick  it  up  and  return  with  us  to  the 
place  from  whence  we  started.  As  he  improves  the  roll  can  be 
thrown  farther  and  farther,  till  he  will  fetch  it  from  wherever  it 
falls.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  encouraged  him  to  start  immedi- 
ately when  the  roll  is  thrown,  but  as  this  will  incline  him  to  break 
shot  to  retrieve  when  in  the  field,  we  now,  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
eager  to  fetch,  stop  him  by  the  ''  ho,"  and  make  him  stand  till 
ordered  on  by  *' jwoi  U  up.*'  We  do  not  use  the  usual  command  to 
aflvance  in  this  case,  because  we  wish  the  object  of  the  advance  to 
be  present  in  his  mind,  and  to  insure  this  we  remind  him  of  it 
If  necessary  to  restrain  him,  we  simply  take  him  by  the  collar, 
throw  the  roll,  and,  after  a  very  brief  pause,  at  first  send  him  for  it 
Later  the  pause  may  be  made  longer,  and  any  attempt  to  advance 
immediately  checked,  till  the  dog  understands  he  must  not  start  till 
ordered.  All  kinds  of  light  objects  must  now  be  substituted  for 
the  roll,  and  the  dog  familiarized  with  them,  forcing  him  to  pick 
them  up  as  before ;  lastly,  a  freshly  killed  bird  must  be  used.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  he  brings  everything  tenderly,  and  a  sharp 
"  carefully,  sir,''  be  instantly  given  if  he  appears  in  the  least  inclined 
to  crush  what  he  brings. 

Heretofore  we  have  accustomed  him  to  fetch  objects  in  sight, 
and  we  come  now  to  hunting  for  them,  which  will  oblige  him  to 
depend  upon  his  nose.  To  this  end  the  object  used  must  have  scent 
imparted  to  it,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  carrying  the  roll  in 
the  pocket,  or  by  rubbing  it  lightly  with  a  piece  of  raw  meat  We 
throw  the  roll  a  short  distance  when  the  dog  is  not  looking,  call  him 
up,  and  saying,  ^'  find  it,  good  dog,"  stoop  and  pretend  to  search  for 
it  ourselves,  thus  by  example  prompting  him  to  hunt  We  grad- 
ually work  him  to  where  the  roll  lies,  and  when  he  finds  and  fetches 
it,  reward  him  by  expressions  of  pleasure  and  encouragement  An 
intelligent  dog  will  soon  get  the  idea,  and  will  persistently  hunt  for 
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and  find  objects  under  increasing  difficulties,  till  his  certainty  of 
discovery  becomes  almost  wonderful.  When  brought  to  this  point 
in  hiB  education,  the  dog  cannot  be  worked  too  frequently,  with,  of 
course,  reasonable  regard  to  fatiguing  him.  He  should  be  taken 
frequently  for  a  walk,  and  practised  in  all  the  various  lessons  he 
has  been  taught,  and  the  more  attention  and  encouragement  he 
receives  the  greater  will  be  his  progress,  and  the  greater  return 
will  he  make  when  he  comes  to  field  work.  If  properly  handled 
80  far,  he  will  have  lost  all  the  fear  which  the  forcing  to  retrieve  has 
awakened,  and  will  be  a  courageous,  Mrilling  performer  of  all  he 
knows. 

As  we  have  said,  the  time  necessary  for  instruction  will  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  character  of  the  dog  and  the  intelligence  of  his 
teacher.  We  have  had  dogs  that  would  retrieve  perfectly  in  two 
weeks  from  date  of  the  first  lesson,  while  others  have  cost  us  a 
month's  hard  work.  No  period  can  therefore  be  named  within 
which  a  man  may  expect  to  succeed,  but,  speaking  from  experience, 
we  say  the  system  we  have  given  is  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the 
quickest  in  producing  results  of  all  we  have  seen  tried. 

BEATING  AND  QUABTERING. 

The  last  of  our  yard  lessons  is  in  beating  and  quartering  the 
ground.  We  have  divided  it  in  this  way  because  quartering  means 
simply  a  systematic  right  and  left  range,  and  under  certain  circnm- 
stances,  as  on  the  edges  of  thickets,  or  along  fences  and  hedges, 
where  birds  resort  when  scattered,  such  work  is  not  needed,  as  the 
ground  to  be  covered  is  so  limited  that  a  straight  forward  beat  will 
bring  the  dog  to  all  the  birds,  and  save  him  the  fatigue  of  unneces- 
sary labor. 

To  teach  quartering,  we  take  the  dog  into  an  open  field  and  send 
him  on,  then  by  a  single  blast  of  the  whistle  attract  his  attention, 
and  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  our 
course  endeavor  to  turn  him,  turning  ourselves  if  necessary,  and 
walking  on  the  new  line.  When  the  dog  has  gone  a  short  distance 
we  again  whistle,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  turn  him  so  as  to  go 
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in  the  oppoBite  direction,  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  our  original  line 
of  advance  as  he  has  come  on  this.  When  this  style  of  range 
becomes  confirmed,  we  can  walk  down  the  centre  of  a  field,  and  the 
dog  will  cross  us  right  and  left,  going  from  fence  to  fence  on  either 
side. 

To  beat  ground  in  straight  lines,  he  must  be  taught  to  stay  in 
the  cover  and  to  move  forward.  To  this  end  we  take  the  dog  to 
such  ground,  say,  '^  in  there''  with  a  wnve  of  the  hand,  and  when 
be  gets  in  stop  him,  and  wave  the  hand  in  the  direction  he  must  go, 
sending  him  back  if  he  comes  out  of  cover,  and  calling  him  by 
whistle  if  he  goes  too  deep  into  the  thicket  These  two  lessons 
will  call  for  considerable  practice,  but  when  fully  taught,  the  dog 
will  have  a  system  in  hiB  work  which  will  insure  him  against 
missing  any  game  on  the  ground  gone  over.  Quartering  is  highly 
prised  in  field  trials,  and  is  certainly  eflective  with  dogs  of  average 
noses,  but  some  dogs  of  very  keen  scenting  powers  display  a  natural 
instinct  for  keeping  to  the  leeward  of  the  ground,  and  thus  catching 
the  scent  borne  on  the  wind,  by  which  they  are  led  straight  to  the 
birds.  Such  work,  though  less  showy,  is  fully  as  eflective,  and  is  not 
as  hard  upon  the  dog  as  systematic  quartering,  because  it  involves 
less  labor.  Dogs  capable  of  it  are  comparatively  rare,  but  when 
found  and  proved  to  be  good  game-finders,  we  would  strongly  urge 
our  readers  ^'  to  let  well  enough  alone,"  for  they  certainly  cannot 
improve  upmi  their  dogs,  and  may  only  injure  them  by  attempting 
to  control  intelligence  by  rigid  rules  for  its  display. 

In  this  lesson,  and  also  when  the  dog  is  at  exercise,  it  is  well  to 
allow  him  to  trail  a  light  cord,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  long,  as  it 
may  be  needed  when  he  comes  to  field  work,  and  by  accustoming 
him  to  its  drag  at  this  time  it  will  not  distract  his  attention  later  if 
it  has  to  be  used. 

FIELD-BBEAKINe. 

Having  perfected  the  dog  in  all  preliminaries,  we  come  now  to 
the  practical  application  of  these  in  the  field,  and  the  first  step  is  the 
introduction  to  game,  which  should  be  efiected  without  the  gun, 
as  excitement  will  make  the  dog  somewhat  heedless  of  orders,  and 
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the  breaker  will  have  all  he  can  attend  to  without  attempting  to 
shoot. 

Providing  ourselves  with  a  light  oord  with  spring  snap,  we  take 
the  dog  to  ground  where  we  know  there  are  birds,  and  our  first 
object  is  naturally  to  get  him 

TO  POINT. 

This  is  natural  to  all  dogs  worthy  of  breaking,  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scent  will  often  induce  a  high-couraged  one  to  press  so 
near  the  birds  that  they  flush,  and  persistence  in  this  will  make 
him  permanently  headstrong,  if  it  does  not  overcome  his  inclina- 
tion to  point.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  see  he  is  making  game,  we 
get  near  him  and  stop  him  by  the  ^'  ho,"  giving  him  time  to  quiet 
down  a  little  before  advancing.  If  in  spite  of  us  he  flushes,  we 
catch  him,  take  him  back  to  where  he  should  have  pointed,  make 
him  stop,  and  then  taking  him  by  the  collar  lead  him  a  few  steps 
forward  over  the  trail,  with  occasional  twitches  on  the  collar,  and 
rating  him  with  "  take  care,  sir,"  in  a  low  tone,  then  make  him  stop 
and  remain  standing  for  some  moments.  If  a  few  experiences  of 
this  kind  do  not  bring  him  to  pointing,  we  then  hook  the  cord  to 
the  collar-ring,  and  let  him  drag  it  till  he  again  makes  game,  then 
get  hold  of  the  cord,  and  by  sharp  twitches  and  the  verbal  warn- 
ing make  him  go  slow  till  he  shows  by  his  actions  he  is  near  the 
birds,  then  stop  him  by  the  raised  hand  if  possible,  and  if  not,  by 
the  word.  We  let  him  stand  without  approaching  him  for  some 
moments,  then  walk  up  carefully  so  as  not  to  flush  the  birds,  and 
take  a  place  by  his  side.  After  standing  a  while  we  advance  and 
flush,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  dog  to  see  he  does  not  break 
point  and  follow,  facing  him  instantly  if  he  attempts  to  do  so,  and 
checking  him  by  the  raised  hand  and  a  sharp  imperative  ''  ho." 
Some  dogs  are  naturally  cautions,  reading  their  birds  carefully,  and 
pointing  from  the  first.  With  such  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  con- 
firm them  in  this  by  care  and  whatever  restraint  is  required.  lu 
all  cases  we  endeavor  by  cautious  conduct  on  our  own  part  to  show 
the  dog  there  is  need  for  great  care  and  watchfulness  in  the  work.. 
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All  dogs  are  imitative,  and  more  or  leas  so  in  proportion  to  their 
intelligence,  so  that  a  display  of  caution  by  the  breaker  acts  as  a 
constant  warning  to  them. 

STANCHlirESS. 

Upon  the  steadiness  with  which  the  dog  is  made  to  hold  his 
first  points  his  later  stanchness  depends.  He  should  therefore 
be  invariably  compelled  to  stand  as  long  as  possible  without  fatigu- 
ing him,  provided  the  birds  are  not  evidently  running.  The 
breaker  must  exercise  good  judgment  in  deciding  this,  and  must 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  ground,  the  probability 
whether  the  birds  have  been  alarmed  so  as  to  move  them  or  cause 
them  to  lie  up,  and  also  by  the  dog's  actions.  So  long  as  his  atten- 
tion is  evidently  fixed,  and  the  dilation  of  his  nostrils  shows  that 
4he  scent  is  strong,  the  birds  may  be  supposed  to  lie  before  him, 
but  when  his  attention  flags,  and  he  becomes  uneasy,  this  is  prima 
faeie  evidence  that  the  scent  is  growing  weaker,  because  the  birds 
have  run.  An  advance  is  therefore  necessary,  but  must  be  made 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  establish  another  point  if  possible.  In  all 
cases  the  birds  must  be  flushed  within  a  reasonable  time,  that  the 
dog  may  be  rewarded  for  his  point,  while  his  interest  is  keen. 
Some  allowance  must  ako  be  made  for  the  dog's  character.  Those 
which  are  easily  cowed  may  be  discouraged  by  being  kept  too  long 
on  point.  In  fact,  in  this  as  in  other  matters  the  breaker  must 
study  his  dog,  and  use  common  sense  in  working  him. 

GHASIKG  AND  BBEAKING  POINT. 

These  are  both  destructive  to  good  work,  and  must  be  repressed. 
Sometimes,  if  the  dog  does  not  show  proper  interest  in  birds,  he 
may  be  allowed  to  chase  a  few  times,  but  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  do  so,  or  he  will  come  to  think  this  is  proper  work.  If  inclined 
to  chase,  and  uncontrollable  by  the  ^'  ho,''  the  cord  must  be  used 
emphatically  till  he  gives  up.  If  the  birds  rise  either  through  the 
dog's  fault  or  their  wildness,  the  dog  must  be  instantly  stopped  by 
the  raised  hand  if  he  is  where  he  can  see  it,  or  by  word  if  he  can- 
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not  see  it  or  refuses  to  obey.  Id  cases  of  decided  refusal  he  iliust 
be  punished,  but  this  should  be  done  in  the  same  waj  as  in  jard- 
breaking,  by  twitches  upon  the  collar  rather  than  by  the  whip, 
which  in  fact  should,  Mrith  the  great  majority  of  dogs,  be  never 
used  till  they  are  well  adivanced  in  field  work.  Breaking  point 
should  never  be  allowed  with  a  young  dog,  and  any  attempt  at  it 
should  be  promptly  restrained.  Later,  when  the  dog  has  gained 
experience  and  become  thoroughly  reliable,  he  may  be  trusted  to 
determine  hiB  actions  by  hiB  experience  and  his  nose. 

UNDER  THE  GUN. 

When  the  dog  can  be  depended  on  to  road  cautiously,  point 
stanchly,  and  not  to  chase,  he  may  be  shot  over.  Many  breakers 
accustom  their  dogs  to  the  g^n  before  putting  them  to  field  work, 
and  if  at  all  inclined  to  shyness,  this  is  proper  so  far  as  to  over- 
come such  timidity,  but  apart  from  this,  we  have  found  it  best  not 
to  use  the  gun  till  the  dog  is  sufiBdently  advanced  for  its  use  to 
bring  him  a  reward  for  his  exertions  in  the  form  of  killed  birds. 
When  the  dog  points,  the  breaker  should  walk  quietly  up  to  him, 
and  after  a  reasonable  time  flush  and  kill  a  single  bird,  not  more, 
for  this  IB  a  new  experience,  and  the  sight  of  the  fisilling  bird  and 
its  possible  tumbling  about  on  the  ground  if  only  wounded,  will 
be  very  likely  to  excite  the  dog,  and  the  breaker  will  have  enough 
to  do  to  prevent  his  breaking  point  without  attending  to  more 
shooting.  This  is  the  time  to  teach  the  dog  to  drop  to  shot^  or 
stand  in  his  place,  whichever  the  breaker  prefers.  If  the  former, 
the  command  ''  drop"  must  be  given  instantly  upon  the  shot.  If 
the  latter,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  see  the  dog  does  not  move 
from  his  point,  and  stop  him  if  he  attempts  it  by  a  sharp  ''  ho." 
Experience  will  soon  teach  him  to  be  steady  under  fire,  and  to 
drop  or  stand  without  orders. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  send  a  young  dog  to  retrieve  a  wounded 
bird  when  first  shot  over,  and  the  breaker  will  do  far  better  by 
killing  it  with  a  second  barrel.  For  the  command  to  retrieve  we 
like  ^'  dead  bird,"  accompanied  by  a  forward  wave  of  the  hand, 
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better  than  the  ^  fetch/'  which  is  used  iu  yard-breaking,  as  the 
former  is  more  distinctive  in  character.  The  breaker  most  watch 
closely  to  see  that  the  dog  does  not  seize  the  bird  roughly,  or  crush 
it  in  carrying,  and  must  be  careful  to  make  him  sit  up  and  deliver 
into  hand,  thus  insuring  stylish  work,  and  what  is  even  more 
important,  the  possible  escape  of  a  wounded  bird  when,  after  a 
time,  the  dog  is  allowed  to  retrieve  such. 

BACKING. 

We  do  not  believe  in  working  a  young  dog  in  company  of 
others  till  fully  established  in  his  own  work,  for  the  reason  that 
if  he  finds  his  companion  by  greater  experience  finds  more  birds, 
he  will  be  apt  to  depend  upon  him  instead  of  hunting  independ- 
ently. It  is  essential,  however,  that  he  be  worked  in  company 
after  a  time,  not  only  to  overcome  or  prevent  jealousy,  but  also  to 
teach  him  to  back,  or,  in  other  words,  point  his  companion  when 
pointing.  This  is  not  merely  a  stylish  performance,  as  it  is  of 
practical  value.  If  a  dog  does  not  back,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rushes 
up  to  the  pointing  dog,  the  latter  will,  unless  very  steady,  be  made 
jealous,  and  may  be  induced  to  break  his  point  Birds  too,  if  at 
all  wild,  are  very  apt  to  rise  when  the  second  dog  comes  up,  thus 
destroying  all  chances  for  a  shot,  except  in  those  exceptional  caaes 
when  the  sportsman  happens  to  be  near  the  dogs.  It  \a  very 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  back  be  as  prompt  and  steady  as  the 
point,  and  no  dog  can  be  considered  properly  broken  that  is  not 
thoroughly  reliable  ^'  before  and  behind.^' 

Backing  is  taught  by  stopping  the  dog  the  instant  it  is  evident 
he  notices  his  companion's  pointy  and  keeping  him  standing  till  the 
birds  have  been  flushed,  fired  upon,  and  retrieved  if  killed.  If  the 
dog  has  been  taught  to  drop  to  shot  he  should  of  course  drop,  and 
remain  down  till  ordered  up,  otherwise  the  standing  position  must 
be  maintained.  It  is  often  difficult  to  keep  the  backer  steady  while 
the  sportsman  advances  and  shoots.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  give 
the  first  lessons  with  the  help  of  another  man  to  do  the  shooting. 
By  all  means,  also,  the  pupil  should  be  worked  in  company  of  the 
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same  dog  till  confirmed  in  this  lesson^  as  the  change  of  companions 
will  be  certain  to  roose  his  jealousy.  Another  important  thing  is  to 
select  for  second  dog  one  as  free  as  possible  from  false  pointing,  as 
the  pupil  must  gain  confidence  in  the  point  being  upon  game,  or  as 
he  advances  in  game-finding  ability  he  will  proportionally  lose  re- 
spect^for  a  companion  that  points  false. 

If  the  sportsman  is  shooting  alone  he  should  not  take  inexperi- 
enced dogs  out  together.  One  must  be  steady  and  reliable,  so  that 
the  entire  attention  can  be  given  to  the  pupil,  and  in  advancing  to 
shoot  while  the  pupil  backs,  the  sportsman  must  keep  an  eye  on 
the  latter,  and  instantly  repress  any  attempt  to  advance,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  an  attempt  to  break  point.  Stanchness 
is  as  essential  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  both  are  taught  in 
the  same  way, — ^by  patience  and  perseverance. 

When  the  pupil  can  be  depended  on  to  back  his  regular  asso- 
ciate, he  should  be  taken  out  with  others,  as  the  sportsman  will 
have  frequent  opportunities  for  shooting  with  difierent  friends,  and 
if  his  dog  does  not  perform  well  under  all  circumstances,  he  will 
destroy  sport  and  discredit  his  breaker. 

FALSE  POINTINO. 

Young  dogs  that  are  '^fuU  of  point''  will  often  point  small 
birds,  and  this,  though  allowable  at  first,  must  be  broken  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  it  is  very  annoying  for  the  sportsman  to  walk  half 
across  a  field  in  expectation  of  a  shot  only  to  find  the  dog  stiff 
upon  something  that  is  not  game.  Intelligent  dogs  will  generally 
give  up  this  practice  when  they  find  their  points  are  not  rewarded 
by  shots,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  prefer  correcting  this 
error  under  the  gun,  rather  than  in  the  preliminary  instruction. 
When  the  dog  persists  in  making  false  points,  he  must  be  taken  by 
the  collar  and  pulled  off  of  his  point,  with  the  command  '^  come 
away,  sir,"  accompanied  by  a  sharp  twitch.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  prevent  him  from  pointing  whenever  possible,  by  this 
command  given  as  soon  as  he  appears  to  notice  anything  not 
game. 
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NOT  TO  CB068  FENGIS. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  teach  the  dog  he  must  not  cross 
any  fence  without  orders.  His  proper  place  when  a  fence  has  to 
be  crossed  is  at  heel.  When  ranging  he  must  be  recalled  by 
whistle  and  wave  of  the  hand  if  he  attempts  to  pass  out  of  the 
field,  and  must  be  ordered  to  heel  when  the  sportsman  comes  up 
to  the  fence.  He  must  also  be  thoroughly  taught  never  to  jump 
over  after  his  master  till  ordered,  as  serious  accidents  may  result 
from  his  jumping  against  his  master  or  the  gun.  If  he  persistB, 
he  must  be  taken  by  the  collar  and  pulled  roughly  away  from  the 
fence  with  the  command  ''  back/'  and  if  too  eager  to  follow,  he 
must  be  restrained  by  the  '^  ho/'  or  if  necessary,  by  a  light  blow 
on  the  nose. 

OENERAJi  Hnrrs  to  breakers. 

It  must  be  evident  that  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  errors  than 
to  correct  them.  Correction  involves  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  of 
intimidation,  and  the  less  restraint  the  dog  recognizes,  beyond  that 
necessary  for  proper  control,  the  more  free  he  will  be  to  exercise  his 
instincts  and  faculties  in  his  work.  A  breaker  must,  therefore, 
watch  his  dog  as  closely  as  possible,  and  by  proper  warning  stop 
him  before  he  is  really  guilty  of  a  wrong  act.  Such  bupervision  is 
doubly  beneficial,  viz. :  it  educates  the  man  in  attending  to  his  dog, 
and  it  impresses  the  dog  with  the  idea  that  he  is  constantly  under 
his  master's  eye,  and  cannot  escape  detection,  the  result  of  which  is 
he  becomes  more  careful  in  his  work  and  less  inclined  to  yie^d  to 
impulses  of  a  bad  character.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  truism  that 
a  careless,  negligent  sportsman  will  always  have  a  careless  or  bad- 
working  dog.  The  most  perfect  performers,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  those  owned  by  the  most  careful  and  attentive  men. 
There  is  no  justice  in  holding  the  dog  responsible  for  the  errors  of 
the  man,  or  in  punishing  him  for  wrong  acts  actually  encouraged 
by  his  master's  neglect.  We  cannot,  therefore,  impress  too  strongly 
upon  our  readers  the  advantages  and  necessity  for  watchfulnfoss,  and 
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we  assure  them  they  will  find  this  greatly  to  their  advantage  in  both 
breaking  and  sabsequent  working  of  their  broken  dogs. 

BBEAKING  OLD  DOGS. 

It  is  seldom  a  paying  matter  to  attempt  breaking  an  adult  dog 
ab  vMiHoj  because  such  have  almost  invariably  such  strength  of  will 
and  confirmed  habits  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  under 
thorough  control,  and  the  work  necessary  to  break  an  old  dog  is 
much  greater  than  that  necessary  for  a  young  one,  which  when  de- 
veloped may  easily  be  a  better  performer.  Simply  saying,  then, 
that  the  same  system  of  instruction  must  be  followed  in  all  cases 
irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  pupils,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
directions  for  correcting  faults  in  adult  dogs  resulting  from  imperfect 
breaking  or  bad  handling.  Many  dogs  of  naturally  fine  abilities 
have,  through  the  &ult  of  their  handlers,  acquired  bad  habits,  yet 
are  worth  rebreaking,  and  must  be  rebroken  when  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  appreciate  fine  work,  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  else,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  that  we  shall 
devote  our  present  attention. 

WILDNBBS  OB  LACK  OF  CX)NTBOL. 

Dogs  of  this  character  must  of  course  be  taught  to  obey  before 
they  are  taken  into  the  field,  by  the  same  course  as  that  used  with 
younger  ones,  but  it  often  happens  that  some  will  obey  well  out  of 
the  field,  yet  under  the  gun  are  headstrong,  disobedient,  or  beyond 
control  in  their  range,  so  that  when  taken  into  cover  they  cannot  be 
restrained  within  the  limits  necessary  for  effective  cover  work.  Such 
dogs  need  sharp  correction,  and  for  this  purpose  we  use  the  spike- 
collar  and  cord,  compelling  them  to  obey  the  ''  ho''  and  whistle 
promptly,  also  to  go  slow  at  the  command  '^  steady."  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  shooting  over  such  dogs  till  they  are  under  good  control,  as 
the  breaker  will  have  all  he  can  do  to  make  them  mind,  and  if  his 
attention  is  given  to  anything  else,  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  to 
act  as  they  like.  In  using  the  spike-collar  it  will  of  course  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  cord  to  trail,  so  that  it  can  be  caught  up  at 
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any  time  when  needed,  yet  not  restrict  the  dog's  range  unduly. 
If  the  dog  is  very  headstrong  it  is  well  to  let  the  oord  trail,  and 
punish  him  frequently  by  catching  in  bushes  and  stones,  by  which 
the  spikes  will  prick  the  neck  and  admonish  him  to  save  himself 
by  moderating  his  rate  of  going,  but  if  he  does  not  need  such  sharp 
treatment,  and  also  as  he  begins  to  yield  obedience,  a  plain  collar 
should  be  put  on  in  front  of  the  spikes,  and.  the  cord  looped  to  this 
by  a  piece  of  twine  strong  enough  to  stand  ordinary  drag,  yet  weak 
enough  to  break  when  the  cord  is  jerked  by  the  breaker  for  pun- 
ishment. 

CHASING  AKD  SHOT-BBEAKIKG. 

These  are  very  common  faults  with  badly-broken  dogs  and  must 
be  corrected  by  the  spikes,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plain 
collar  is  used  with  a  pup,  to  enforce  the  ''ho''  or  ''drop."  Some 
d<^  will,  however,  break  shot  only  when  a  bird  falls.  With  such 
it  is  well  to  take  an  attendant  to  hold  the  cord  when  the  dog  points, 
while  the  breaker  advances  to  shoot.  The  attendant  should  not, 
however,  attempt  to  give  orders,  but  simply  enforce  those  of  the 
breaker,  by  spiking  the  dog  if  he  does  not  obey  promptly.  If 
sharply  applied,  the  spikes  will  quickly  teach  even  the  most  con- 
firmed shot-breaker  that  he  must  abandon  the  practice,  and  when 
once  subdued,  the  command  and  proper  punishment  by  whip  will 
keep  him  right. 

BITING  BIRDS. 

Nearly  all  dogs  that  have  been  badly  taught  to  retrieve  will  poan- 
gle  birds.  Ordinary  punishment  is  useless,  because  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  the  dog  understand  for  what  he  is  corrected. 
The  quickest  and  most  effectual  way  is  to  run  a  number  of  small 
wires  through  a  bird,  so  that  they  will  stand  out  just  under  the 
feathers.  This  must  be  thrown  when  a  bird  is  killed,  or  at  any 
time  the  lesson  is  given,  and  as  the  dog  seiiees  it,  the  breaker  should 
if  possible  catdi  him  by  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  shut  them 
together  so  that  the  wires  will  prick  sharply,  with  the  command 
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'^  carefully."  Very  often  the  dog  will  drop  tlie  bird  as  soon  as  he 
pricks  himself^  and  in  this  case  the  breaker  should  put  it  into  his 
mouth  and  prick  him,  with  the  command.  The  command  should 
also  be  given  when  the  dog  is  in  the  act  of  picking  the  bird  up. 
If  the  dog  has  been  forced  to  retrieve,  he  can  always  be  compelled 
to  bring  the  wired  bird ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  been 
forced,  he  will  probably  refuse  to  bring,  and  then  must  be  rebroken 
by  the  force  system  used  with  a  pup.  In  any  event,  a  confirmed 
bite.'  hhould  never  be  allowed  to  retrieve  a  wounded  bird  till  fully 
cured  and  firmly  established  in  his  improved  retrieving  by  long 
practice.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  faults  to  correct, 
because  there  are  so  many  circumstances  that  prompt  a  dog  to  it, 
and  these  circumstances  must  be  appreciated  and  avoided  by  the 
breaker  if  he  expects  to  make  him  tender-mouthed. 

A    LAST  WOBD. 

It  is  impossible  to  provide  by  any  system  for  all  contingencies. 
Dogs,  from  their  varying  dispositions  and  characters,  require  in 
some  measure  difierent  treatment.  Some,  too,  will  display  faults 
uncommon  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  can,  however,  be  broken 
by  the  system  we  have  given,  more  or  less  sharply  applied  according 
to  circumstances.  Breakers  must  exercise  patience  and  discretion, 
study  their  dogs,  and  vary  the  system  to  suit  them.  If  peculiarities 
or  faults  which  we  have  not  mentioned  are  displayed,  their  cause 
must  be  investigated  and  removed.  We  claim  that  by  the  system 
we  have  given  any  dog  can  be  broken  by  even  an  inexperienced 
man..  We  mean  by  this  any  dog  that  is  breakable.  Some  will, 
of  course,  give  more  trouble  than  others,  and  some  men  will  find 
more  difficulty  than  others  in  applying  the  system.  All  we  pretend 
to  give  is  a  thoroughly  good  general  rule,  and  we  must  leave  to  our 
readers  the  intelligent  application  of  it.  The  great  secret  of  success 
is  thoroughness  and  frequent  practice  in  the  lessons,  with  firmness 
but  good  temper  on  the  part  of  the  breaker.  With  these  any  man 
can  break  a  dog,  but  without  them  he  is  not  fit  to  attempt  it. 


'*A11  the  sports  of  the  field  ere  delightful,  1  own. 

Bat  none  can  with  shooting  oompare  ; 
'Tie  a  Joj  that  entices  the  king  from  his  throne, 

'Tis  a  joy  that  the  wisest  may  share. 
The  Toioe  of  the  hound  on  the  breese  of  the  mom, 

The  note  of  the  bugle,  may  please ; 
The  song  of  the  wild^bird  is  sweet  from  the  thorn. 

But  the  gun  has  more  music  than  these." 


OST  persons  unconversant  with  the  use  of 
the  gun  are  naturally  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  great  mystery  or  some 
extraordinary  sleight-of-hand  work  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  shooting  birds 
when  on  the  wing.  This  opinion  is  often 
so  firmly  engrafted  on  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain sensitive  individuals  that  they  are 

ever  unwilling  even  to  make  a  trial  of   their  own  dexterity  in 
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this  way,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  could  nevei  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection  in  an  art  so  difficult  to  acquire.  Or,  if  they 
should  be  tempted  to  venture  in  the  field  with  some  one  of  their 
associates  more  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  expecting  a 
day's  enjoyment,  they  become  so  discouraged  at  their  want  of 
success,  as  well  as  perplexed  at  the  inability  of  their  sporting 
companion  to  give  them  any  definite  or  systematic  instruction  for 
shooting,  that  they  not  unfrequently  withdraw  from  the  field 
completely  mortified  and  disgust<>d  with  every  thing  appertaining 
to  the  sport ;  when,  by  a  little  perseverance  and  a  few  well-timed 
hints  from  their  companion,  they  might  soon  have  arrived  at  that 
pinnacle  of  fame  to  which  all  sportsmen  aspire;  we  mean — a  good 
$hot! 

We  ourselves  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  shot,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  modest  in  our  claims  upon  this  point;  but 
because  we  cannot  kill  every  bird  we  fire  at,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  instruct  others,  so  that  they,  by  longer  practice,  may 
arrive  at  this  degree  of  excellence,  if  they  wish  it,  but  to  which 
we  have  neither  the  ambition  to  aim  nor  the  time  at  our  disposal 
to  acquire.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  for  the  pupil  to  excel  the  master;  and  we 
suppose,  or  rather  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  may  yet  look 
forward  to  encountering  some  one  of  our  own  pupils  in  the  field 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  invA  our  no9e  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  we  shall  be  happy  in  the 
knowledge  of  having  done  some  good  for  our  country,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  sports  of  the  field. 

The  first  grand  desideratum  to  be  considered  by  the  pupil  is 
the  possession  of  a  good  gun,  of  which,  however,  we  will  speak 
more  particularly  under  the  chapter  on  fire-arms.  The  next  great 
acquisition  to  be  sought  after  is  coolne$$  and  deliberation^  for 
without  these  qualities  you  might  as  well  leave  the  gun  in  its  case, 
and  walk  into  the  fields  with  a  dog  at  your  heels,  and  a  shooting- 
cracker  in  your  hand  ready  to  throw  at  the  birds  as  they  rise 
from  the  stubble,  in  the  vain  hope  of  frightening  them  to  death 
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by  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  as  to  fire  a  gun  over  them  without 
perfect  self-possession  and  composure.  Without  coolness  and 
deliberation,  a  young  shooter,  or  even  an  old  shooter,  can  hope  to 
accomplish  but  little  in  the  field.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  the  best 
of  shots  miss  bird  after  bird  during  a  whole  day's  excursion, 
owing  to  some  unexpected  but  perhaps  trifling  occurrence  which 
liad  interrupted  their  natural  equanimity  of  temper,  and  thereby 
destroyed  that  coolness  and  deliberation  which  are  so  essential 
for  the  proper  handling  of  the  fowling-piece.  Success  in  shooting, 
all  the  paraphernalia  being  equally  good,  is  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  upon  coolness  and  deliberation ;  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant step,  therefore,  to  be  taken  by  a  young  shooter,  is  the  resolu- 
tion to  acquire  as  soon  as  possible  a  perfect  control  over  all  his 
movements  during  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  springing 
of  a  covey  of  partridges,  the  whir  of  a  woodcock,  or  the  sudden 
and  irregular  flight  of  a  snipe.  This  mastery  over  his  feelings 
being  once  acquired,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  shooting  on  the  wing.  Having 
selected,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sporting  friend,  a  gun,  made  by 
the  most  approved  gunsmith,  practise  the  handling  of  it  in  your 
own  room;  be  sure  that  it  comes  up  to  the  shoulder  right,  and 
that  the  eye  runs  along  the  barrel  with  facility.  Bring  it  up 
to  your  shoulder  ever  and  anon;  take  sight  along  its  barrel  at 
some  small  object  placed  in  the  farthest  Comer  of  the  room :  a 
red  wafer,  or  a  piece  of  colored  paper  stuck  on  the  wall,  will 
answer  this  purpose.  By  practising  in  this  way  for  a  short  time, 
a  certain  degree  of  ease  in  the  handling  of  the  gun  will  be 
acquired,  and  then  it  will  be  as  well  to  crack  off*  a  few  caps  by 
way  of  accustoming  the  ear  and  eye  to  the  explosion,  as  also 
familiarizing  the  finger  with  the  touch  of  the  trigger.  Having 
occupied  the  leisure  moments  of  a  few  days  in  this  kind  of  sport, 
it  will  be  high  time  to  sally  forth  to  the  fields  and  spend  a  portion 
of  the  day  in  practising  the  art  of  shooting  on  the  wing  any  of 
the  small  birds  that  we  may  meet  in  our  rambles  over  the  country. 

Many  young  snortsmen   exercise   theit  skill  upon  swallowib 
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But  it  is  not  a  good  practice,  and  cannot  be  attended  with  anj 
particular  benefit  to  them,  as  the  swallow's  flight  is  so  entirely 
different  from  any  known  game-bird  that  one  might  soon  become 
expert  in  killing  these  harmless  but  useful  little  creatures  without 
ever  being  able  to  bag  a  partridge,  a  woodcock,  or  a  snipe. 

Swallows  fly  with  considerable  swiftness  and  great  irregularity, 
and  cannot  be  easily  killed  except  when  they  stop  or  rather  poise 
themselyes  for  an  instant  in  the  air  to  seize  their  prey,  and  while 
in  this  position  the  veriest  bungler  that  ever  handled  a  gun  can 
soon  become  expert  in  knocking  them  over.  Any  of  the  smaller 
and  less  interesting  birds  that  fill  the  groves  during  the  spring 
and  autumn  months  have  flights  resembling  that  of  partridges 
much  more  than  that  of  the  swallow  does,  and  more  improvement 
may  be  derived  from  shooting  a  few  of  them  than  the  slaughter 
of  one-half  of  all  the  swallows  found  about  a  large  farm.  For, 
after  all,  the  shooting  of  swallows  is  nothing  but  a  knaekj  acquired 
by  a  little  observation  and  practice,  just  as  any  other  kind  of 
shooting  or  in  fact  sleight-of-hand  work;  but  then  it  should  be 
remembered  by  the  young  aspirant  that  he  may  spend  much  labor 
and  time  both  in  acquiring  this  knaekj  without  in  the  least  benefit- 
ing himself  so  far  as  the  shooting  of  partridges  or  any  other  kind 
of  game-bird  is  concerned. 

Nicety  in  shooting  exclusively  at  some  particular  objects,  m 
some  particular  mode,  may  be  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  of,  as  witnessed  in  the  feats  of  the  bro- 
thers Toomer,  as  described  by  several  English  writers. 

Of  these  two  celebrated  marksmen,  Blaine  remarks  that  Richard 
and  Edward  Toomer,  with  their  rifles  and  a  single  baU^  killed 
eight  pigeons  out  of  twelve,  shooting  alternately;  and  one  of  the 
pigeons  that  did  not  drop,  had  a  leg  carried  off  by  the  ball.  They 
likewise  with  a  single  ball  struck  twice,  out  of  four  shots,  a  cricket- 
ball  thrown  into  the  air;  and  Richard  at  a  cricket-match,  his  gun 
being  loaded  with  shoty  struck  the  ball  ttaelve  successive  times, 
when  bowled  by  one  of  the  sharpest  bowlers  in  all  England.  Our 
ba,ckwoodsmen  years  ago  brought  rifle-shooting  to  so  high  a  state 
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of  excellency  that  their  ordinary  performances  seemed  marvellous 
even  to  the  German  JSgers,  who  have  always  been  esteemed  the 
very  best  marksmen  of  the  Old  World.  Killing  with  a  single  ball 
squirrels  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  as  well  as  catting  off 
the  head  of  a  wild  tnrkey  or  other  large  bird  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards  or  more  when  in  full  flight,  was  a  common  feat 
with  these  hardy  huntsmen.  In  fact,  so  expert  were  the  keel-boat- 
men of  the  Mississippi  in  handling  the  rifle,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate,  in  a  spirit  of  playfulness,  eyen  at  a  long  distance,  to  cut 
the  pipe  out  of  the  hat-band  of  a  companion,  or  unexpectedly 
upset  a  cup  of  whiskey  that  might  at  lunch-time  be  for  the  moment 
resting  on  some  one's  knee.  Driving  the  nail  at  forty  paces, 
snuffing  the  candle  at  fifty,  and  shooting  an  apple  or  other  small 
objects  from  the  heads  of  each  other,  were  the  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  these  daring  marksmen.* 

It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  meet  with  persons 
who  can  lay  a  double-barrelled  gun,  cocked,  on  the  ground,  throw 
two  pennies  up  in  the  air  and  strike  them  both,  before  touching 
the  ground.  This  same  degree  of  nicety  in  handling  the  gun  and 
perfecting  the  eye  may  be  acquired  in  pigeon-shooting,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  wonderful  exploits  laid  down  under  this  head  by 
numerous  English  authors,  and  as  detailed  from  time  to  time  of 
our  own  shooters  in  the  columns  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.  But 
all  these  various  kinds  of  shooting,  though  exhibiting  much  skill 
and  perfection  in  the  art,  will  not  qualify  a  person  for  taking  the 
field  with  an  experienced  sportsman;  as  the  killing  of  game  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  knocking  over  the  tame,  quiet,  and 
phlegmatic  house-pigeon,  that,  rising  from  the  trap  with  a  certain 
degree  of  regularity,  although  with  a  sudden  impetus  imparted  to 
it  by  the  operations  of  the  spring,  and  most  frequently  taking  a 
bewildered  though  easy  flight,  is  brought  down  with  the  greatest 
facili^  by  those  accustomed  to  its  usual  course  of  action  at  such 
times. 


*  8m  Thorpv'f  BeBMBbnaow  of  th«  Mitriflsippi. 
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How  tame,  how  vastly  different  is  all  this  to  the  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  spring  of  the  vigorons  little  partridge,  as  with  a 
startling  noise  he  bounces  up  from  under  our  very  feet,  and,  long 
before  any  save  the  initiated  one  can  recover  from  his  bewilder- 
ment and  bring  his  piece  to  bear  upon  the  affrighted  bird,  has  fairly 
soared  far  beyond  his  reach — yes,  even  beyond  his  sharpest  vision* 
And  then,  again,  the  deep,  sonorous,  and  still  more  perplexing 
whir  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  as  he  goes  booming  off  through  the 
entangled  thickets  bordering  the  mountain  streams ;  or  the  delve- 
resounding  start  of  the  lonely  woodcock,  as  he  rushes  through 
the  marshy  brake,  all  in  the  full  vigor  and  freshness  of  his  native 
freedom ;  or  the  still  more  confusing  zigzag  flight  of  the  fickle 
snipe,  as  he  springs  wildly  from  the  oozy  marsh. 

The  whirring  noise  consequent  upon  the  springing  of  a  covey  or 
even  of  a  single  bird  is  not  a  little  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a 
young  shot ;  and  it  requires  some  considerable  time  to  accustom  his 
ears  to  this  startling  sound,  which,  however,  will  wear  off  by 
degrees,  no  matter  how  nervous  he  may  be  at  first.  When  the 
dogs  have  come  to  a  stand,  advance  noiselessly  and  with  firmness 
towards  the  spot  indicated,  holding  the  gun  cocked,  and  with  the 
muzzle  in  such  a  position  that  its  contents  could  not  injure  any 
one  of  the  company,  even  if  it  should  by  any  mishap  go  off  before 
you  have  the  proper  range  on  the  birds.  Be  careful,  above  all, 
not  to  shoot  the  dogs;  which  accident,  by-the-by,  has  happened 
more  than  once  to  heedless  beginners.  When  the  birds  are 
flushed,  raise  the  gun  with  perfect  coolness  and  deliberation; 
single  out  first  one  bird  and  then  another,  if  you  have  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  as  every  sportsman  should  have,  and  be  sure  not  to 
pull  trigger  upon  either  of  them  till  they  are  toell  covered.  That 
is,  when  looking  down  the  barrel-plate,  the  eye,  the  sight,  the 
point,  and  the  bird,  are  all  in  the  same  line:  thiSy  then,  is  the 
moment  to  fire ;  do  not  hesitate  an  instant ;  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
object  after  it  is  once  covered^  or  you  will  inevitably  lose  the  point 
of  sight,  and  the  load  will  pass  under  the  bird. 

The  eye  in  ^correct  light  is  seldom  wrong  in  its  calculationi. 
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seldom  deceiyed  as  regards  distances  or  positions ;  seldom,  in  fact, 
at  fault  in  any  one  particular ;  it  is  to  some  one  of  the  many  other 
circmnstances  npon  which  the  proper  handling  of  the  fowling-piece 
is  dependent  that  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  habit  of  missing; 
such,  for  example,  as  a  want  of  self-possession,  OTer-anxiety,  care- 
less loading,  hurry,  neryousness,  or  some  such  causes.  Be  careful 
not  to  shut  both  eyes  just  at  the  instant  of  pulling  the  trigger,  as 
some  beginners  do ;  neither  throw  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  up  or 
down  with  a  sudden  jerk,  but  let  it  lie  perfectly  free  in  the  grasp. 
By  following  these  few  instructions,  although  you  may  miss  your 
bird  over  and  over  again  during  the  first  day's  shooting,  stiU,  we 
are  confident  that  you  will  attain  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  to 
some  considerable  cleyemess  in  the  art.  When  there  is  a  fair  and 
open  shot  and  the  bird  not  killed,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it 
was  not  properly  coyered;  or,  if  it  was,  the  gun,  by  some  imper- 
ceptible moyement,  must  haye  been  carried  from  its  proper  direc- 
tion at  the  instant  of  firing,  or  the  bird  might  haye  perchance 
yaried  its  straight  course  at  the  critical  moment  of  being  coyered. 
One  of  these  three  things  must  haye  taken  place  proyided  the  gun 
was  loaded  properly,  otherwise  the  bird  would  haye  ineyitably  been 
brought  down.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  eyery  one  on  going 
for  the  first  time  into  the  field  will  acquire  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  this  beautiful  accomplishment  of  shooting  on  the  wing  by  the 
mere  committing  to  memory  of  any  set  of  rules  for  the  handling 
of  a  gun.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  assure  the  noyice  that 
without  pretty  constant  practice  and  great  attention  he  will  neyer 
attain  the  art;  but  when  once  acquired  it  is  seldom  lost,  except 
temporarily,  so  long  as  the  yisual  organs  are  perfect  and  the 
physical  powers  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  him  into  the  field  in 
pursuit  of  game.  No  doubt  thousands  of  sportsmen  arriye  at 
great  excellence  in  shooting  without  eyer  reading  a  line  on  the 
subject  or  receiying  a  word  of  adyice  from  the  more  experienced; 
but  still,  their  progress  has  been  yery  slow  and  up-hill  kind  of 
work,  and  their  object  accomplished  at  last  only  by  long  practice 
%skd  obseryation.     We  do  not,  howeyer,  wish  our  readers  to  under- 
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Stand  that  any  one  can  acquire  the  art  of  shooting  on  the  wing 
without  patience,  practice,  and  study,  as  we  do  not  believe  any 
Fuch  thing,  and  would  be  sorry  to  attempt  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  fallacy.  But  we  do  assert  that  the  young  beginner  will 
much  sooner,  and  with  much  more  pleasure  to  himself,  arrive  at 
this  desirable  end,  by  giving  heed  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  no  matter  whether  the  instruction  be  im- 
parted orally  or  by  means  of  the  pen.  That  there  are  certain 
fundamental  rules  for  acquiring  this  accomplishment  no  one  will 
deny;  and  these  rules  should  be  made  as  simple  and  as  few  as 
possible ;  in  fact,  reduced  down  to  a  few  words  of  caution,  which 
may  be  embodied  in  the  following  line : — Be  cool  and  deliberatej 
and  never  draw  the  trigger  till  the  bird  i»  tceU  covered.  We  do 
not  wish  to  bother  the  novice  with  a  long  array  of  written  instruc- 
tions for  shooting,  as  information  obtained  in  this  way  is  too  often 
a  mere  matter  of  rote,  and  cannot  be  of  any  great  practical  utility ; 
we  desire,  however,  to  impress  upon  his  memory  a  few  short  rules 
that  will  secure  him  from  the  commission  of  many  faults  and  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  the  common  errors  of  most  beginners. 
This  end  being  accomplished,  we  abandon  him  to  the  practical 
operations  of  the  field,  which  of  themselves  will  soon  make  him 
skilful,  if  he  possess  any  of  that  aptness  for  sport  which  seems  in- 
herent in  many  of  those  who  follow  the  dog  and  gun  as  a  source 
of  the  most  healthful  and  exhilarating  amusement. 

Although  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  golden  rule,  be  cool  and 
deliberate,  and  never  draw  the  trigger  tiU  the  bird  is  well  covered, 
the  novice  without  doubt  will  miss  many  birds,  as  they  will  often 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  his  shot  long  before  he  has  fairly  covered 
them,  more  particularly  if  shooting  in  thickets  or  woods,  never- 
theless, he  will  find,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  that  he  has  not 
made  out  so  very  bad,  and,  we  can  assure  him,  much  better  than 
if  he  had  shot  at  every  bird  before  it  had  flown  ten  steps  from  the 
spot  whence  it  sprang.  To-be-sure,  he  will  often  feel  mortification 
and  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  a  partridge  sailing  off*  untouched 
by  his  fire,  although  well  covered  by  the  gun :  this  chagrin,  how- 
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dyer,  will  be  of  short  duration,  as,  on  the  springing  of  the  next 
bird,  he  will  involuntarily  strive  to  be  somewhat  smarter  in  his 
movements,  but  at  the  same  time  adhering  strictly  to  the  golden 
rule  of  eoolne$9  and  deliberation;  and  his  efforts  on  this  occasion 
will  perhaps  be  crowned  with  greater  success.  The  bagging,  then, 
of  this  one  bird  will  recompense  for  many  others  lost,  and  at  the 
same  time  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  sticking  to  the 
principles  upon  which  he  entered  the  field,  and  make  him  a  firm 
convert  to  the  absolute  utility  of  giving  heed  to  our  instructions ; 
for  he  will  find  that  as  often  as  he  departs  from  these  rules  and 
fires  his  gun  at  random,  just  so  often  will  he  be  disappointed  in  the 
result,  and  will  also  learn  that  the  chances  of  kiUing  birds  at  ran- 
dom shots  are  very  few,  even  when  fired  into  a  large  covey;  for 
how  frequently  have  we  seen  even  the  most  experienced  sportsmen 
shoot  into  coveys  without  ruffling  a  feather,  owing  entirely  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  birds  all  rising,  as  it  were,  in  a  mass  together, 
and  confusing  him  by  their  proximity  and  numbers;  or,  in  other 
words,  throwing  him  off  his  guard,  and  depriving  him  momentarily 
of  that  eoolneu  and  deliberation  of  which  we  are  speaking !  It  is 
very  difficult,  at  times,  even  for  an  old  sportsman  to  suppress  a 
feeling  of  anxiety,  a  kind  of  nervous  trepidation  that  involuntarily 
creeps  over  him  when  advancing  upon  a  covey  that  he  feels  certain 
is  spread  out  around  him,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  exact  spot  from  whence  the  birds  will  spring.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  heart  of  an  old  shooter  is  apt  to  palpitate  with 
a  slight  but  agreeable  emotion,  while  the  warm  blood  of  the  tyro 
rushes  through  his  system  with  a  velocity  that  often  makes  his 
whole  frame  quiver  with  excitement.  If,  then,  he  misses  his  bird, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  confusion  and  noise  consequent 
upon  the  fiushing  of  a  covey  of  frightened  birds  is  no  small  affair, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  calculated  to  upset  his  already-shaken 
nerves  and  throw  him  entirely  off  his  guard;  insomuch  that  he 
mechanically  raises  his  gun  and  bangs  away,  harum-scarum^  with- 
out  the  least  aim,  and  then  is  mortified  as  well  as  astonished  that 
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he  did  not  kill  half  a  dozen  birds  from  among  so  many  immediately 
under  his  nose. 

It  is  to  steel  the  heart  of  the  novice  against  this  emotion  that 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  him,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  im- 
portance of  coolness  and  deliberation  in  all  his  actions;  for  rest 
assured  that  without  these  two  chief  requisites  he  will  never  make 
a  good  shot,  but  always  be  a  bungler  and  a  dangerous  person  to 
go  out  with,  as  he  will  be  sure  some  time  or  other  to  shoot  either 
himself,  a  friend,  or  his  dog. 

GROSS  SHOTS. 

We  have  in  the  previous  pages  been  endeavoring  to  explain 
more  particularly  the  rules  for  plain  or  straight  shooting;  that 
isj  when  a  bird  is  going  directly  from  us,  as  partridges  most  gene* 
rally  do  when  a  covey  is  flushed.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  rules 
for  cross  shooting. 

Many  persons  can  kill  birds  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty 
when  they  are  flying  from  them ;  but,  for  want  of  a  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  are  constantly  at  fault  when  they  come  to  pull  upon 
birds  that  are  either  crossing  to  the  right  or  the  left,  more 
particularly  the  former.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  by  the 
sportsman  when  considering  a  "cross  shot"  is  the  velocity  with 
which  the  bird  flies,  and  the  distance  it  is  off  from  him  at  the 
moment  of  firing.  These  two  circumstances  must  be  determined 
upon  in  his  own  mind  in  a  moment  of  time,  as  it  were,  by  intui- 
tion; for  when  the  game  is  on  the  wing  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  inductive  reason  to  arrive  at  these  points.  This 
faculty  of  rapid  discrimination  or  rightly  judging  the  distance 
that  the  bird  is  from  us,  or  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving 
through  the  air,  every  shooter  must  soon  acquire  by  practice; 
otherwise  he  can  never  become  a  superior  marksman,  but  will 
constantly  find  himself  missing  the  fairest  cross  shots.  The 
American  partridge,  more  particularly  when  frightened,  or  rather 
startled  by  the  sportsman,  flies  with  amazing  velocity,  perhaps 
swifter  and  stronger  than  any  other  game-bird  in  the  world.     The 
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ordinar J  flight  of  the  English  partridge  is  nothing  to  compare  to  it 
in  point  of  speed — we  mean,  of  coarse,  a  full-grown  December  bird. 
This  being  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  bird  requires  much 
more  calculation  and  precision  to  bring  it  down  when  crossing. 

When  flushed,  partridges,  except  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  are  seldom  or  never  hunted,  boom  off*  at  the  top  of 
their  speed;  and  if  they  attain  a  distance  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty 
paces  before  we  succeed  in  fairly  covering  them,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sight  the  gun  a  little  in  advance  of  them  in  the  regular 
line  of  their  flight.  If  the  birds  are  very  large  and  strong, — 
which,  by-the-by,  most  generally  is  the  case  in  November  and 
December, — it  will  be  better  to  allow  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  bird  and  the  point  of  sight,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall 
not  unfrequently  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  our  intended 
victim  move  off*  unhurt  save  the  loss  of  the  tail  feathers.  If  the 
course  of  the  bird  should  be  oblique,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  same 
rules  for  shooting  will  apply,  save  that  the  point  of  aim  should  be 
about  half  the  distance  in  advance  of  the  bird,  as  if  it  were  fiying 
directly  acrosi.  There  is  another  point  in  cross  shooting  which  we 
must  not  forget  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  other- 
wise all  our  previous  remarks  on  the  subject  will  prove  nugatory 
and  go  for  nothing.  What  we  refer  to  is  the  absolute  necessity 
of  accustoming  the  hand  and  eye  to  keep  up  the  lateral  motion 
imparted  to  the  gun  when  sighting  it  on  the  object  till  after  the 
piece  is  discharged.  If  attention  be  not  paid  to  this  point,  and  at 
the  moment  of  pulling  the  trigger  the  gun  is  arrested  in  its  onward 
progress,  the  whole  load  will  most  inevitably  pass  behind  the  bird; 
as  the  time  intervening  between  the  pulling  of  the  trigger  and  the 
passage  of  the  shot  through  the  air  to  the  intended  victim  is  quite 
sufficient  to  allow  of  its  getting  beyond  the  point  of  sight  first 
caught  at  by  the  eye. 

The  distance  intervening  between  the  bird  and  the  point  of 
sight  is  the  space  granted  the  bird  for  flying  through  the  air 
during  the  passage  of  the  shot  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the 
point  of  sight,  and  not  for  the  pulling  of  the  trigger,  ignition  of 
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the  powder,  and  the  escape  of  the  load  from  the  barrel.  All  this, 
to-be-6ure,  appears  only  to  be  a  momentary,  if  not  an  instanta- 
neons  affair ;  but  snch  is  not  the  fact,  as  every  shooter  can  testify 
to ;  for  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  some  time  mnst  elapse  between 
the  accomplishment  of  these  two  acts — the  pulling  of  the  trigger 
and  the  escape  of  the  charge  from  the  gun.  This  time  will  be 
regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  quality  of  the  powder  and 
the  construction  of  the  gun,  which,  however,  will  be  spoken  of 
particularly  under  a  more  appropriate  head.  If,  therefore,  the 
motion  of  the  gun  be  stopped  during  the  time  of  pulling  the 
trigger  and  the  escape  of  the  load,  the  bird  will  inevitably  have 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shot,  unless  we  should  allow  double 
the  distance  to  intervene  between  the  bird  and  the  point  of  sight, 
and  this  kind  of  shooting  would  be  very  uncertain.  Therefore, 
we  repeat  again  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  gun 
should  continue  its  gentle  movement  in  the  line  of  flight  at  the 
proper  distance  in  advance  of  the  game  till  after  the  pulling  of 
the  trigger.  Most  young  shots  have  a  strong  inclination  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  gun  when  pulling  the  trigger,  which,  if  not 
early  corrected,  degenerates  into  a  settled  habit  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  overcome. 

A  bird  crossing  to  the  right  is  generally  considered  more  difficult 
to  shoot  than  when  going  to  the  left,  and  very  justly  so ;  as  the  gun, 
being  balanced  on  the  left  hand,  can  be  carried  towards  that  side 
with  more  ease  and  freedom  than  it  can  towards  the  right.  If  any 
of  our  readers  are  dubious  on  this  point,  let  him  take  a  gun  in  his 
hand  and  place  himself  in  the  usual  position  to  fire,  and  he  will 
readily  perceive  what  we  mean,  as  upon  trial  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  take  sight  on  an  object  even  at  right  angles  with  his  right  side, 
whereas  he  will  be  able  to  turn  himself  with  ease  so  far  to  the  left 
that  he  can  shoot  in  a  direct  line  behind  his  person. 

A  bird  when  crossing  is  much  easier  killed,  if  struck,  than 
when  going  straight  from  you  or  coming  towards  you,  as  the  vital 
parts  are  somewhat  protected  in  the  first  case  by  the  rump,  and 
in  the  second  the  shot  is  very  apt  to  glance  off  from  the  thick 
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feathers  of  the  breast.  When  a  bird  is  flying  towards  you  or  over 
your  head,  yon  will  be  very  apt  to  miss  it:  the  better  plan  is  to 
wait  till  it  has  passed,  and  then  turn  and  take  a  fair  shot  at  it. 
If,  howeyer,  yon  prefer  shooting  as  the  bird  advancee  towards  you, 
aim  for  the  head,  or  rather  the  bill,  when  he  has  arrived  at  a  fair 
sheeting  distance.  If  coming  very  swiftly,  as  they  most  generally 
do  when  frightened,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  aim  even  a  foot 
or  more  before  the  bird.  When  shooting  at  long  distances,  be 
careful  to  hold  the  gun  full  high;  as  shot,  after  going  a  certain 
distance,  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  downward  tendency.  The 
most  common  fault  committed  by  sportsmen  generally  is  the  too 
frequent  habit  of  shooting  under  their  game;  and  we  are  satisfied 
from  repeated  observation  that  where  one  bird  is  missed  by  shoot- 
ing too  highy  ten  are  missed  by  shooting  too  Una.  When,  however, 
the  game  is  flushed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  takes  a  downward 
course,  the  point  of  aim  should  then  be  at  the  feet,  or  the  load 
will  pass  over  the  object,  as  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  bird  is 
now  descending— quite  the  opposite  of  its  usual  habit.  To  ob^ 
viate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  smoke  of  the  first  barrel, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  smoke  of  the  first  barrel 
interfering  with  the  shooting  or  sighting  of  the  second  barrel, 
more  particularly  when  a  covey  rises,  we  would  advise  our  readers 
to  get  as  many  cross  shots  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by 
either  heading  the  dogs  or  by  flushing  the  birds  from  the  side,  and 
not  going  directly  on  the  game  from  the  dogs,  which  practice,  by- 
the-by,  most  generally  is  bad. 

OOYBRT  SHOOTINa. 

In  covert  shooting  the  same  rules  are  applicable  as  we  have 
already  laid  down  for  open  shooting;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
we  must  be  more  folly  on  the  qui  vive  to  take  advantage  of  all 
and  every  chance,  as  we  often  see  the  bird  for  a  moment  only, 
and  then  it  is  lost  to  our  sight  among  the  trees  or  thick  under- 
wood; and,  as  before  remarked,  we  constantly  kill  birds  in  thick 
coppices  without  ever  seeing  them  at  all. 
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A  9nap  shot  is  more  successful  in  the  woods  than  a  plain  shot; 
and  the  reader  should  recollect  that  in  firing  snap  shots  the  fault 
most  generally  committed  is  shooting  under  the  bird,  forgetting 
that  the  bird  is  on  the  rise,  almost  always,  when  first  flushed. 

Never  beat  the  bushes  with  your  gun,  or  you  may  shoot  a 
favorite  dog,  or  perhaps,  what  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse, 
you  may  shoot  a  friend;  the  habit  is  an  unsportsmanlike  and 
dangerous  one,  and  should  never  be  tolerated  in  a  companion. 
You  cannot  be  too  careful  with  your  gun  in  covert  shooting; 
its  position  should  be  watched  with  the  most  jealous  attention, 
and  never  for  one  moment  neglected,  more  especially  if  shooting 
in  company;  for  a  twig  or  a  bough  may  catch  the  hammer  or 
trigger  at  any  moment,  and  commit  perhaps  irreparable  injury 
either  to  yourself  or  friend.  Be  ever  cautious  also  in  climbing 
fences  or  jumping  ditches. 

BOTH  BTB8  OPBK. 

Some  shooters  fire  with  both  eyes  wide  open.  This  practice 
is  a  mere  peculiarity  acquired  by  some  ready  shots,  but  which 
does  not  possess  a  single  advantage  over  the  old  style  of  closing 
the  left  eye  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  convinced  that  no  one,  except  by  very  long  prac- 
tice, can  shoot  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  with  both  eyes 
open  as  he  can  when  one  is  shut  in  the  usual  way.  The  manner 
of  acquiring  this  knack  is  to  hold  the  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
object,  bring  the  gun  up  to  the  proper  position,  and  draw  upon 
the  trigger  without  sighting  down  the  barrel,  the  hand  and  finger 
actually  obeying  the  promptings  of  the  eye  without  there  being 
any  actual  collusion,  or,  rather,  concert  of  action,  between  the  two 
organs.  Some  sportsmen,  however,  recommend  the  novice  to 
begin  shooting  with  both  eyes  upon  the  game,  insisting  that  this 
practice  is  the  best.  Although  we  differ  with  these  gentlemen 
upon  this  subject,  we  do  not  wish  our  opinions  to  be  considered 
paramount,  or  more  worthy  of  credence  than  theirs,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  willing  to  believe  all  they  say  upon  this  head,  not- 
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withstanding  onr  own  personal  experience  teaches  ns  quite  the 
contrary.  For  ^'snap  shooting"  this  plan  certainly  answers  a 
Tery  good  purpose;  but  a  "snap  shot"  is  generally  a  very  dis- 
agreeable companion  to  shoot  with,  and  we  would  not  advise  any 
of  our  friends  to  be  ambitious  in  this  particular.  The  birds  are 
usuallyy  under  the  hands  of  a  "snap  shot,"  horribly  mangled,  and 
frequently  fired  upon  before  his  companion  has  time  to  put  up  his 
piece,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  often  repeated,  is  ill-bred 
on  the  part  of  the  shooter  and  mortifying  to  his  companion. 

Although  we  do  not  admire  a  "snap  shot,"  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  not  understand  us  as  recommending  a  "poking  shot" 
to  their  attention;  for  we  most  heartily  detest  a  "poking  shot," 
who  brings  up  his  gun  ever  and  anon,  and  dwells  upon  his  bird, 
following  it  in  its  course  for  seyeral  yards  before  drawing  the 
trigger,  or  perhaps  takes  his  gun  down  without  firing  at  all,  com- 
placently remarking  "that  he  could  not  coyer  it  to  his  satis- 
faction." Such  a  poker  usually  prides  himself  upon  his  excellent 
shooting;  that  is,  notes  down  with  unexampled  minuteness  the 
exact  number  of  shots  he  has  made  in  the  course  of  the  day 
without  missing  a  bird.  Such  kind  of  shooting  we  entirely 
eschew,  and  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  true  sportsman; 
as  for  ourselves,  we  would  rather  miss  three  shots  out  of  five,  all 
day  long,  than  go  pottering  about  in  this  style,  picking  our  shots. 
If  the  art  of  shooting  is  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  systematic  piece 
of  business  that  we  are  never  to  shoot  except  when  we  are  sure 
of  killing  our  bird,  we  for  one  would  be  glad  enough  to  abandon 
the  field  altogether,  as  one-half,  if  not  all,  the  pleasurable  excite- 
ment  consequent  upon  the  pursuit  of  game  consists  in  the  un- 
certainty, the  doubts,  the  disappointments,  and  hopes,  that  we 
encounter.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  suffer  some  personal  chagrin 
owing  to  our  carelessness  in  missing  a  fair  shot,  we  receive  on  the 
other  hand  double  gratification  in  killing  on  a  doubtful  chance ; 
and  the  results  of  the  day*s  shooting  will  always  be  in  favor  of  the 
man  who  shoots  at  all  and  every  chance,  though  he  may  have 
missed  three  times  as  often  as  the  tedious  "potterer." 
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Avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  to  shoot,  more  particularly 
when  the  birds  are  scattered  in  thick  cover  early  in  the  season,  as 
you  will  acquire  by  this  means  a  knack  of  kiUing  the  birds  even 
when  they  have  passed  entirely  from  your  sight  behind  the  thick 
foliage.  This  knack  is  a  very  necessary  one  in  early  autumn 
shooting,  before  Jack  Frost  has  sufficiently  nipped  vegetation  with 
his  icy  fingers.  This  kind  of  shooting  requires  considerable  prac* 
tice,  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand,  and  is  the  style  of  shooting 
that  all  American  sportsmen  have  to  attain;  and  it  is  in  this 
particular  more  especially  that  they  excel  the  great  field-shots 
of  England.  Most  of  the  shooting  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  done 
in  the  wood  and  thick  cover,  through  which  the  birds  at  some 
seasons  can  scarcely  force  their  way;  and  we  are  not  astonished 
that  English  sportsmen  speak  so  disparagingly  of  its  pleasures,  as 
partridge  shooting  with  us  is  quite  a  different  affair  from  going  out 
after  them  in  the  rich  stubbles  of  their  preserves ;  and  what  is  still 
worse  for  them,  when  they  have  found  our  birds,  they  discover, 
greatly  to  their  mortification,  that  they  cannot  kill  them  near  as 
often  as  they  do  their  own  varieties,  without  first  serving  some- 
thing of  an  apprenticeship  to  the  sport,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  one  of  their  friends  more  skilled  in  the  craft  of  our  game. 
When  shooting  in  the  open  stubble-fields,  we  are  enabled  to  see 
the  game,  and  correctly  judge  of  position,  distance,  bulk,  Jcc. ; 
but  in  the  woods  and  coppices  of  our  country  we  do  not  actually 
ieey  but  learn  to  guess  at  all  these  necessary  circumstances;  and 
that,  too,  without  the  exercise  of  thought  in  the  operation,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible ;  as  the  arm  in  most  instances  seems  to  obey 
a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  no  time  being  allowed  for  any 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  subject,  for  in  thicket-shooting  we 
often  kill  birds  without  ever  seeing  them.  The  difficulty  of  killing 
partridges  is  not  the  only  thing  that  the  English  sportsman  has  to 
complain  of,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract,  taken  from 
the  journal  of  a  traveller  who  appears  to  have  been  both  dis- 
couraged and  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  sporting  in 
America: — 
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^*  Hares  and  pheasants  there  are  none,  and  partridges  are  scarce ; 
woodcocks  and  snipes  are  uncertainy  both  as  to  season  and  situa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  great  quantities  of  other  birds  may  sometimes 
be  killed, — ^for  instance,  wild  ducks  and  pigeons,  which  are  seen 
occasionally  in  flocks  of  many  miles  in  extent;  but,  after  all,  and 
much  as  I  have  heard  of  American  shooting,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
poor,  insipid  diversion,  compared  with  the  English,  being  pursued 
without  any  kind  of  system  or  science,  and  reminding  me  more  of 
the  onsets  of  our  mechanics  and  shopmen,  let  loose  at  Christmas 
and  on  holidays,  to  range  the  fields  no  matter  where,  and  pounoe 
upon  all,  no  matter  what,  than  of  any  thing  worthy  the  name  of 
shooting.  Let  no  English  sportsman  think  to  better  himself  by 
emigration  in  this  respect.  I'll  answer,  upon  trial,  for  his  total 
disappointment." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Fowler's  remarks 
are  calculated  to  give  his  countrymen  a  very  unjust  and  unfavor- 
able idea  of  sporting  in  the  States.  He  must  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate in  the  selection  of  his  shooting-grounds  when  among  us, 
to  be  forced  to  assert  that  partridges  are  scarce  in  America,  or 
that  woodcocks  and  snipes  are  uncertain  both  as  to  season  and 
rituation;  for  all  three  of  these  birds  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  in  considerable  abundance,  at  the  proper 
time,  as  will  be  found  by  referring  to  our  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects. It  would  be  folly  in  us  to  waste  time  in  refuting  all  that 
has  been  said  by  Englishmen  in  reference  to  our  sporting;  and  we 
therefore  pass  the  matter  over  without  further  comment,  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  contents  of  this  book  will  tell  a  di£ferent  tale  from 
what  many  of  them  have  written.* 


*  Whftt  would  Mr.  Fowler's  readers  think  of  tlie  following  extract,  taken  from 
one  of  our  dailj  Western  papers,  of  Ifareh,  1856? — 

<*N.  Powers,  of  Fajette  County,  Iowa,  latelj  droTe  into  Dnbnqne  with  a  load  of 
game,  consisting  of  one  thousand  partridges,  one  thousand  prairie-hens,  (grouse,) 
one  hundred  hares,  eight  deers,  fiye  wolf-skins,  two  bear-skins." 

Or  of  this,  from  the  *<  ClcTeland  Leader  :*'— 

**  Dr.  Short  and  his  son  shot  two  hundred  and  nineteen  English  snipe  in  one  and 
a  JMlf  days  on  the  borders  of  Mud  Creek,  near  the  head  of  Sanduskj  Bay.    Wh4a 
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KILLING   CLEAN. 

Be  not  satisfied  with  wounding  your  game  only,  but  aspire  to 
become  a  nice,  clean  shot,  as  it  will  save  yon  much  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  make  your  dog  show  to  more  advantage.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  covey  rise,  and  we  wound  two  birds  and  see  them 
fluttering  on  the  ground  before  us,  we  feel  great  anxiety  as  to 
their  fate ;  and,  fearing  lest  they  might  get  off,  or  secrete  them- 
selves so  that  the  dogs  cannot  find  them,  we  can  with  difficulty  sup- 
press the  strong  desire  that  naturally  rises  in  our  mind  to  quit  our 
position,  before  loading,  to  secure  them ;  much  less,  then,  can  we 
hope  to  overcome  this  impulsive  inclination  on  the  part  of  our 
dogs.  In  spite  of  repeated  castigations,  the  excited  animals  will 
rush  after  the  fluttering  birds,  and  persist  in  catching  them,  in 
opposition  to  all  our  endeavors ;  and  the  consequence  is  the  flush- 
ing of  one  or  two  laggers,  who  often  remain  behind  when  the' 
coveys  spring,  and  both  of  which  might  have  been  bagged  if  our 


we  oonaider  tliat  these  birds  ure  only  shot  singly,  and  only  on  the  wing,  we  con- 
sider this  extraordinary  shooting.  They  fonnd  the  dncks  rather  soaroe,  as  they 
only  bagged  abont  fifty  in  two  days." 

Or  this,  from  the  **  Lancaster  Herald,"  of  Grant  connty,  Wisconsin,  of  January, 
1866:— 

«  Game  is  Tcry  plenty  with  ns,  this  season,  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Venison 
is  sold  daily  in  our  streets  as  common  as  pork  and  beef,  and  at  the  same  price. 
Prairie-chickens  (pinnated  gronse)  and  pheasants  (raffed  gronse)  are  offered  for 
sale  by  the  boys  at  our  doors  at  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  dotm^ 
partridges  at  forty  cents  per  dozen,  hares  at  one  dollar  per  dozen,  wild  turkeys 
twenty-fiye  cents  each," 

Or  this,  from  the  Philadelphia  '*  North  American,"  of  January,  1866  :— 

<*WiLD  Game  from  thb  Wbst. — ^A  week  ago  two  hundred  boxes  of  partridges, 
aTcraging,  probably,  one  hundred  birds  to  a  box,  were  shipped  eastward  tram 
Janesrille,  Wisconsin;  and  a  short  time  preyious  to  the  8th  inst  two  hundred 
deer  were  shot  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sparta,  in  the  same  State,  and  sent  east- 
ward." 

Or  this,  from  the  same  journal,  of  a  little  later  date  :— 

«  The  *  Vincennes  Gazette'  notices  the  arrlTal  at  that  place  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  hares,  six  barrels  of  partridges,  fourteen  whole  deer,  twenty-fiye  saddles 
of  venison,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  prairie-hens,  (grouse,)  together  with  wild« 
geese,  wild  ducks,  wUd  turkeys,  squirrels,  ftc.  &c.  to  an  almost  incredible  extent; 
making,  in  all,  fiTC  wagon-loads."        ' 
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piece  had  been  loaded.  Much  time  is  also  lost  in  hunting  up 
wounded  birds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  and  worriment  attend- 
ing it;  for  we  know  nothing  more  provoking  than  to  see  a  bird 
fall  and  flutter  within  a  few  feet  of  us  and  not  be  able  to  lay  our 
hand  upon  it.  Every  bird,  therefore,  should  be  killed  dead  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  paces  and  under,  with  a  good  gun  and  the 
proper  ammunition :  we  occasionally  have  knocked  birds  down  at 
much  greater  distances,  even  as  far  as  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy 
paces  by  actual  measurement;  but  we  esteem  all  such  lucky  shots 
as  mere  accidents. 

Not  only  on  the  score  of  vexation  and  trouble  should  the  sports- 
man strive  to  become  a  clean  shot,  but  for  humanity's  sake  also, 
as  a  bungler  in  this  respect  will  mutilate  and  abandon  to  a  linger- 
ing death  more  birds  in  the  course  of  a  day  than  he  will  actually 
bag.  A  bird  with  a  broken  wing  or  a  torn  leg  dangling  from  its 
body  may  live  in  misery  and  pain  for  several  days,  skulking 
about  solitary  and  alone,  half-starved  and  parched  with  thirst,  and 
ultimately  fall  a  victim  to  a  prowling  serpent,  or  be  taken  off  by  a 
bawk  or  some  other  one  of  its  enemies. 

"Ab  glory  more  than  gftin  ftUnres  the  brave 
To  dare  the  combat  lond  or  louder  wave, 
So  tbe  ambitioii  of  tbe  sportsman  lies 
More  in  the  certain  shot  than  bleeding  priie ; 
While  ^ooeAert,  mindful  of  the  festal  hour, 
Among  the  cotcj  random  slaughter  poor. 
And,  as  their  number  press  the  crimsoned  ground. 
Regardless  reck  not  of  the  secret  wound. 

Which  borne  awaj,  the  wretched  Tictims  lie,  ; 

'Mid  silent  shades,  to  languish  and  to  die. 
Oh  let  yowr  breasts  such  selfish  Tiews  disclaim, 
And  scorn  the  triumph  of  a  casual  aim ; 
Disdain  such  rapine ;  of  your  skill  be  proud. 
The  olject  singling  from  the  scattering  crowd.** 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE  PARTBIDOB.      PBRDIX  VIR0INIANU8. 


<  How  beantifta  thej  look  I  with  ontstretohed  taili. 
With  heads  immoTftble  and  ejes  fast  fixed. 
One  foreleg  raised  and  bent,  the  other  firm, 
AdTtnoing  forward,  presses  on  the  ground." 

^TtlB  beautiful  bird,  so  well  known  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  all  the  sports- 
men of  our  country,  is  found  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  almost  every  State  of 
the  Union,  extending  from  the  extreme 
parts  of  Canada  even  to  the  southernmost 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Northern  States  call  it  quail; 
in  the  Middle  or  Southern  States  it  is  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  partridge,  or  Virginia  partridge. 

The  habits   and  natural  history  of  the  American  partridge 
haying  already  been  so  amply  descanted  upon  by  many  able 
114 
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ornithologists  who  have  graced  this  country  by  their  presence  and 
enriched  our  libraries  with  their  splendid  works,  that  it  would  seem 
superfluous,  if  not  really  hopeless,  in  us  to  attempt  to  add  any 
thing  further  upon  a  subject  thus  dwelt  upon  by  others  far  more 
competent  to  the  task.  However,  as  we  propose  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  the  practical  experience  of  shooters  in 
general,  in  coimection  with  the  more  scientific  obseryations  and 
researches  of  ornithologists,  regarding  all  those  birds  of  our 
country  which  properly  belong  to  the  sportsman's  catalogue,  we 
must  be  pardoned,  ex  neeemtatS  rerum,  for  going  oyer  much 
ground  already  touched  upon  by  other  writers  in  the  many  excel- 
lent works  already  published  on  this  branch  of  Natural  History. 

'^The  partridge  is  nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
extent;  the  bill  is  black;  line  over  the  eye,  down  the  neck,  and 
whole  chin  pure  white,  bounded  by  a  band  of  black,  which  de-. 
scends  and  spreads  broadly  oyer  the  throat;  the  eye  is  dark  hasel; 
down  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  red-brown;  sides  of  the 
neck  spotted  with  white  and  black,  on  a  reddish-brown  ground; 
back  scapulars  and  lesser  coyerts,  red-brown  intermixed  with  ash 
and  sprinkled  with  black;  tertials  edged  with  yellowish-white, 
beautifully  marked  with  numerous  cunring  spots  or  arrowheads  of 
black;  tail,  ash  sprinkled  with  reddish-brown;  legs,  very  pale  ash.' 

The  above  accurate  description,  (as  well  as  the  major  part  of 
the  other  scientific  descriptions  of  birds  in  this  work,)  taken  from 
Wilson,  being  so  perfect  in  itself,  there  remains  nothing  to  add, 
except  that  the  female  bird  is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  its 
diminished  weight  and  sise,  and  also  by  its  plumage  being  some- 
what yellowish-brown  about  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head 

HABITS. 

Partridges,  in  sections  of  the  country  where  they  are  much 
troubled  by  sportsmen,  become  extremely  shy  and  wild,  seldom 
venturing  far  into  the  open  fields,  but  confining  themselves  to  the 
edges  of  close  cover,  to  which  they  take  at  the  slightest  alarm, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  thickets,  and  not  unfrequently  perch- 
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ing  upon  the  branches  of  the  burgest  forest-trees.  The  act  of 
perching  npon  trees  is  not,  however,  a  natural  habit  of  this  bird, 
but  appears  to  be  solely  the  result  of  fright,  or,  perhaps,  a  pre- 
caution of  safety  which  circumstances  have  taught  it  to  adopt  to 
escape  from  its  pursuers.  In  hilly  and  mountainous  districts, 
partridges  are  much  more  apt  to  fly  to  the  trees  than  in  other 
*  parts;  and  in  such  a  locality  we  knew  of  a  whole  coyey  betaking 
themselyes  to  a  tree  and  remaining  there,  perfectly  concealed 
from  yiew,  for  some  considerable  time,  greatly  to  our  mystification, 
and  that  of  our  dogs  also.* 

In  their  natural  undisturbed  state,  partridges  delight  in  the 
open  country,  frequenting  without  fear  the  stubble-fields  apper- 
taining to  the  well-cultiyated  farms  of  our  agriculturists,  where 
they  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  loose  grain.  The  morning 
and  evening  is  the  time  when  partridges  feed.  When  the  weather 
is  favorable,  they  leave  their  roost  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day, 
and,  being  very  industrious  feeders,  they  are  soon  able  to  retire 
from  the  open  fields  to  some  favorite  and  secluded  spot,  to  bask  in 
the  mid-day  sun  or  roll  themselves  in  the  dust  to  rid  their  plumage 
of  the  vermin  with  which  all  birds  are  more  or  less  infested. 

Partridges  are  not  strictly  migratory  birds,  as  the  greater  portion 
of  them  remain  distributed  throughout  the  northern  portions  of 
our  country  during  the  whole  winter,  and  not  unfrequently  sufier 
immensely  from  the  intense  cold  and  deep  snows;  still,  at  that 
period  of  the  autumn  known  as  the  ^^  running  season,"  large 
numbers  abandon  their  former  haunts,  and,  continuing  along  the 
borders  of  our  rivers,  take  up  their  abode  for  a  time  in  the 
lowlands,  hundreds  of  miles,  perhaps,  from  their  breeding-places. 
Of  this  peculiarity  we  shall,  however,  speak  more  fully  hereafter, 
under  a  separate  head.  In  the  northern  sections  of  our  country, 
the  ground  is  frequently  covered  for  weeks  with  snow;  and,  all 
access  to  food  being  thus  cut  off,  these  poor  birds,  driven  by  stem 


*  In  suoh  aitaatioiiB,  it  is  not  nniunial  to  And  numbers  taking  to  the  trees  waen 
frequently  disturbed. 
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neceesitj,  often  become  quite  tame,  visiting  the  barnyards,  and 
even  mixing  with  the  ponltry,  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence,  which 
not  nnfreqnently  preserves  them  from  actual  starvation. 

Besides  thus  falling  victims  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
large  numbers  are  now  destroyed,  not  only  by  the  gun,  but  by  the 
aid  of  traps,  nets,  and  other  ingenious  contrivances;  and  we  have 
seen,  in  former  times,  the  Philadelphia  markets,  and  the  villages 
of  the  interior,  fairly  overstocked  with  live  birds,  taken  in  various 
ways  by  the  farmer-boys. 

When  this  is  the  case,  it  behooves  every  sportsman  living  in  the 
country,  or  residing  in  the  city,  to  purchase  all  birds  thus  offered 
for  sale,  and  keep  them  till  the  breaking-up  of  the  winter,  when 
they  may  be  let  loose  upon  a  friend's  estate,  or  turned  out  into 
some  neighborhood  where  he  is  in  the  habit  of  shooting,  and 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  they  will  be  apt  to  remain 
during  the  breeding  season.  By  pursuing  this  course,  the  pro- 
vident sportsman  will  be  richly  repaid  for  all  his  trouble  and 
humanity,  at  the  coming  shooting  season,  by  the  number  of  birds 
that  will  thus  be  produced  in  some  favorite  shooting  locality,  as 
the  fecundity  of  the  partridge  is  extraordinary,  and  the  coveys 
raised  from  a  few  couples  of  old  birds,  in  a  favorable  season,  will 
be  sufficient  to  afford  sport  for  several  days'  moderate  shooting. 

PERIOD  09  PAIRING. 

Partridges  commence  pairing  in  the  month  of  March,  early  or 
late,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and,  even  after  sepa- 
rating for  the  purposes  of  procreation,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them 
to  reassemble  in  coveys  as  before,  provided  the  weather  should 
again  become  stormy  and  cold,  as  is  often  the  case  in  our  change- 
able climate.  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  more  male  birds 
hatched  than  females ;  and  this  rather  singular  circumstance  gives 
rise  to  fierce  battles  between  the  cock  birds  for  the  possession  of 
the  hens  at  the  coupling  season ;  and  to  such  extent  are  these 
encounters  carried  that  they  sometimes  result  in  the  death  of  one 
or  both  of  the  rival  combatants.     This  fact  is  so  well  established 
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in  the  English  yariety,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
owners  of  some  choice  preserves  to  have  the  partridges  on  their 
manors  netted,  soon  after  the  pairing  season,  and  to  destroy  the 
surplus  males,  or  old  bachelors,  as  they  are  facetiously  termed. 
This  precaution  preyents  those  strifes,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
sures a  larger  produce  of  young  birds ;  for,  if  the  female  be  pur- 
sued by  several  cocks  during  the  period  of  incubation,  she  has  no 
opportunity  to  form  a  nest,  but  drops  her  eggs  about  in  various 
places,  no  two,  perhaps,  together.  Partridges  generally  complete 
their  nests  in  five  or  six  weeks  after  pairing.  A  small  tuft  of 
grass,  sheltered  by  a  bush  or  a  tree,  the  comer  of  a  worm  fence, 
or  the  foot  of  an  old  stump,  are  the  spots  usually  selected  for  the 
building  of  their  nests,  which  are  composed  of  leaves,  dry  grass, 
and  a  few  feathers  plucked  from  her  own  person.  The  little 
habitation  is  rudely  but  often  ingeniously  constructed ;  and,  being 
so  nicely  concealed  from  observation,  it  not  unfrequently  bids 
defiance  to  the  searching  glances  of  the  most  inquisitive  eye,  as 
well  as  affording  ample  protection  on  every  side  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  average  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  greatly 
exceed  that  quantity.  If  the  birds  be  in  their  prime,  and  the 
season  very  favorable,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  hen  may 
deposit  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  eggs;  but  such  cases  are  anoma- 
lies; and  we  should  be  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  unusual 
increase  of  eggs  to  an  occasional  propensity  that  some  birds  have 
of  laying  in  each  other's  nests.  Mr.  .Daniel,  speaking  of  the 
amazing  fecundity  of  the  Englbh  partridge,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  our  species,  states  that  a  nest  was  discovered  with  thirty-three 
eggs  in  it,  another  with  twenty-eight,  and  another  with  thirty- 
three.  The  greatest  number  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  nest  of  the 
American  bird  is  twenty-four;  but  we  have  often  been  told  by 
farm  hands  that  twenty-five  is  no  unusual  number.  For  the  truth 
of  these  vague  assertions  we  cannot,  however,  vouch.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  about  twenty-one  days.  Some  contend  for  a  longer 
period;   but  we  believe  the  former  statement  the  more  correct. 
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although,  in  proof  of  the  latter  assertion,  it  has  been  argued  that 
it  requires  four  weeks  to  hatch  the  eggs  when  placed  under  a 
common  hen.  This,  however,  proves  nothing,  as  the  disparity  in 
the  time  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  par- 
tridge setting  much  closer  than  the  domestic  fowl,  and,  conse- 
quently, generating  a  larger  amount,  if  not  a  higher  degree,  of 
animal  heat. 

The  hen  bird  during  the  period  of  incubation  becomes  quite 
poor,  and  undergoes  the  process  of  a  partial  moult,  which  provides 
a  few  downy  feathers  to  assist  in  keeping  the  eggs  warm  during 
her  absence  from  the  nest  in  quest  of  food.  The  young  birds 
are  quite  strong  when  they  first  burst  from  their  narrow  confines; 
and  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  be  seen  running 
about  with  a  portion  of  the  shell  adhering  to  their  backs.  While 
the  hen  is  setting,  and  even  after  the  birds  are  hatched,  her  mate 
may  often  be  seen  early  in  the  mornings,  or  late  in  the  afternoons, 
perched  on  a  fence-rail  or  low  limb  of  a  tree,  whistling  with  all 
diligence  for  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  as  if  to  cheer  the  female  iu 
her  arduous  and  solitary  duties.  Partridges  are  strictly  mono* 
gamous ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  cock  assists  the  hen 
in  covering  the  nest;  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these 
birds,  in  common  with  many  others,  do  share  the  cares  of  hatch- 
ing the  little  brood. 

If  the  weather  remains  dry  and  mild  after  hatching,  the  young 
birds  will  be  able  to  fly  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  season  should  be  backward  and  inclement, 
the  tender  little  brood  gains  strength  but  slowly,  and  great  numbers 
consequently  will  fall  victims  to  the  damp  and  cold  while  being 
led  about  in  search  of  food. 

LBAVINa  THB  NBST. 

As  soon  as  the  anxious  mother  abandons  the  nest,  attended  by 
her  nimble  little  progeny,  she  is  joined  by  the  cock  partridge,  who 
gives  all  his  attention  to  the  searching  for  food  and  protecting 
the  active  little  brood  from  any  danger  that  may  beset  them.    At 
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the  first  alarm,  the  young  birds  instinctively  skulk  in  the  deep 
grass  and  remain  perfectly  motionless,  while  the  old  ones  resort  to 
every  artifice  within  their  power  to  ward  oflF  the  impending  danger. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  earnest  solicitude  with  which 
both  the  parents  watch  over  their  young,  and  the  wonderful 
instinct  they  exhibit  in  guarding  them  when  surprised  by  the 
huntsman  before  they  are  sufficiently  fledged  to  fly  off.  The  old 
birds  take  to  the  wing,  and  the  young  ones  run  with  all  speed  into 
the  nearest  thicket,  or  conceal  themslves  in  the  brushwood,  or  long 
grass  that  abounds  at  this  season  on  their  feeding-grounds.  The 
hen,  after  flying  a  few  hundred  yards,  alights,  and  returns  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  place  she  just  abandoned;  and,  calling 
in  subdued  tones,  she  soon  collects  around  her  the  scattered  pro- 
geny, and  quickly  leads  them  off  from  the  scene  of  danger.  The 
cock  partridge  at  the  same  time  is  using  every  effort  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  intruder  by  flying  or  rather  tumbling  con- 
fusedly before  him,  running  along  the  ground,  hanging  his  wings, 
fluttering  as  if  badly  wounded  and  unable  to  escape  his  every 
grasp.  By  such  like  artifices,  the  male  bird  strives  to  delude  the 
eager  observer,  and  deceive,  perchance,  his  no  less  anxious  dog; 
for,  leading  them  both  away,  step  by  step,  from  the  young  covey, 
sufficient  time  is  gained  for  the  female  to  perform  her  important 
task.  When  the  danger  is  passed,  the  hen  bird,  by  her  joyful  call, 
directs  the  mate  to  her  retreat. 

It  is  not  only  in  devices  of  this  kind  that  partridges  display 
a  strong  and  lively  affection  for  their  young,  but  where  there  ap- 
pears a  probability  of  success  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  any 
enemy  that  assails  them ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  old 
ones  to  be  seen  flying  up  at  hawks,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  scream- 
ing and  fighting  with  all  vigor  to  defend  their  helpless  offspring. 
Several  years  ago  we  witnessed  a  desperate  battle  between  a  cock 
partridge  and  a  black  snake,  which  rather  singular  combat  would, 
however,  have  soon  proved  fatal  to  the  former  if  we  had  not  so 
opportunely  come  to  his  rescue,  as  the  serpent  had  already  caught 
the  exhausted  bird  by  the  wing ;  and  so  deadly  was  the  grasp  that 
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he  even  held  on  to  hiiS  affrighted  but  nevertheless  courageous  vic- 
tim after  we  had  broken  his  back  with  a  blow  from  a  large  stick. 
On  searching  around  in  the  grass,  we  discovered  two  very  young 
partridges,  somewhat  mutilated,  and  nearly  dead ;  both  of  which, 
no  doubt,  had  been  seized  by  his  snakeship  as  a  dainty  meal,  which 
he  was  not,  howeyer,  permitted  to  enjoy,  owing  to  the  bold  attack 
of  the  parent  bird. 

Such  encounters  between  birds  and  serpents,  we  are  conyinced, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  of  daily  occurrence,  as  few  of  us  at  all 
familiar  with  country  life  but  haye  witnessed  like  incidents  in  our 
rambles  oyer  the  fields.  We  also  belieye  that  similar  conflicts  be- 
tween the  parent  birds  and  these  ruthless  desecrators  of  their  nests 
have  giyen  rise  to  the  popular  fallacy  that  snakes  possess  the 
power  of  charming  birdSj  or,  in  other  words,  transfixing  or  draw- 
ing them  within  their  reach  by  the  use  of  certain  mesmeric  manipu- 
lations of  their  tongue  and  eyes.  We  give  no  credit  whatever  to 
this  boasted  power  of  fascination  on  the  part  of  snakes,  but  regard 
it  as  one  of  those  vulgar  errors  which  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant,  from  their  inability  to  explain  or  inyestigate  many  of  the 
everyday  phenomena  of  nature. 

Dr.  S.  Gilman,  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Venom  of  Serpents,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Journal,  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  occult  power  possessed  by  serpents  of  fasci- 
nating small  animals,  and  hints  at  the  probability  of  the  king-snake 
exercising  some  power  besides  mere  physical  force  by  which  he 
overcomes,  even  when  fangle9$y  the  most  venomous  of  his  fellow- 
reptiles. 

Dr.  Gilman  states  that  he  succeeded  in  making  seven  venomous 
serpents  fraternize  and  dwell  amicably  in  one  den.  A  beautiful 
pair  of  long-bodied  king-snakes,  known  to  be  fangless,  and  conse- 
quently without  venom,  were  duly  installed  as  members  of  the 
family.  The  older  members  manifested  some  uneasiness,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  destroy  the  intruders ;  and  the  next  morning  four 
of  the  venomous  serpents  were  found  dead,  and  a  fifth  was  gasping 
in  the  suffocating  coils  of  the  king-snakes.     The  two  others  re- 
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mained  stupid  and  apparently  indifferent  to  their  fate,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance  to  their  enemies.  One 
of  the  king-snakes  was  afterwards  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  a 
rattlesnake  which  he  had  destroyed,  and  died  immediately,  thus 
evincing  that  they  must  have  exercised  some  power  besides  physical 
force  to  overcome  their  fellow-reptUes. 

M.  Baspail  explains  the  mystery  of  fascination,  apparently  very 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  supposing  the  serpent  to  possess 
the  power  of  emitting  two  streams  of  a  poisonous  and  stupefying 
gas— one  on  each  side  of  its  mouth — ^which  proceed  to  unite  above 
the  head  of  the  bird,  producing  asphyxia,  &c.  &c. 

DOMESTICATION. 

The  wild  nature  of  the  partridge  renders  its  domestication  almost 
impossible,  though  in  some  instances,  where  the  eggs  have  been 
placed  under  the  common  hen,  they  have  been  hatched  and  reared 
with  as  much  success  as  if  the  progeny  were  of  her  own  species. 
The  young  brood,  however,  though  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
other  occupants  of  the  farmyard,  and  apparently  reconciled  to 
their  unnatural  mode  of  life,  still  exhibited  the  wandering  and 
restless  disposition  of  their  race,  and  in  most  instances  have  flown 
away  to  their  native  haunts  at  the  pairing  season  of  the  following 
year.  The  American  partridge,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
countries,  cannot  bear  close  confinement;  they  may  appear  for  a 
time  to  thrive,  still,  if  too  much  restricted  in  their  movements,  in- 
variably die.  We  unfortunately,  during  the  last  winter,  lost  seve- 
ral fine  birds  that  were  presented  to  us  by  our  friend  6.  D. 
Wetherill,  Esq.,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  smallness  of  the  cage 
in  which  we  had  temporarily  placed  them. 

TWO    BROODS. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  sportsmen  that  the  partridge 
produces  two  broods  during  each  season.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  positively;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  hen  is  often  discovered  setting  during  July,  iu  our 
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Middle  States,  and  birds  too  small  to  be  shot  are  constantly  met 
with  in  October,  and  even  in  November. 

This  circumstance  may  nevertheless  be  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  female,  if  disturbed  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  or  the  eggs  be  destroyed  by  some  one  of 
her  many  enemies,  will  build  another  nest  and  commence  setting 
afreeh.  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that,  independent  of  these 
accidents,  in  a  very  favorable  season  the  hen  may  be  induced  occsr 
sionally  to  raise  two  broods  of  young,  more  particularly  in  the 
Southern  States;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  the  habit  a 
natural  instinct  of  the  bird,  and  rather  attribute  these  instances  to 
causes  such  as  above  enumerated. 

The  period  of  warm  weather  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States 
is  rather  too  short  to  allow  partridges  generally  to  raise  two  broods 
in  a  season;  and,  if  they  should  succeed  in  hatching  them,  the 
second  brood,  being  small  and  delicate,  and  not  suflBciently  well 
grown  before  the  cool  weather  sets  in,  are  unable  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  our  boisterous  winters,  and  consequently  soon  perish, 
either  from  want  of  food  or  exposure.  These  are  the  birds  which 
are  first  caught  in  traps  and  sent  to  market. 

FULL-GROWN. 

The  birds,  being  full-grown  towards  the  close  of  September,  will 
be  found  associated  in  coveys  from  ten  to  twenty-five;  and,  in 
portions  of  the  country  where  food  is  plenty,  much  larger  coveys 
may  be  met  with,  perhaps  two  or  three  broods  joining  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  call  of  the  male  bird  during  the  season  of 
love,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  the  notes  produced  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words  Ah  Boh  White  in  slow  and  measured  time,  is 
now  seldom  heard  except  when  the  covey  is  flushed  and  separated ; 
and  then  this  plaintive  call,  in  connection  with  the  usual  cry  of 
the  species,  will  be  recognised  at  occasional  intervals,  collecting 
the  terrified  members  of  the  family  together  again.  The  call  of 
the  partridge  is  a  clear  whistle,  composed  of  three  notes;  the  first 
clear,  loud,  and  sonorous;  the  second  less  loud,  and  the  third. 
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though  louder  than  the  second,  not  as  load  as  the  first.  These 
call-notes  are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  sportsnkan,  as  they  are 
often  resorted  to,  to  decoy  the  poor  birds  from  their  lurking-places. 
If  the  birds  be  young,  they  will  soon  reassemble  or  be  decoyed  by 
the  imitative  whistle  of  the  sportsman ;  if,  however,  they  be  old 
and  cunning,  each  one  will  remain  perfectly  quiet  for  a  long  time, 
and  not  venture  to  call  each  other  till  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  all  danger  is  removed.  A  low,  twittering  sound  is  frequently 
heard  issuing  from  a  covey  when  terrified  and  about  to  spring 
from  before  the  dog ;  this  sound  somewhat  resembles  the  chirping 
of  a  brood  of  young  chickens  when  nestling  themselves  under  their 
mother's  wings  towards  nightfall. 

ROOSTING. 

Partridges,  when  pursued,  as  before  stated,  generally  take  to 
the  woods  and  thickets  for  protection ;  but  instinct  and  long  habit, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  taught  them  that  the  open  plain  is  a  more 
secure  place  for  roosting  during  the  night,  and  consequently  they 
almost  invariably  choose  a  little  mound  of  rising  ground  in  the 
centre  of  a  cleared  or  stubble-field  for  this  purpose. 


To  afford  greater  security  and  prevent  a  surprise,  we  imagine, 
partridges  roost  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  all  turned  outwards, 
and  their  tails  joining  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  they  pre- 
sent a  guard  on  every  side ;  and  when  thus  disturbed  the  whole 
covey  are  enabled  to  fly  off  in  a  direct  course  without  interfering 
with  each  other.     If  undisturbed,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  the 
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B«ftme  spot  for  seyeral  pucccssive  nights.  We  have  often  observed 
these  birds  arranged  in  this  curious  manner,  and,  when  kept  up 
during  winter  in  cages,  they  will  be  found  to  place  themselves  in 
this  position  every  night  about  roosting-time,  or  even  when  huddling 
together  during  the  day. 

FOOD. 

The  partridge  is  granivorous,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  old  poet— • 

"  Soon  M  the  laboring  hone,  with  ewelling  Teiiis, 
Hath  Bftfelj  housed  the  farmer'e  doabtftil  geinB, 
To  eweet  repeet  the  nnwary  partridge  flies, 
With  joj  amid  the  seattered  liarrest  lies ;" 

thus  delighting  in  the  open  and  cultivated  districts,  feeding  upon 
all  and  every  species  of  grain,  and  thought  to  be  particularly  par- 
tial to  buckwheat.  Some  suppose  that  birds  shot  from  the  stubble 
of  this  latter  grain  are  superior  in  flavor  to  any  others.  Mr. 
Skinner,  we  find,  is  of  this  opinion ;  and  we  are  also  disposed  to 
agree  with  this  accomplished  sportsman,  although  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  making  the  assertion,  we  may  be  arrogating  to  our- 
selves too  great  a  nicety  in  the  gastronomic  art;  for  the  delicacy 
of  these  birds  is  such  that  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  draw  so 
nice  a  distinction  regarding  their  flavor,  no  matter  where  shot,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

Partridges  are  very  fond  of  Indian  com,  and  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity we  have  seen  them  eat  it  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of 
tpuin  save  buckwheat.  They  are  not,  however,  as  often  met  with 
in  the  cornfields  during  the  shooting  season  as  they  are  in  the 
wheat-stubbles;  but  this  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  cover  in  the  former,  rather  than  any  greater 
partiality  for  the  latter.  Small  insects,  ants,  grasshoppers,  &c. 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  these  birds ;  and  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  entirely  shrouded  for  many  inches  in  depth 
with  snow,  partridges  as  well  as  grouse  are  forced  to  eat  the  fruit, 
leaves,  and  tender  buds  of  the  mountain  laurel,  (kalmia  latifolia.) 
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This  well-known  evergreen  flourishes  in  every  section  of  our 
oounirjy  being  particularly  abundant  on  the  sides  of  hills  and 
mountains.  There  is  also  another  variety,  known  as  marsh  laurel, 
(kalmia  glauca,)  that  inhabits  the  lowlands  and  possesses  nearly 
the  same  properties  as  the  other  species.  Some  animals  partake 
of  these  evergreens  with  impunity,  while  others  are  fatally  poisoned 
by  the  use  of  them.  The  partridge  and  grouse  both  eat  of  their 
foliage  and  berries  without  any  ill  consequences  to  themselves;  but 
their  flesh,  it  is  said,  has  often  been  poisoned  to  such  an  extent 
by  long  indulgence  in  this  food,  that  death,  in  some  rare  instances, 
has  resulted  from  persons  partaking  of  them  while  in  this  noxious 
state. 

Doctor  Shoemaker  published,  some  time  back,  an  account  of 
two  cases  of  poisoning  arising  from  the  eating  of  a  pheasant 
whose  craw  was  stuffed  with  laurel-leaves  when  shot.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  intolerable  nausea,  partial 
blindness,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  difficult  breathing,  feeble  pulse, 
&c.  Qreat  relief  was  obtained  for  these  unfortunate  patients  by 
the  free  exhibition  of  mustiurd  and  warm  water,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  provoke  vigorous  vomiting. 

w  OLD  AKD  TOtJNO  BIRDS. 

The  bills  of  young  birds  are  soft  and  brown,  the  legs  yellowish 
or  bluish  white ;  the  old  birds  have  hard  black  bills,  and  legs  dark 
and  scaly.  The  young  birds  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  old 
and  full-grown  ones  of  the  previous  season.  In  some  sections  of 
country  partridges  seem  to  thrive  and  grow  much  larger  than  in 
other  parts.  Those  shot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tapahanrock 
marshes,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  are  generally  very  heavy  and 
remarkably  fine  birds. 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill,  Esq. — ft  sealaus  and  ardent  sportsman,  by- 
the-by — ^informs  us  that  he  once  shot,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  ten  brace  of  birds  that  averaged  eight 
ounces  each. 
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THSIR  NUMBERS   IN   DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES. 

After  a  favorable  season,  partridges  are  found  in  abundance 
tbrooghont  the  Sonthem,  Middle,  and  Western  States ;  and,  if  the 
reports  of  those  who  have  gunned  in  the  West  can  be  relied  on, 
their  numbers  in  these  latter  territories  must  be  enormous, — quite 
beyond  any  idea  we  have  of  them  in  the  Atlantic  States.  We 
have  neyer  yet  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  partridges,  on 
any  of  our  shooting  excursions,  in  such  large  bodies  as  necessarily 
to  destroy,  by  their  superabundance,  all  zest  for  huntmg  them ; 
and  we  are  rejoiced  that  there  is  only  a  comfortable  scarcity  in 
these  localities,  at  all  events  a  scarcity  sufficient  to  make  us  all 
work  bard  and  exercise  a  becoming  skill  in  both  hunting  and 
shooting  our  game,  which  excitement,  by-the-by,  constitutes  the 
chief  pleasure  attending  the  sports  of  the  dog  and  gun. 

The  mere  sallying  out  in  a  country  oyerrun  with  birds,  and 
sauntering  lazily  about  for  a  few  hours,  loading  and  firing  with 
little  or  no  discrimination  or  exercise  of  skill  in  hunting  up  the 
game,  remind  us  very  strongly  of  the  battues  in  the  overstocked 
manors  of  the  Old  World,  or  perhaps  the  tameness  of  a  pigeon- 
shooting  in  our  own  country. 

DIFFBRBNCB  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BIRD. 

The  American  partridge  differs  from  the  English  variety  in 
several  particulars,  although  it  greatly  resembles  it  in  habits  and 
disposition.  It  is  smaller  by  one-third  than  the  English;  the 
plumage  is  somewhat  different,  and  the  call  entirely  dissimilar;  its 
flesh,  however,  is  equally  white  and  delicate. 

We  received  a  couple  of  brace  of  English  partridges,  a  few  days 
since,  from  a  friend  residing  in  the  mother-country ;  they  arrived  in 
good  condition,  and,  we  should  think,  were  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens, as  they  weighed  1  lb.  18  oz.  each  brace.  The  wings  struck  us  aa 
being  singularly  small  and  short  for  the  size  of  the  body.  We  invited 
some  of  our  sporting  friends  to  be  participators  in  this  rather 
novel  and  rare  feast;  and  we  believe  that  they  were  unanimous  in 
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pronouncing  them  not  superior,  but  rather  inferior,  to  our  native 
bird  in  point  of  delicacy  of  flavor ;  and,  furthermore,  we  all  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  knock  them  down^  right  and  left, 
like  smoke,  if  we  were  once  let  loose  in  the  overstocked  preserves 
of  "merry  old  England." 

AMERICAN   PARTRIDGE  NOT  A   QUAIL. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Perdix  Virginianus  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  European  quail  than  to  the  English  partridge;  but 
such  is  not  the  fact,  as  the  partridge  of  our  country  resembles  the 
quail  in  no  one  particular  save  in  the  habit  of  partial  emigration 
that  it  exhibits  every  autumn  at  the  running  season.  The  meat 
of  the  European  quail  is  dark,  and  oftentimes  loaded  with  fat, 
while  that  of  the  partridge  is  whitey  and  invariably  lean.  This 
alone  is  almost  sufficient  to  establish  the  difference  between  the 
two  birds.  Another  circumstance  still  more  striking  in  the  habits 
of  these  two  birds,  and  better  calculated  to  prove  most  conclusively 
the  difference  between  the  two  species,  is  the  well-known  fact  that 
our  partridge  is  monogamouSy  while  the  quail  is  polygamous. 
Although  the  American  partridge  may  be  termed  a  hardy  bird,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  the  quail  is  still  more  so,  as  it  depends 
almost  entirely  on  itself  for  support,  even  a  few  days  after  being 
hatched;  and,  if  kept  among  others  of  its  own  brood  for  a  few 
weeks,  fights  most  obstinately,  the  battle  frequently  ending  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  As  early  as  four  months  old, 
the  young  quails  are  sufficiently  strong  to  accompany  their  parents 
on  their  distant  migratory  flights.  Quails  seldom  form  themselves 
into  coveys.  The  cock  bird  being  polygamous,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  salacious,  confines  his  attentions  to  no  particular  maUy 
and  consequently  assists  but  little,  if  any,  either  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nest  or  the  care  of  the  young  brood.  The  quail  is  also 
less  prolific  than  the  partridge.  When  quails  migrate,  they 
assemble  together  in  large  numbers;  but,  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
at  their  destination,  they  separate,  each  seeking  his  own  food  and 
guarding  his  own  safety;  they  travel  invariably  at  night.     How 
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widely  different  is  all  this  from  the  habits  of  our  bird !  And  still 
further  dissimilarity,  no  doubt,  might  be  remarked  if  the  subject 
had  been  properly  considered  by  those  more  conversant  from 
actual  observation  with  the  point  of  contention  than  we  pretend 
to  be. 

The  quail  may  also  be  termed,  in  some  respects,  a  nocturnal 
bird,  and  in  this  particular  also  differs  from  the  partridge.  The 
migrations  of  the  quail,  as  before  stated,  are  almost  entirely  per- 
formed during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and,  by  way  of  compen- 
sating nature  for  this  loss  of  repose  during  the  hours  allotted  to 
it,  most  generally  sleeps  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  time  is 
always  occupied  by  the  partridge  in  ieratehing  and  pruning  his 
plumage.  This  being  the  case,  we  trust  the  American  sportsman 
hereafter  will  give  our  partridge  its  proper  appellation  and  rank, 
and  no  longer  confound  it  with  the  quail,  a  bird  far  inferior 
whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  table. 

Although  the  ancient  Athenians  eagerly  sought  after  and  even 
reared  quails  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  in  combat  with 
each  other,  they  were  not  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  erroneously  considered  unwholesome,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  feeding  on  hellebore.  This  vulgar  notion, 
as  many  others  of  like  character,  is  now  entirely  exploded. 

RUNHINa    SEASOK. 

At  the  eommencement  of  autumn,  the  partridges  of  America 
abandon  the  high  grounds,  and  resort,  in  immense  numbers,  to  the 
large  liver-courses,  where  they  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
travel  back  to  their  former  haunts.  At  this  period  the  birds  are 
said  to  be  running  or  travelling^  and  will  not  lie  to  a  dog;  and  to 
pursue  them  is  lost  time,  as  it  will  be  found  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  them,  no  matter  with  what  speed  you  attempt  it.  In 
the  fall  of  1845,  we,  in  company  with  a  brother  sportsman,  en- 
countered an  immense  drove  of  these  running  birds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Elk  River.  When  first  discovered,  they  appeared  to 
be  holding  a  conference  as  to  the  proposed  route  they  should  take, 
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or  perhaps  quarrelling  with  their  leaders  as  to  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  farther  on,  as  they  had  all  come  to  a  stand  in  a  se- 
cluded little  hollow  on  the  borders  of  a  pine  forest,  and  were  all 
whistling  and  twittering  as  fast  and  as  loud  as  possible,  insomuch 
ihat  we  distinctly  heard  the  general  turmoil  at  a  distance  of  seve- 
ral hundred  yards.  Upon  approaching  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  rather  unusual  noise,  the  whole  company  took  to  their  heels 
in  double  quick  time,  hundreds  running  up  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  hollow  and  disappearing  in  a  few  moments  in  the  thick  forest 
of  pines  and  underwood.  We  followed  on  after  them  for  a  short 
time,  but  neither  ourselves  nor  dogs  were  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  retreating  ranks.  This  company  of  voyagers,  we  should 
think,  contained  several  hundred  individuals,  and  was  the  largest 
party  we  ever  met  with.  These  migrations  of  partridges  to  the 
sea-coast  and  river-shores  are  performed  almost  exclusively  on 
foot,  as  they  seldom  or  never  fly,  except  perchance  to  cross  a  small 
rivulet  which  opposes  a  barrier  to  their  onward  progress.  The 
cause  of  these  migrations  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  writers, 
if,  in  fact,  any  have  attempted  the  solution  of  this  rather  myste- 
rious movement  on  the  part  of  these  birds.  We  do  not  know  what 
to  attribute  it  to,  and  are  even  at  a  loss  to  venture  an  opinion.  If 
the  birds  did  not  commence  running  quite  so  early  in  the  season, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  believe  thq,t;  a  scarcity  of  food  in  their 
previous  haunts  impelled  them  to  wander  in  search  of  it  in  distant 
localities,  like  others  of  the  feathered  race ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  the  motive,  as  they  are  found  on  these  excursions  as  early  as 
October,  when  the  weather  is  not  often  sufficiently  seve^  to  shut 
up  the  usual  channels  of  food,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally 
such  as  is  most  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  bird. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE   PARTRIDGE. 

The  partridge,  when  full-grown,  is  a  very  vigorous  and  powerful 
bird,  flying  with  great  rapidity,  and,  like  others  of  the  gallina- 
ceous order,  when  on  the  wing,  makes  a  loud  whirring  noise,  which 
often  not  a  little  disconcerts  the  tyro,  who,  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
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Bpringing  of  a  large  covey ^  knows  not  where  to  turn  or  in  what 
direction  to  point  his  gun.  This  startling — ^but^  to  the  ear  of  a 
sportsman,  agreeable — sound  is  produced  by  the  shortness,  con 
cavity,  and  rapid  motion  of  the  wings,  as  they  fly  by  a  succession 
of  quick  flaps,  and  then  sail  till  nearing  the  ground,  when  they 
break  their  fall  by  a  few  more  flaps.  When  partridges  rise  on 
wing  of  their  own  free  will,  the  whole  covey  takes  the  same 
course;  when  disturbed,  they  all  seek  safety  by  separating. 
When  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  game-birds,  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  that  fly  with  the 
same  rapidity  or  force,  and  consequently  require  such  quick  action 
on  the  part  of  the  sportsman,  as  the  partridge  of  America.  They 
spring  suddenly,  and  dart  ofi*  with  a  celerity  and  regularity  of 
purpose  that  appears  almost  impossible  for  any  bird  to  possess, 
pursuing  a  rapid  and  headlong  flight  through  the  mazes  of  our 
thickest  forests  and  impenetrable  coverts ;  and  we  hardly  suppose 
that  any  of  our  brother  sportsmen  ever  saw  one  of  these  birds 
either  entangled  or  otherwise  impeded  in  its  progress  through  the 
rank  and  poisonous  vines  that  so  often  intercept  the  flight  of  other 
less  strong  and  clear-sighted  birds.  The  American  bird  flies  with 
much  more  vehemence,  and  to  much  greater  distances,  than  the 
English  variety.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  sportsmen  to  see 
whole  coveys,  when  wild  from  frequent  flushing,  take  wing  and  fly 
entirely  out  of  sight  over  the  highest  of  our  forest-trees.  The 
English  bird  is  stationary,  and  hfbs  neither  the  inclination  nor 
strength  sufiBcient  for  migrating  from  one  portion  of  the  country 
to  another,  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  The  English  bird  is  longer 
lived  than  the  American.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  the 
former  is  said  to  be  seven  to  ten  years ;  in  the  latter,  three  to  five. 

OHAHGB  OF  PLUMAGE. 

A  few  partridges,  owing  to  some  inexplicable  freak  of  nature, 
change  their  plumage  to  a  pure  or  mottled  white.  Many  of  such 
singular-looking  birds  have  been  shot  in  England.  Mr.  Daniel 
states  that  there  was  a  covey  of  seven  partridges  netted  at  South 
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Cave,  four  of  which  were  of  a  most  beautiful  clear  i%hite  color, 
three  were  pied,  and  that  thej  were  preserved  alive  for  a  long  time 
as  great  curiosities.  We  have  heard  of  several  being  shot  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  one  of  which  remarkable  birds  is  mounted  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  author.  It  is  not  purely  white,  but  pied, 
and  differs  in  no  other  respect  from  the  common  partridge.  There 
is  also  another  handsome  specimen  in  the  possession  of  David 
Gratz,  Esq.,  which  most  of  our  shooting  friends,  no  doubt,  have 
seen.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome  specimen  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  these  singular  birds  in  the 
English  Museum ;  and  Buffon  states  that  ten  or  twelve  partridges, 
entirely  white,  have  been  seen  at  once  among  others  of  the  usual 
plumage,  and  that  they  had  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  red,  as  common 
to  the  white  hare,  rat,  ferret,  &c. 

What  this  alteration  in  the  plumage  of  birds  is  to  be  attributed 
to  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discern,  as  it  has  occurred  in  climates  that 
could  not  be  suspected  of  exercising  any  influence  towards  this 
change.  Such  anomalies,  however,  are  not  so  very  rare  in  the 
feathered  race  as  we  should  at  first  be  led  to  suppose;  for  it  is  no 
very  uncommon  circumstance  to  hear  of  crows,  as  well  as  black- 
birds, having  changed  their  lustrous  jetty  plumage  for  one  of 
snowy  white.  We  have  also  seen  a  ufhite  9nipe^  and  a  yeUow  reed' 
birdj  both  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  under  their  proper  head. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  our  book,  we  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  our  friend,  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Stockton, 
who,  by-the-by,  was  a  most  zealous  and  experienced  sportsman,  a 
remarkable,  and,  no  doubt,  perfectly  unique,  specimen  of  the  Ame- 
rican  partridge.  The  plumage  of  this  rara  avis  in  terra  is  totally 
different  from  any  thing  that  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  color  of  the  plumage,  the  bird  has  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  Perdix  Virginianus,  and,  no  dpubt,  is  a  veritable 
partridge,  without  any  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  as  some  of  our 
sporting  friends  would  have  us  infer.  If  this  bird  had  not  been 
shot  in  the  section  of  country  where  it  was,  and  in  company  with 
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other  ordinary  partridges,  we  might,  perhaps,  very  naturally  aave 
anpposed  it  to  belong  to  another  variety;  but,  all  the  circum- 
iitances  taken  into  consideration,  we  must  regard  it  only  as  one  of 
those  lfm$  natwrm  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  every  branch 
of  animated  creation. 

In  the  specimen  before  us,  the  bill  is  black ;  line  over  the  eye 
and  down  the  back  jet-black,  with  an  occasional  grayish-white 
spot;  whole  chin  ashy-white,  mottled  with  black,  extending  slightly 
over  the  throat,  which  is  jetty,  interspersed  with  a  few  reddish- 
brown  spots ;  upper  part  of  the  breast  exhibits  a  few  pure  white 
feathers;  the  lower  portion  dark-cinnamon  or  red-brown,  fringed 
with  black;  sides  of  the  neck  reddish-brown;  in  fact,  the  balance 
of  the  plumage,  save  the  admixture  of  black  and  cineritious  tints, 
may  be  set  down  as  reddish-brown,  or  rather  dark-cinnamon  color ; 
legs  of  same  hue ;  the  irides  hazel. 

This  very  peculiar  bird  was  killed  in  Pennsylvania,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  there 
were  others  of  similar  plumage  in  the  covey  from  which  this  one 
was  secured. '  We  went  in  quest  of  these  birds  with  Mr.  Stockton^ 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  our  search.^ 

THl  IHPORTANOB  OF  BTUDYINQ  THE    NATURAL    HISTORY  OF  QAMB- 

BIRD8. 

We  have  already  devoted  much  space — ^perhaps  too  much — ^to  the 
natural  history,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  the  partridge,  but,  we 
trust,  not  without  benefit  to  our  readers,  as  no  one  can  expect  to 
become  an  accomplished  sportsman  without  studying  very  closely 
the  individual  characteristics  of  every  species  of  game  that  he  pur* 

*  This  renuurkftble  bird  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  being  represented  perched 
upon  a  tree,  than  the  white  one  referred  to  by  an  English  aathor,  who  states  that 
one  of  this  charaeter,  being  shot,  was  sent  to  a  Mr.  Pngh,  a  good  artist^  bat  no 
sportsman,  who,  to  make  the  delineation,  as  he  thought,  the  more  effectiTe,  first 
painted  a  large  oak,  and  then  very  artisticaUj  placed  the  white  partridge  on  one 
of  the  branches.  When  told  that  these  birds  always  sat  on  the  ground,  he  naiyely 
replied,  "That  might  be;  but  it  looked  so  much  the  more  piotaresqae  to  haye  a 
landscape  in  the  backgronnd  that  he  would  not  alter  it ;  for  an  extraordinary  bird 
onght  to  haye  an  extraordinary  tituation :  it  exalted  him  above  his  feUows.** 
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sues.  For  it  is  by  this  knowledge,  either  gained  through  great 
labor  in  the  field,  or  acquired  from  the  writings  and  associations 
of  those  who  have  devoted  the  leisure  of  years  to  this  healthful 
recreation,  that  one  shooter  is  seen  to  excel  another  in  the  style 
of  hunting  and  bagging  his  game. 

Many  individuals,  from  a  lack  of  personal  observation  on  their 
part  or  the  want  of  a  suitable  preceptor  to  instruct  them  in  the 
field,  will  continue  to  hunt  a  lifetime  in  an  awkward  or  hap-hasard 
way,  without  ever  bringing  into  requisition  any  of  those  many 
little  manoeuvres  and  field-stratagems  so  familiar  to  the  crafty  old 
sportsman,  and  which  he  oftentimes  selfishly  endeavors  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  rising  generation  of  shooters,  fearing 
lest  his  teaching  might  raise  up  around  him  too  many  youthful 
aspirants,  ever  ready  to  pluck  from  his  brow  the  hard-earned 
laurels  of  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  tricks  of  the  field.  If  any 
of  our  readers,  however,  should  only  aspire  to  the  office  of  pot- 
huntevy  we  would  advise  him  to  put  this  book  aside,  as  we  can 
assure  him  that  he  will  not  be  interested  in  many  of  its  details, 
except,  perhaps,  those  portions  of  it  devoted  to  the  trapping  and 
netting  of  game,  or  the  different  methods  to  be  pursued  by  the 
shooter  when  anxious,  from  some  particular  circumstance,  to  make 
a  large  count.  But,  even  then,  a  mind  such  as  this  ielfish  eha- 
racier  possesses  is  often  too  obtuse  to  understand  or  practise  the 
principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  a  gentleman  sportsman. 

Of  all  the  disagreeable  characters  that  a  well-bred  sportsman  is 
likely  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with,  that  of  a  pot-hunter  is  the 
most  disgusting,  the  most  selfish,  the  most  unmanly,  the  most 
heartless ;  a  being  who  alone  can  pride  himself  in  a  ruthless  desire 
to  destroy,  and,  as  it  were,  to  lay  waste,  all  animated  nature,  by 
every  and  any  means  within  his  grasp,  without  regard  to  etiquette, 
humanity,  law,  or  even  the  common  decencies  of  life.  Such  are 
the  real  feelings  of  a  pot-hunter^  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  his  boasted  motto,  FUl  the  hag^  and  damn  the  meaner  should 
be  chalked  upon  his  craven  back  in  well-defined  characters,  as  a 
warning  to  all  young  sportsmen  to  shun  his  company  and  detest 
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his  vices.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  think  we  have  portrayed  a 
being  so  base,  so  low,  as  seldom  or  never  to  be  met  with,  except 
among  those  mercenary  scamps  who  shoot  for  the  markets.  But 
rest  assured,  my  gentle  friends,  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn, 
for  there  are  dozens  of  just  such  fellows  in  every  shooting  commu- 
nity; and  perhaps  we  can  even  find  some  such  among  our  own 
sporting  acquaintances,  who  hesitate  at  nothing  to  fill  their  bags, 
in  season  or  out  of  season,  and,  in  reality,  practise  in  secret  the 
open  and  avowed  motto  of  the  professed  pot-hunter.  We  have 
met  with  such  characters,  and  doubt  not  but  our  sporting  friends 
have  done  the  same,  and  perhaps  been  alike  distressed  and  morti- 
fied at  their  behavior  in  the  field.  When  caught,  however,  with 
such  toatUd-be  ipartunen,  we  have  but  one  course  to  pursue — ^re- 
sign the  field  for  the  day,  or  take  our  dogs  and  quietly  put  ofi*  in 
another  direction  to  pursue  our  sports  solitary  and  alone. 


FURTHER  HINTS. 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  some  particulars  more  familiar  to  the 
practical  sportsman,  and  in  which  he  will  take  especial  interest, 
and  no  doubt  feel  competent  to  compare  our  observations  with 
the  results  of  his  own  experience,  and  thus  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  our  information,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
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to  the  ^oung  tyro.  In  compiling  this  work,  it  is  our  earnest  de- 
sire to  bring  the  young  sportsman  forward  so  rapidly  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  crafts  of  the  field,  that,  with  a  little  industry  and 
ordinary  attention,  he  may,  in  the  second  season  of  his  deMt, 
possess  the  same  skill  in  hunting  and  bagging  game  as  it  would 
have  required  five  or  six  years  of  regular  apprenticeship  for  him 
to  arrive  at. 

As  before  stated,  partridges  are  formed  into  coveys,  and  are 
sufficiently  large  to  shoot,  in  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the 
time  appointed  by  legislative  enactments  for  the  killing  of  this 
game  in  several  of  the  States ;  New  Jersey,  however, — ^having  in 
view  the  preservation  of  the  second  brood,  we  suppose, — ^prolongs 
this  period  to  the  following  month.  But  few  partridges  are  taken 
at  this  early  season  in  traps,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of 
grain,  seed,  and  insects  to  be  found  in  the  stubble-fields  and  clover- 
patches  ;  nevertheless,  incalculable  numbers  of  running  birds  now 
fall  victims  to  the  nets  set  by  farmer-boys  and  the  negroes  of  the 
adjoining  States.  A  gentleman  residing  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
a  short  distance  from  Havre  de  Grace,  informed  us,  not  long  since, 
that  his  immediate  neighbor  caught  in  this  way,  during  one  season, 
on  his  own  estate,  no  less  than  nine  hundred  partridges,  which  he 
kept  in  coops,  and  gave  out  to  his  negroes  as  ordinary  food  during 
the  running  season,  besides  supplying  his  friends  in  the  city  with 
considerable  numbers.  This  account  may  seem  incredible  to  those 
not  familiar  with  the  fecundity  of  partridges,  and  still  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  immense  armies  of  these  birds  that  congregate 
together  during  their  migratory  trips,  and  the  regularity  and  perti- 
nacity with  which'  they  pursue  their  course,  sometimes  passing 
through  the  heart  of  villages  that  obstruct  their  way.  The  estate 
upon  which  this  large  number  of  birds  were  captured  is  peculiarly 
well  situated  for  intercepting  the  progress  of  these  voyagers,  it  be- 
ing a  neck  of  low  land,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  bay  and  on  the 
ether  by  a  wide  stream  of  water,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
encompassed  by  high  lands,  upon  which  the  birds  congregate  for 
the  purposes  of  incubation,  and  which  they  abandon  again  for  the 
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river-coorseB  early  in  the  autumn.  We  do  not  doubt  that,  with 
properly-deyised  instrumentB,  much  larger  numbers  might  have 
been  taken  during  the  same  season  at  this  spot,  as  the  birds  were 
very  abundant  indeed,  and  the  materials  used  in  their  capture  were 
of  the  simplest  and  roughest  character,  and  very  little  or  no  atten- 
tion giyen  to  their  skilful  adjustment  by  the  parties  setting  them. 
We  need  not,  however,  make  any  further  comments  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  this  number  being  captured  in  one  season,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  the  quails  of  the  Old  World  (not  more  prolific 
than  the  American  partridge)  assemble  in  such  innumerable  bodies, 
at  the  same  period  of  emigration,  that  one  hundred  thousand  have 
been  taken  in  one  day,  within  the  space  of  four  or  five  miles,  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  About  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance  at  Alexandria,  after  crossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean, such  multitudes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  that 
three  or  four  may  be  bought  for  a  medina, — ^a  piece  of  money  less 
than  two  cents  in  yalue.  Whether  there  be  such  numbers  of  quails 
in  these  parts  at  present  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  but  a  few  years 
back  such  was  the  case;  and  a  writer  informs  us, — ''That  so  com- 
pletely surfeited  with  this  game  have  the  crews  of  merchant-yessels 
become,  that  they  were  forced,  in  some  instances,  to  prefer  com- 
plaints against  their  captains,  at  the  consul's  ofSce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  other  kinds  of  food;  or,  in  other  words,  for  a 
return  to  their  salt  junk  and  bean-soup."* 

The  nets  commonly  used  by  our  country-people  are  very  simple 
in  their  construction,  often  nothing  more  than  an  old  fish-net 
rudely  fixed  up  for  the  purpose  and  set  about  in  different  parts 
of  the  plantation  where  the  birds  are  most  apt  to  pass ;  sometimes 
a  trail  of  grain  leading  to  it  conducts  the  unsuspecting  birds  into 
captivity  before  they  are  aware  of  their  proximity  to  danger. 


•  Sinoe  inriting  the  aboYe,  we  find,  in  the  '^S^nrit  of  Ou  Times,**  a  letter  from  a 
eorrespondent  in  Iowa  Territory,  stating  that  he  netted,  in  one  season,  ten  thou- 
■and  partridgea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burlington,  a  town  of  that  conntiy,  the 
truth  of  whieh  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  for  it  only  confirms  the  reports  that 
we  hare  before  heard  of  the  immense  numbers  of  these  birds  in  those  looalitieai 
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Nooses  of  horsehair  are  also  attached  to  twigs  of  low  bushes  or 
frames  set  np  for  the  purpose,  across  the  path  most  likely  to  be 
traversed  by  these  armies ;  and  considerable  numbers  are  taken  in 
this  way. 

Great  numbers  of  partridges,  as  well  as  pheasants, — ^more  pro- 
perly speaking,  ruffed  grouse, — ^are  taken,  by  the  aid  of  horsehair 
nooses,  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  more  particularly  in  the 
district  of  country  adjoining  our  city ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstance for  sportsmen  to  come  across  long  cords  of  several  feet 
in  length,  stretched  from  stake  to  stake,  on  the  borders  of  some 
favorite  feeding-ground,  hung  with  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  hair 
nooses,  and  even  many  more,  with  com,  wheat,  or  other  grain, 
strewn  about  for  the  purpose  of  luring  the  poor  victims  into  these 
deceptive  and  fatal  snares.  The  birds  are  most  usually  caught 
around  the  neck,  and  thus  strangled  to  death;  but  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  wing,  and  sometimes  leg.  Our  dogs  have  often 
come  to  a  stand  upon  the  poor  victims  thus  entrapped,  and  we 
never  scruple  to  help  ourselves  to  the  spoils  on  such  occasions. 

As  the  winter  progresses  and  food  becomes  scarce,  the  common 
figure-of-4  trap,  constructed  of  laths,  corn-stalks,  or  other  suitable 
material,  comes  into  requisition  by  every  idle  farm-hand  and  lazy 
negro  boy,  and  thus  again  large  numbers  of  these  birds  are  merci- 
lessly destroyed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take  covey  after 
covey,  in  these  rude  traps,  during  severe  weather,  without  allowing 
one  single  member  of  the  family  to  escape ;  as  these  birds,  more 
than  any  others,  are  disposed  to  run  in  clutches^  and  are  seen  con- 
stantly crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  when  feeding,  and  when 
alarmed  instinctively  cluster  together  and  follow  blindly  their 
leader,  no  matter  what  course  he  adopts.  As  we  cannot  approve 
of  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  game,  any  more  than  we  can  justify 
the  robbing  of  their  nests  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  eggs,  as 
is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  negroes  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  often  with  the  full  connivance  of  their  masters, 
we  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject,  or  be  more  particular  in 
describing  the  method  of  making  or  setting  these  traps,  which 
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already,  unfortunately,  is  familiar  to  every  one  residing  in  the 
country.  We  sincerely  trust  that  every  one  perusing  these  pages 
will  discountenance,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  cruel  practice 
of  eating  the  eggs  of  the  partridge,  and  prevent  the  negroes  or 
others  about  his  farm  from  desecrating  the  nests  of  these  interest- 
ing birds. 

This  season  of  1856  and  1856  has  been  particularly  destructive 
to  the  feathered  race,  in  coxisequence  of  the  long-protracted  and 
intensely  cold  weather  which  has  so  generally  prevailed  throughout 
our  broad  expanse  of  country.  This  severe  spell,  coupled  with  the 
deep,  hard  snow  which  has  thrown  its  chilling  mantle  over  so  wide 
an  extent  of  land,  penetrating  even  far  into  the  regions  of  the 
sunny  South,  has  driven  all  descriptions  of  game  to  great  ex- 
tremities in  search  of  food. 

The  havoc  and  slaughter,  not  only  by  the  mercenary  and  cruel, 
but  by  the  thoughtless  and  improvident,  have,  consequently,  been 
very  great,  both  of  birds  and  animals.  Thousands  of  buffaloes, 
deer,  and  hares,  hundreds  of  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears,  as  well 
as  myriads  of  partridges  and  hecatombs  of  grouse,  have  been  slain 
and  trapped.  The  markets  of  all  our  principal  cities  have  been 
most  bountifully  supplied  with  every  description  of  game — ^in  fact, 
filled  to  repletion  with  partridges  and  grouse;  not,  however,  as 
many  suppose,  with  birds  alone  coming  from  the  far,  far  West,  but 
by  incredible  numbers  of  half-starved  victims  snared  in  our  own 
and  the  neighboring  States,  or  mercilessly  shot  down,  whole  coveys 
at  a  ^^blow,"  as  they  sit  huddled  together  on  the  treacherous  snow, 
stupefied  and  benumbed  with  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  North. 

At  such  times,  when  every  vestige  of  herbage  is  entirely  hidden 
from  view,  and  the  scanty  underbrush  of  the  thickets  afford  but 
little  secrecy  or  protection  to  game  of  any  kind,  every  thoughtless 
and  mercenary  lounger  in  the  country  shoulders  his  rusty  weapon 
and  wanders  lazily  forth  to  kill  and  destroy  whatever  of  animated 
nature  may  lucklessly  cross  his  path. 

What  a  shame !  what  a  pity  that  we  have  no  laws  rigidly  en<^ 
forced  to  protect  from  such  foul  play  not  only  the  game-birds  at 
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UuB  inclement  seasoni  but  the  whole  race  of  inBectivorous  birds  and 
feathered  Bongstere  which  enliven  our  brakes  and  forests  with  their 
melodious  strains  during  the  spring  and  autumnal  months ! 

K  the  snow  which  has  now  shrouded  the  country  for  seyeral 
weeks  should  continue  much  longer,  we  fear  that  the  partridges 
will  be  almost  exterminated  throughout  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States;  as  they  are  not  only  being  trapped  and  shot  down  by 
thousandsi  as  above  stated,  but  immense  numbers  are  absolutely 
stiffening  and  dying  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  cold  and  hun- 
ger, even  in  districts  as  far  south  as  the  central  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia. But,  what  is  even  more  shameful  than  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  game  by  mercenary  individuals,  and  most  repre- 
hensible on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities,  now^  en  the  rixth  daiji 
of  February^  1856,  we,  as  well  as  scores  of  others,  are  cognisant 
of  partridges  and  grouse  being  publicly  hawked  about  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  clandestinely  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
cellars  and  at  the  stalls  of  game-hucksters,  in  direct  violation  of 
both  the  municipal  and  State  ordinances.  All  this  illegal  traffic 
appears  to  be  carried  on  without  any  special  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  or  clerks  of  the  market;  who,  one  and  all, 
strange  to  say,  seem  possessed  of  lynx-eyes  in  ferreting  out  a 
pound  of  rancid  butter  which  should  perchance  be  under  weight, 
but  are  as  blind  as  bats  in  full  noonday  on  the  subject  of  the 
game-ordinances. 

This  illicit  traffic  wd  have  noticed  for  several  years  past;  but 
this  season,  in  particular,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  from 
the  circumstance  of  those  engaged  in  it  having  apparently  thrown 
off  all  efforts  at  concealment,  and  exposing  their  unlawful  wares 
with  the  most  brazen  efirontery,  without  let  or  hinderance.  The 
numerous  eating-saloons  and  club-houses,  also,  of  this  vast  city, 
openly,  without  a  shadow  of  disguise,  serve  up  all  kinds  of  game, 
m  9ea%on  or  <mtof  seasouy  just  as  it  suits  their  purpose  or  pleasure, 
without  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  But,  what -is  still  more  to  be  reprobated,  and  what  we 
consider  more  scandalous  than  all  these  open  infringements  of  ihe 
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laws  by  those  who  are  tempted  from  mercenary  considerations,  we 
hare  seen  the  tables  of  many  of  our  most  worthy — ^but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  thonghtless,  on  this  point  at  least — citizens  fairly 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  partridges,  as  well  as  raffed  and 
pinnated  gronse,  daring  the  month  of  February, — a  portion  of  the 
interdicted  period  for  the  sale  of  all  these  descriptions  of  game."^ 

As  long,  then,  as  such  open  transgressions  of  the  law  are  per- 
mitted by  the  authorities  and  such  glaring  derelictions  of  duty  in- 
dulged in  by  our  otherwise  best  citizens,  it  were  useless  for  us  to 
hope  any  thing  on  the  score  of  humanity  towards  the  preservation 
of  game  by  our  thrifty  farmers.  For  they,  unfortunately,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  are  deeply  inoculated  with  the  ^^auri  sacra 
fames"  of  the  present  day,  and  cannot  withstand  the  temptation 
of  gain  when  so  alluringly  held  out  co  them. 

That  section  of  the  city  ordinance  to  which  we  refer  is  as 
follows : — 

^^  That  no  person  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  within  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  any  grouse,  partridge,  or  pheasant,  between  the  1st 
of  February  and  the  1st  of  October,  nor  any  woodcock  between 
the  1st  of  Febraary  and  the  1st  of  July,  under  penalty  of  five 
dollars  and  of  forfeiting  the  articles  so  sold  or  exposed  for  sale.'* 

The  act  of  Assembly  is  of  similar  import,  and  prohibits  the  kill- 
ing of  these  birds  within  the  prescribed  periods,  under  a  penalty 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  infringement  of  the  law. 

Analogous  legislative  enactments  are  in  existence  in  the  adjoin- 
ing States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  but,  we  fear, 
are  quite  as  nugatory  in  their  action  as  those  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now,  in  conclusion  of  this  subject,  we  sincerely  trust  that  all 
sportsmen  and  others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  charm- 
ing bird,  which  enlivens  the  spring  and  summer  months  by  his 

*  By  th%  gune-lawB  of  Illinois  and  others  of  the  Western  States,  eyery  person  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars  who  shall  kill,  ensnare,  or  trap  any  deer,  fawn* 
wild  tnrkej,  gronse,  prairie-chickens,  or  partridges,  between  the  15th  of  January 
and  the  1st  of  Angost  How  then  can  the  anthoritifs  in  ^Philadelphia  permit,  or 
onr  eitisens  oonntenanoe,  the  sale  of  sneh  game,  coming,  as  it  does,  firom  these 
Btates  dvring  this  period  of  prohibition  ? 
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plaintive  bat  most  musical  whistle,  will  discourage,  as  far  as  is  in  his 
power,  the  shooting  or  trapping  of  them  during  the  next  season 
at  least, — we  mean  the  season  of  1856  and  1857.  Not  a  bird 
should  be  killed,  under  any  pretext,  in  our  own  or  the  neighboring 
States,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  as  their  numbers  have  been 
so  thinned  the  past  winter  that  it  will  require  one  or  tuo  seasons 
of  undisturbed  quiet,  coupled  with  their  prolific  powers  of  procrea- 
tion, to  replenish  their  now  almost  exterminated  ranks. 


DRIVING  PARTRmOES. 

Another  mode  of  catching  partridges,  not  less  fatal  to  their  pro- 
pagation, if  pursued  by  thoughtless  individuals,  is  much  practised 
by  the  residents  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  other  Southern 
and  Western  States,  where  these  birds  are  very  abundant.  It  is 
called  driving^  or  netting.  This  method  is  so  minutely  and  cor- 
rectly described  by  Audubon,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Ornithology, 
that  we  will  quote  his  own  words  on  the  subject: — 

^^  A  number  of  persons  on  horseback,  provided  with  a  net,  set 
out  in  search  of  partridges,  riding  along  the  fences  or  thickets 
which  the  birds  are  known  to  frequent.  One  or  two  of  the  party 
whistle  in  imitation  of  the  call-note,  and,  as  partridges  are  plentiful, 
the  call  is  soon  answered  by  a  covey,  when  the  sportsmen  imme- 
diately proceed  to  ascertain  their  position  and  number,  seldom  con* 
sideling  it  worth  while  to  set  the  net  where  there  are  only  a  few 
birds.  They  approach  in  a  careless  manner,  talking  and  laughing, 
as  if  merely  passing  by.  When  the  birds  are  discovered,  one  of 
the  party  gallops  in  a  circuitous  manner,  gets  in  advance  of  the 
rest  by  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
birds  and  their  disposition  to  run,  while  the  rest  of  the  sportsmen 
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move  about  on  their  horses,  talking  to  each  other,  but  at  the  same 
time  watching  every  motion  of  the  covey.  The  person  in  advance, 
being  provided  with  the  net,  dismcxints,  and  at  once  falls  to 
placing  it  so  that  his  companions  can  easily  drive  the  partridges  into 
it.  No  sooner  is  the  machine  ready  than  the  net-bearer  remounts 
and  rejoins  the  party.  The  sportsmen  now  separate  to  a  short 
distance,  and  follow  the  partridges,  talking  and  whistling,  clapping 
the  hands,  or  knocking  the  fence-rails.  The  birds  move  with  great 
gentleness,  following  each  other,  and  are  kept  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  the  sportsmen.  The  leading  bird  approaches  and  enters 
the  mouth  of  the  net;  the  others  follow  in  succession,  when  the 
net-bearer  leaps  from  his  horse,  runs  up  and  secures  the  entrance, 
and  soon  despatches  the  birds.  In  this  manner  fifteen  or  twenty 
partridges  are  caught  at  one  driving,  and  sometimes  many  hun- 
dreds in  the  course  of  a  day.  Most  netters  give  liberty  to  one 
pair  out  of  each  covey,  that  the  breed  may  be  continued.  The 
success  of  driving  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Drizzling  rain  or  melting  snow  is  the  best;  for  in  such  weather 
partridges,  and  gallinaceous  birds  in  general,  run  to  a  great  dis- 
tance rather  than  fly ;  whereas,  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  clear, 
they  generally  take  to  the  wing  the  moment  they  discover  an  in- 
truder, or  squat  so  that  they  cannot  be  driven  without  very  par- 
ticular care.  Again,  when  the  coveys  are  found  in  the  woods, 
they  run  off  so  briskly  and  so  far  that  it  is  difScult  for  the  net- 
bearer  to  place  his  machine  in  time. 

^^  The  net  is  cylindrical,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length  by  about 
two  in  diameter,  excepting  at  the  mouth  or  entrance,  where  it  is 
rather  larger,  and  at  the  extremity,  where  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  bag.  It  is  kept  open  by  means  of  small  wooden  hoops,  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.  The  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a  semicircular  hoop  sharpened  at  both  ends,  which 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  thus  affording  an  easy  entrance  to  the 
birds  Two  pieces  of  netting,  called  wings,  of  the  same  length  as 
the  cylindrical  one,  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  so 
as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other,  and  are  supported  bj 
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sticks  thrust  into  the  ground,  the  wings  having  the  appearance  of 
two  low  fences  leading  to  a  gate.  The  whole  is  made  of  light  and 
strong  materials." 

This  account  coincides  exactly  with  the  description  given  us  of 
this  sport  by  several  gentlemen  residing  in  the  South.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  to  liberate  a  pair  or  so  of  birds  from  each 
covey,  so  as  to  insure  a  continuation  of  that  abundance  which 
furnishes  such  a  profuse  and  epicurean  delicacy  for  the  table. 


INTRODUCTION   INTO  ENGLAND. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  American 
partridge  into  England ;  but  these  efforts  have,  we  believe,  gene- 
rally proved  abortive,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  birds  being  so 
very  pugnacious  that  they  destroyed  or  drove  off  the  English 
variety,  which  is  a  much  larger  bird,  and  considered  finer  eating 
in  that  country ; — ehacun  d  son  gaUU. 

ACTIONS  OF  OLD  AND  TOUNG   BIRDS. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  actions  of  old  birds  ana 
a  covey  of  young  ones.  The  former  are  up  to  all  kinds  of  tricks, 
while  the  latter  soon  become  confused  and  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  manoeuvring  whatever  to  save  themselves  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  dog  and  sportsman.     The  young  birds,  if  not 
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made  wild  by  previous  hunting,  lie  well  to  the  dogs  and  make  but 
short  flights,  and  are  conseqaently  soon  dome  ap  with  again,  and, 
being  scattered  about  in  close  proximity,  can  be  picked  off  one  by 
one,  without  much  trouble  to  the  shooter.  The  old  birds,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  hunted,  often  lie  badly,  are  extremely  cautious, 
and  run  away  from  before  the  dog  as  soon  as  they  observe  his 
approach;  and  when  they  spring  they  take  immediately  to  the 
thick  cripples  or  disappear  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  woods. 
An  old  bird,  when  shot,  will  often  carry  off  several  pellets  of  lead 
with  him,  if  not  struck  in  some  vital  part,  and  even  with  a  broken 
wing  will  frequently  escape  the  pursuit  of  both  huntsman  and  dog. 

BBSI  TO  BBBAK  DOOS  OK. 

The  partridge,  most  unquestionably,  is  the  finest  bird  we  have 
to  break  our  dogs  on ;  and,  being  once  broken  to  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing, they  can  soon  be  taught  to  seek  for  any  other  kind  of  game, 
such  as  woodcocks,  snipes,  or  grouse.  In  hunting  these  birds,  the 
dog  learns  a  degree  of  boldness  as  well  as  care  that  cannot  be 
acquired  on  any  other  kind  of  game,  as  none  feed  so  widely,  or 
leave  so  long  a  trail  of  scent  behind  them,  which  the  dog  winds  a 
oonnderable  distance  off,  and  thus  learns  caution,  ease,  and  deli- 
'cacy  in  approaching  his  victims,  knowing  full  well,  from  sad  ex- 
perience, the  chastisement  that  would  follow  any  heedlessness  or 
undue  precipitation  on  his  part;  but  rather 

*<  Against  the  wind  he  takes  his  pmdent  waj» 
Whfle  the  strong  gale  directs  him  to  the  prey ; 
Now  the  wann  seent  assures  the  etuftj  near: 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear/' 

Qat:  Aral4Mrte. 

OOVBTS  THAT  WILL  KOT  LIB. 

It  is  seldom  attended  with  much  success  to  follow  tiflter  coveys 
that  will  not  lie  close,  but  are  continually  rising  and  flying  straight 
away  at  the  least  alarm.  Such  birds  are  sure  to  be  either  a  travel- 
ling party,  or  they  have  already  been  shot  at  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  afford  any  sport.    The  only  likely  way  of  getting  a  shot  at 

10 
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them  would  be  to  circle  entirely  around  them,  and  then  the  chances 
are  much  against  your  being  able  to  close  on  them  before  they 
again  take  wing. 

RBTAINIKG  SOBNT. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  by  every  sportsman  that  the 
very  best  of  dogs,  at  times,  cannot  find  partridges,  even  when 
marked  down  in  the  most  open  ground  and  are  known  to  be 
secreted  immediately  around  the  spot  where  the  dogs  are  put  to 
hunt.  This  fact  has  been  a  mystery  for  years  to  some  sportsman, 
and  many  a  valuable  dog  has  been  grossly  and  unjustly  censured 
for  his  want  of  nose  in  not  finding  the  birds  under  these  circum- 
stances. This  seeming  deficiency,  however,  in  the  olfactory 
organs  of  our  canine  favorite,  is  now  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
presumed  existence  of  a  singular  provision  of  nature,  which  en- 
dows the  American  partridge  with  the  extraordinary  faculty  of 
withholding,  for  a  time,  the  emanation  from  its  body  of  that  pecu- 
liarly strong  odor  that  betrays  its  proximity  to  the  dog.  This 
phenomenon  was  very  particularly  inquired  into,  some  years  since, 
by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  were 
published,  at  that  time,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
which  interesting  communication  we  take  pleasure  in  bringing 
again  to  the  notice  of  sportsmen  by  its  insertion  in  these  pages. 
We  are  constrained  to  do  this  from  the  conviction  that  nothing  has 
been  written,  since  its  publication,  that  further  elucidates  this 
subject;  and,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  give  our  own  views  and 
observations  upon  the  phenomenon,  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  more 
practical  and  satisfactory  manner  than  Dr.  Smith  has  accomplished 
it;  and  we  therefore  give  place  to  its  insertion  with  all  pleasure: — 

Mr.  Editor: — ^A  close  scrutiny  of  every  subject  in  natural  his- 
tory discloses  some  marvellous  power  given  to  inferior  creatures 
for  their  preservation  from  the  hostility  of  man  and  his  various 
and  numerous  agents.  It  is  surprising  how  many  striking  facts 
are  forced  upon  us  for   contemplation  before   any  doctrine  ia 
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thoroughly  admitted  as  truth.  How  long,  for  instance,  has  it  been 
observed,  and  with  regret,  by  sportsmen,  that  the  best  dogs  could 
not  discoyer  certain  birds  of  yalue,  such  as  partridges,  in  places 
where  they  were  seen  to  settle  themselves!  and  yet  years  have 
rolled  away  without  a  single  individual  advancing  the  only  rational 
idea  of  the  proper  cause.  The  truth  never  reached  them  that 
these  persecuted  little  creatures  had  been  granted  the  power  of 
unthholding  odor,  to  preserve  them  from  their  ruthless  destroyers. 
Noble  dogs  have  been  censured  as  wanting  or  careless,  when  the 
often-repeated  fact,  in  almost  every  day's  hunt,  made  it  manifest 
that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  them.  Many  years  ago  I  noticed 
this  fact,  and  after  frequent  and  earnest  observation  I  adopted 
the  conclusion  already  given. 

I  will  state  some  of  my  observations  and  experiments.  Precise 
dates  are  of  no  consequence,  as  the  facts  are  general,  and  open  to 
the  study  of  all  who  are  interested.  It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  I  was  one  day  in  company  with  my  friend  and  companion, 
the  late  learned  ornithologist,  Alexander  Wilson,  assisting  him  in 
his  endeavors  after  the  birds  of  this  country.  We  encountered  a 
well-appointed  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were  shooting  partridges. 
They  had  seven  dogs,  apparently  of  the  best  quality.  They  were 
in  a  large  stubble-field,  having  small  patches  of  low  bushes  and 
briers  in  several  places.  From  one  of  these  was  flushed  a  very 
large  covey  of  partridges,  which,  after  having  been  rigorously  fired 
upon,  settled  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  in  a  place  slightly 
depressed,  where  the  stubble  was  unusually  high,  with  rank  clover 
underneath.  The  sportsmen  pursued  with  due  caution,  giving  the 
proper  instructions  and  ample  time  to  the  dogs.  Some  of  the 
birds  were  put  np  and  killed,  but  not  near  as  many  as  had  taken 
refiige  there.  After  considerable  search,  the  party  left  the  ground. 
Why  so  few  of  the  birds  were  roused  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  and 
I,  in  conmion  with  every  one,  censured  the  dogs.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  stubble  was  a  body  of  open  woodland,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilson  was  several  hours  engaged  in  his  usual  ardent  study 
mto  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  number  of  small  birds  sporting 
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in  it.  On  our  return  home,  we  crossed  the  stubble  directly  pa«t 
the  spot  where  the  partridges  had  been  hunted  by  the  sportsmen. 
As  we  approached  it,  a  bird  flew  up,  and  soon  after  another,  and 
another,  until  five  went  off.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  dismissed  the  matter  by  supposing  that  the  stronger  scent 
from  the  feet  of  so  many  men  had  transcended  that  of  the  birds 
and  bewildered  the  dogs.  Having  been  an  anxious  witness  to  the 
whole  scene,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  but  belieyed 
the  dogs  to  have  been  in  fault.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  I 
became  exceedingly  given  to  field  sports,  and  was  in  possession  of 
several  fine  dogs.  It  often  happened  that  many  dogs  could  not 
find  partridges,  even  when  I  had  marked  them  settle  and  conducted 
them  to  it,  especially  when  the  cover  was  of  thick  and  matted 
grass.  In  1821, 1  obtained  a  pup  of  high  pedigree,  and  took  the 
charge  of  his  education  upon  myself.  No  animal  of  his  kind  ever 
surpassed  him,  but  even  with  him  I  was  often  unable  to  flush  a 
scared  partridge.  I  now  first  admitted  the  idea  that  these  birds 
were  endued  with  the  occasional  power  of  holding  that  efliuvium 
which  exposed  them  to  their  direst  enemy.  My  remarks  were 
general,  but  tended  to  strengthen  the  opinion  I  had  adopted. 
For  instance,  I  excursed  very  many  times  with  large  parties, 
where  they  might  be  sud  to  be  a  pack  of  dogs  from  their  numbers, 
and  most  of  them  approved  hunters.  Often  have  I  seen,  in  large 
clearings,  five  or  six  coveys  of  partridges  flushed,  amounting  pro> 
bably  to  a  hundred  birds,  and,  although  scarcely  a  brace  of  them 
would  leave  the  open  grounds,  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  them 
could  be  recovered.  The  sportsmen  did  not  seem  to  think  of  their 
failure,  and  no  one  would  disparage  the  truth  of  the  charming 
Venuses,  Junes,  Dianas,  and  Coras,  so  sedulously  engaged  for  his 
amusement.  After  such  a  field,  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
return  alone  to  it  after  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time,  and  I  always 
found  that  the  birds  had  not  left  it,  but  that,  having  resumed 
their  natural  or  usual  habits,  were  easily  flushed.  In  October, 
1824, 1  became  assured  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine.  I  was  then, 
in  company  with  five  gentlemen,  in  a  fine  partridge  country.    We 
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had  deYen  dogs  (setten  and  pointers)  of  approved  value.  The 
party  concluded  to  range  a  field  or  two  before  breakfast;  bat  I 
did  not  go  ont  with  them.  I  soon  heard  rapid  firing  in  a  new 
cleared  ground  in  sight  of  the  tavern-house.  I  harried  to  join 
them.  There  was  a  small  meadow-land  and  a  little  brook  inter- 
vening between  as.  On  the  margin  of  this  meadow  stood  a  large 
pine  stomp,  covered  with  running-dewberry  vines,  and  surrounded 
by  smaU  oak-shrubs.  I  was  within  sixty  yards  of  it,  and  parallel 
to  it,  when  two  partridges  came  directly  towards  me,  across  the 
meadow.  Having  but  one  barrel  charged,  I  fired  upon  the  nearest 
bird,  and  killed  it.  The  other  made  a  sudden  dart  from  its  line, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  shrubs  and  briers  about  the  stump.  I 
had  my  favorite  dog  and  a  very  valuable  pointer-bitch  with  me. 
Having  recharged,  I  approached  in  guard  upon  the  marked  bird; 
but  the  dogs  gave  no  point.  This  was  the  proper  time  to  test  my 
belief;  I  therefore  called  off  the  dogs,  and  waited  till  I  could  have 
every  one  on  the  ground  brought  to  the  spot.  This  was  done ;  but 
there  was  no  intimation  given  that  there  was  a  bird  near  us.  We 
left  the  ground  without  remark  or  explanation,  and  retired  to 
breakfast.  In  an  hour  we  took  the  field  for  the  day.  I  requested 
the  gentlemen  to  indulge  me  again  by  an  advance  upon  the  stump, 
leading  the  van  myself  with  the  pointer-bitch.  She  instantly 
pointed,  and  the  other  dogs  backed  her.  The  bird  was  flashed  and 
shot.  I  now  explained  myself  fully,  and  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman, 
well  known  to  most  American  sportsmen,  was  greatly  struck  with 
it.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  too  at  it,  as  he  said  it  would  save 
many  valuable  animals  from  unmerited  censure.  He  told  me, 
moreover,  that  he  had  more  than  once  noticed  the  same  fact  with 
pheasants  and  grouse.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  these  birds 
are  endowed  with  the  same  power;  but  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  speak  of  them  with  any  certainty.  Last  week,  on 
one  of  our  steamboats,  Colonel  S.  B.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  army,  a  great  sportsman  in  his  day,  asked  me,  without  any 
previous  conversation  on  the  subject,  why  the  best  dogs  could  not 
sometimes  find  a  single  partridge  in  open  ground.     The  fact  was 
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forced  upon  him,  but  he  had  no  thought  of  the  solution  here 
advanced.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Samuel  B.  Smith,  M.D. 

Although  this  communication  occupies  some  space  in  our  work, 
we  are  satisfied  that  every  one  will  feel  pleased  with  its  perusal,  as 
it  presents  a  plain  unvarnished  relation  of  facts  that  admit  of  no 
doubting  or  misunderstanding.  So  far  as  our  experience  has 
enabled  us  to  judge  of  this  matter,  we  are  inclined  to  coincide  with 
Doctor  Smith  in  his  original  notions  on  the  subject;  and  we  also 
might  enumerate  many  instances  of  like  nature  with  those  ad- 
vanced by  him,  and  as  fully  corroborative  of  what  he  wishes  to 
establish.  But,  having  already  devoted  much  space  to  the  subject, 
we  must  pass  on  to  other  less  obscure  points  in  the  habits  of  this 
bird. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE   PARTRIDGE. 

Man  is  not  the  only  enemy  that  partridges  have  to  fear,  as  there 
are  several  animals — such  as  the  fox,  raccoon,  weasel,  polecat,  ser- 
pent, hawk,  crow,  &;c. —  that  not  only,  when  pressed  for  food  in 
the  winter  season,  destroy  the  old  birds,  but  also  devour  great 
quantities  of  the  young,  and  consume  numberless  eggs  during  the 
period  of  incubation. 

Among  the  foes  of  their   own  species   there  are  none  more 
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destmctiye  than  the  sparrowhawk,  pigeonhawk,  and  goshawk,  who 
follow  after  and  destroy  great  numbers  of  them  early  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  comparatively  weak  and  unwary  and  not  sufficiently 
alert  to  elude  their  grasp  by  rapid  flight  to  the  thick  coverts.  The 
pigeon-hawk,  being  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  former, 
does  not  hesitate,  on  a  favorable  occasion,  to  dart  down  and 
carry  off  the  oldest  and  strongest  birds.  Nothing  terrifies  a  covey 
so  much,  when  feeding  in  the  open  country,  as  the  appearance  of 
this  formidable  marauder.  Skimming  along  the  tops  of  the  stubble- 
fields,  so  near  to  the  ground  as  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  he  comes 
stealthily  upon  his  unconscious  victims,  and  fastens  his  deadly 
talons  in  their  very  vitals,  bearing  them  off  screaming  to  the 
nearest  tree,  to  satisfy  his  cruel  appetite.  The  covey,  startled  at 
his  approach,  fly  in  every  direction,  secreting  themselves  in  the 
thickets  of  brushwood,  deep  grass,  and  almost  impenetrable  cripples. 
When  partridges  have  been  frightened  in  this  way,  they  take  a 
long  time  to  collect  together  again,  as  they  dare  not  give  utter- 
ance to  a  single  note^all,  while  dreading  the  presence  of  their 
relentless  foe. 

We  have  often  come  across  birds  disturbed  by  this  fearless  free- 
booter, and  found  them  extremely  wild  and  shy,  not  permitting  a 
dog  to  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  When  the  winter  is 
severe  in  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes,  these  hawks,  more 
particularly  the  goshawks,  a  larger  species,  are  driven  to  great 
extremities  for  food,  as  most  of  the  small  birds,  their  usual  prey, 
have  left  for  more  congenial  climes;  and  then  it  is  that  the 
formidable  goshawk  visits  the  barnyards  in  search  of  plunder,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  carry  off  the  largest  chickens.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  shooters  to  see  this  daring  depredator  dip  down 
into  a  covey  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  person ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman informs  me  that  he  has  seen  them  pounce  upon  and  carry 
off  partridges  which  were  brought  to  the  ground  a  few  moments 
before  by  the  gun,  and  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  actually  shot 
one  when  in  the  very  act  of  making  off  with  a  -bird  which  he  had 
seized  the  moment  it  was  knocked  down  at  a  long  shot. 
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The  goshawk  also  destroys  immense  numbers  of  passenger- 
pigeons,  as  well  as  the  different  varieties  of  dacks,  sach  as  mal- 
lards, teal,  black-duck,  &c«  Audubon  mentions  having  seen  this 
hawk  strike  and  carry  off  all  these  fowl,  and  we  imagine  that 
almost  every  sportsman  must  be  familiar  with  their  extreme  bold- 
ness and  daring.  After  seizing  mallards,  they  turn  them  belly 
upwards  and  eat  the  flesh  off  their  breasts,  disdaining  all  other  less 
tender  and  juicy  parts  of  the  body  when  food  is  so  plentiful. 

The  sparrowhawk  is  also  a  most  outrageous  poacher  upon  all 
kinds  of  birds,  and,  being  extremely  dainty  in  his  taste  and  habits, 
we  doubt  not  that  he  also  destroys  numbers  of  young  partridges, 
if  not  the  old  ones.  We  have  over  and  over  again  witnessed  him 
in  the  act  of  carrying  off  smaller  birds. 

Sportsmen  should  never  fail  to  kill  these  birds  of  prey  whenever 
met  with,  as  they  answer  no  particular  good  purpose,  and  often 
materially  interfere  with  their  recreations.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  hawk,  in  severe  weather,  to  linger  about  the  haunts  of 
a  covey  of  birds  for  several  days  together,  picking  off  one  or  two 
whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  presents,  until  the  whole  covey 
is  destroyed. 

PRBDICnONS  RBGARDINa  GAMB. 

An  observant  sportsman  will,  or  rather  should,  be  able  to  pre- 
dict, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  probable  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  game,  according  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  Uie 
previous  winter,  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  spring,  and  the 
many  other  concomitant  circumstances  which  influence  the  habits 
of  game-birds  in  different  localities. 

HAUNTS  OF  PARTRIDGES. 

If  the  day  be  fine  and  clear,  the  birds  will  be  found  on  the 
wing  at  a  very  early  hour;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  wet  and 
cold,  they  seem  very  loath  to  leave  their  roosting-places,  delaying 
their  flights  as  long  as  possible,  even  until  the  day  is  far  advanced. 
And  if  rain  should  set  in,  they  will  most  generally  desert  the 
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open  fields  entirelj,  and  take  to  the  woods  and  thickets  for  pro- 
tection. 

"  Or  when  the  coimtry  floats  with  radden  reins, 
Or  driTing  miets  deface  the  moistened  plains. 
In  Tain  his  toils  the  nnsUlfol  fowler  tries, 
While  in  thick  woods  the  fteding  partridge  lies.'* 

If  the  weather  has  been  dry  and  warm  for  sereral  days  previoiis 
to  going  oat,  it  will  be  perfect  folly  to  hunt  on  the  hills  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  season 
has  been  wet,  it  will  be  equally  irrational  to  wade  through  the 
low  grounds,  as  these  birds  neither  affect  very  dry  situations  nor 
wet  localities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  rich  stubble-fields  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  a  clear  running  stream,  to  which  they  love 
to  resort  to  quench  their  thirst  after  the  morning's  feeding,  and 
preen  themselves  for  a  while  in  the  noonday  sun.  If  the  weather 
be  boisterous  and  windy,  without  rain,  partridges  may  most  fre- 
quently be  found  on  the  edge  of  close  cover,  or  on  the  sides  of 
rising  ground,  where  they  betake  themselves  for  shelter.  On  such 
days  they  will  lie  very  badly,  and  will  not  suffer  the  approach  of 
a  dog,  although  a  quiet  old  pointer  will  occasionally  get  right  on 
top  of  a  covey,  owing  to  the  wind  carrying  all  noise  off  from 
the  birds,  provided  he  hunts  up  wind,  as  all  dogs  should  be  taught 
to  do. 

'  If,  besides  being  stormy,  a  drissling,  drenching  rain  should  set 
in,  we  would  advise  the  sportsman  to  withdraw  at  once  from  the 
field,  and  wut  patiently  until  the  elements  prove  more  propitious; 
otherwfae,  he  will  not  only  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism, but  idso  of  ill-humor^  while  his  dogs  will  soon  become  jaded 
and  his  gttne-bag  continue  empty.  It  is  of  no  use  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,  neither  is  it  of  any  avail  to  get  out  of  temper 
and  make  fight  with  the  elements,  as  rain  it  will  in  spite  of  aU  our 
scolding  and  bad-humor;  and  it  will  be  much  better  to  hold  our- 
selves perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  the  Fates,  and  endeavor  to 
preserve  our  minds  unltiffled  by  conning  over  to  some  good  and 
patittit  listeiMr  the  numeroiu  wonderful  achievements  of  our  gun 
and  dog  in  former  dayi^.    If,  however,  you  are  of  a  taciturn  dispo* 
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sition,  and  take  no  delight  in  these  interesting  and  often  romantio 
recitals,  what  shall  we  advise  you  to  do  to  pass  the  time  when, 
perhaps,  quartered  away  in  some  dreary,  sequestered  spot,  out  of 
the  reach  of  books,  newspapers,  or  any  thing  else  whereby  to 
satisfy  an  inquiring  and  active  mind?  Ah!  we  have  it.  Gall  for 
the  family  Bible ;  for  where  can  you  find  a  household,  in  our  favored 
country,  that  does  not  possess  one  of  these  time-worn  testimonials 
of  bygone  days?  Turn  to  the  register  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, and  you  will  soon  find  yourself  lost  in  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphics  of  these  important  family  records,  and  perhaps  thus 
while  away  an  hour  or  two  in  studying  some  long  genealogical 
table,  gravely  proving  that  the  ancient  founder  of  the  American 
Smith  family  first  landed  at  Plymouth  with  the  pilgrims  from  the 
Old  World,  and  afterwards  emigrated  to  these  parts,  where  he 
built  a  log-cabin  on  the  identical  spot  now  covered  by  the  house 
you  are  in,  and  which  still,  even  to  this  day,  continues  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  said  Smith  family.  What 
a  discovery !  Before  fully  awakening  from  your  surprise,  the  rain, 
perhaps,  will  have  ceased,  the  sun  broken  forth,  and  you  can  again 
joyfully  sally  forth  to  the  fields.  If  this,  perchance,  will  not 
engage  your  attention,  draw  a  chair  up  to  the  hickory  fire  that 
blazes  and  crackles  at  your  feet,  plant  your  broad  back  against 
the  chimney,  look  sullen,  kick  the  dogs,  and  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as 
possible.  Or,  if  it  suits  you  better,  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  making  the  whole  house  shake  and  tremble 
with  your  heavy  tread,  scolding,  and  staring  out  of  the  windows 
every  few  moments,  to  see  if  the  lowering  clouds  are  blowing 
away,  or  to  halloo  after  the  hostler  or  farm-hands,  whenever  you 
espy  them  about  the  premises,  demanding  their  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  be  very 
cheering: — such,  for  example,  as,  ^^  Well,  I  can't  say,  sair ;  it  looks 
pretty  black  out  in  this  'ere  direction."  ''Indeed,  it's  very  hard 
to  tell,  sair ;  but  it  sometimes  clears  up  when  the  wind  shifts  around 
to  that  'ere  quarter;"  pointing  to  the  west,  and  the  wind  stiU 
blowing  a  perfect  gale  from  the  east. 
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GOOD  WEATHBR. 

In  fair  weather,  partridges  will  be  found  out  in  the  stabble,  clo- 
ver,  or  corn-fields,  near  to  a  hedge  or  some  other  coyer.  If  a 
buckwheat-patch  be  in  the  neighborhood,  it  must  of  course  be 
visited ;  'for  if  ther^  be  any  birds  in  those  parts,  they  will  most 
likely  be  about  this  field  in  preference  to  all  others.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  they  are  very  partial  to  this  kind  of  grain.  Par- 
tridges generally  feed  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  are  then 
either  quiescent  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  resort  to  some  favorite 
watering-place  or  gravelly  bank,  where  they  scratch  and  pick 
themselves  while  basking  in  the  sun.  We  have  often  found  them, 
at  this  time,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  in  a 
fresh  clearing,  and  always  make  it  a  point  to  hunt  around  all  such 
places,  more  particularly  if  a  purling  stream  should  be  in  the 
vicinity. 

HIKTS  FOB  THB  SPORTSMAN. 

It  behooves  the  shooter  at  this  hour  of  the  day  to  desist  foi  a 
while  from  his  labors,  and  refresh  himself  as  well  as  his  dogs  with 
a  little  quiet  and  a  small  snack  of  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
He  need  not  be  fearful  of  wasting  time  by  this  trifling  suspension 
of  his  sport,  as  both  himself  and  dogs  will  hunt  with  more  vigor 
and  energy  after  this  truce,  and  the  birds  wiU  have  had  time  to 
collect  together  their  scattered  forces,  ready  for  another  onset, 
provided  he  should  retrace  his  steps  over  the  morning's  grounds. 
Fresh  birds  will  also  have  left  their  watering-places,  and  be  busily 
occupied  in  the  stubble-fields  feeding.  A  selfish  disposition  is  to 
be  despised  in  any  one ;  but  when  it  occupies  a  large  space  in  the 
heart  of  a  sporting  character,  it  is  more  frequently  and  disgust- 
ingly displayed  than  in  any  other  person:  at  least,  such  is  our 
opinion  of  the  matter ;  and  when  a  shooter  has  such  a  wild  furor  for 
killing  birds  that  he  cannot  remain  quiet  for  half  an  hour  during 
this  period  of  the  day,  or  suffer  his  faithful  dogs  to  snatch  a  few 
moments  of  respite  from  their  arduous  duties,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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considers  such  an  intermission  of  his  sport  as  an  actual  loss  of 
time,  we  are  forced  to  class  him  with  that  unenviable  race  of  beings 
known  as  pot-hunters,  or,  at  all  events,  but  one  degree  above  them, 
and,  of  course,  mean  and  narrow-minded  in  the  extreme. 

«  Some  greedy  elTea — 
Poi-hiinten  ille  I— i^pear  to  griere 
If  forced  a  nngle  bird  to  leare. 
BueHk  men  ayoid,  and  be  jonr  pride 
With  thoee  that  eoon  are  satisfied." 


XARLT  DAWK. 

Before  leaving  their  roosts  in  the  morning,  partridges  appear  to 
welcome  the  return  of  a  new  day,  and  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  general  safety  of  the  family  circle,  by  a  low,  shrill,  twitter- 
ing noise,  somewhat  resembling  the  sounds  produced  by  young 
turkeys,  or  perhaps  more  cheerful  and  harmonious  than  that  often 
heard  issuing  from  a  covey  when  in  the  act  of  springing,  if  dis- 
turbed while  feeding  in  an  open  field.  These  mutual  greetings  at 
an  end,  the  covey  take  their  flight  to  some  favorite  feeding-ground, 
most  generally  the  adjoining  field,  or  perhaps  run  off  in  quest  of 
food  immediately  around  them ;  but  they  are  not  very  apt  to  roost 
in  the  same  field  where  they  habitually  feed. 

The  reason  why  partridges  seldom  or  never  roost  in  the  same 
field  where  they  feed  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  natural  instinctive  pre- 
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caation  which  they  possess;  that  is,  the  dread  thej  have  of  leaving 
a  trail  behind  them  by  which  they  could  be  traced  or  scented  ^at 
by  some  one  of  their  nnmerons  enemies  dnrmg  the  night,  and  sod- 
denly  pounced  upon  either  by  the  prowling  fox,  raccoon,  polecat, 
or  any  other  nocturnal  animal  common  to  the  districts  of  country 
which  they  frequent.  To  prevent  this  trail  being  left  behind  them, 
which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  they  ran  to  roost,  they  very 
cunningly  take  a  short  flight  to  an  adjoining  field,  and  settle  down 
for  the  night  immediately  about  the  spot  where  they  alight.  By 
this  device  they  entirely  free  themselves  of  the  treacherous  trail 
which  otherwise  would  follow  them  to  their  unprotected  retreat 

SNOW. 

If  it  should  snow,  the  birds  keep  close  huddled  together  under 
some  brushwood,  in  the  deep  sedge,  or  in  the  comers  of  what  are 
called  snake  or  worm-fences.  They  never  go  about  during  a  snow- 
storm, and  consequently  are  often  covered  completely  up  by  a  deep 
faD,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  freeing  themselves  from  their  cheer- 
less prison  when  the  tempest  has  abated.  When  the  weather 
threatens  to  be  severe  and  the  snow  very  deep,  in  the  interior  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  partridges  betake  themselves  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  usually  milder,  and  the  snow  but 
seldom  lies  over  a  day  or  two.  There  is  also  generally  a  great 
abundance  of  thick  sedge  in  such  localities,  in  the  depths  of  which 
they  find  shelter  and  plenty  of  food.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  we 
met  with  great  numbers  of  partridges  in  the  sedge  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  witnessed  some  excellent  shooting  by  a  companion,  a  memo- 
randum of  which  we  published  at  the  time  in  the  Spiritj  and  now 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  transfer  it  to  these  pages. 

PARTRIBGB  8H00TINQ  IN  DELAWARE. 

fndmjf  Nov.  28— Fair,  but  blowing  a  gsle ;  bagged 42 

Sataxday,  Nov.  29— Good  day,  but  over  the  ssme  groand 8S 

roeeday,  Deo.  2— Blowing  a  stiff  breeie,  and  over  the  same  ground,  with 

litUe  variation 35 

Total 110 

Or,  within  a  fraction  of  37  birds  per  diem. 
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Nearly  if  not  every  bird  was  killed  singly,  as  we  were  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  shooting  into  coveys,  never  having  bagged  over 
two  at  any  one  time ;  but  most  generally  we  tipped  the  first  two 
that  rose  when  flushed. 

Since  writing  the  above  account  for  the  Spirity  we  have  heard 
of  some  shooting  that  far  exceeded  this  eount  in  the  number  of 
the  slain;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  shooting  in  itself 
was  beaten,  for,  taking  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  quantity  of 
birds,  and  all  other  attendant  circumstances,  into  consideration,  we 
think  there  are  very  few  of  our  crack  shots  that  could  have  done 
as  well,  and  many  we  are  sure  would  not  have  accomplished  as 
much.  The  best  shooting,  however,  or  rather  the  biggest  shooting, 
on  partridges,  that  we  have  yet  heard  of,  is  that  of  three  gentle- 
men living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  who 
bagged  over  one  hundred  partridges  each  during  one  day's  shoot- 
ing. This  season  of  1851  and  1852,  partridges  have  been  un- 
usually plenty,  more  particularly  along  the  large  watercourses, 
owing  to  several  circumstances,  all  of  which  an  observant  sports- 
man will  readily  understand.* 

Firstly.  The  previous  winter  having  been  remarkably  mild  and 
open,  few  or  no  birds  were  destroyed  by  exposure  to  cold ;  neither 
were  they  driven  by  the  scarcity  of  food  into  the  deceptive  traps  or 
still  more  cruel  tunnel-nets. 

*  Gaju  Abundant. — ^We  learn  from  the  Upper  Hiflsissippi  oonntry,  that  the 
prairies  in  the  Tioinity  of  Keokuk  and  Bock  Island  are  teeming  with  partridges 
in  anheard-of  abundance.  Large  numbers  are  now  brought  from  those  places  to 
the  New  Orleans  market  A  few  days  since  we  noticed,  on  board  of  a  steamboat^ 
coops  containing  om  hundred  and  finrty  dosen  of  these  birds.  Also,  the  steamer 
Saranak,  on  her  last  trip  down,  brought  one  hundred  dosen.  A  gentleman  informs 
us,  that  a  party  with  nets  left  Keokuk  lately,  and  repaired  4o  the  island  below  thai 
town.  They  took  four  hundred  birds  in  a  single  afternoon.  Partridges  seU  in 
this  market  at  frt>m  75  cents  to  $1  per  doien.  In  Keokuk  they  can  be  had  at 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  dosen. 

The  St.  L<mu  Evening  News  also  states  that  large  quantities  of  grouse,  par- 
tridges, deer,  and  other  game,  are  daily  sent  from  that  place,  almost  OTory  steamer 
carrying  out  as  many  as  it  can  accommodate.  They  are  shipped  to  Tarious  points 
on  the  Ohio,  and  in  many  instances  hsTo  been  sent  as  far  as  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  So  large  has  this  export  been  this  season,  that  these  articles  are 
now  oommanding  an  unusually  high  rate  at  St.  Louis. 
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Secondly.  The  following  spring  and  summer  months  were  un- 
usually dry,  and  especiaUj  suited  for  the  purposes  of  hatching 
and  rearing  the  young  brood,  which  often  suffer  so  lamentably  from 
the  effects  of  a  long-continued  wet  spell,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked under  a  different  heading. 

Thirdly.  The  drought  having  extended  through  the  summer 
and  even  autumn  months,  all  the  smaller  streams  and  inland  water- 
courses  became  entirely  dry;  and  those  sections  of  country  thus 
failing  in  water  were  abandoned  en  moMe  by  all  the  birds;  and 
this  will  account  for  their  location  among  the  hills  and  stubble- 
fields  adjacent  to  the  large  river-courses.  We  met  this  season  with 
great  numbers  of  partridges  on  the  large  and  beautifully-cultivated 
islands  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  found  it  rather  difficult  to  shoot 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  birds  on  the  first  alarm  darting  along 
and  under  the  high  river-banks,  where  they  conceal  themselves  so 
securely  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  drive  them  out.  Our  friend 
C.  T.  Phillips,  Esq.,  killed  this  season  sixty-one  birds  in  one  day, 
which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  numerous  they  must  have 
been; — not  wishing,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  our  friend's  skill  in  shooting ;  for  every  one  who  has 
been  out  with  him  in  the  field  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
best  shots  that  goes  forth  from  our  city ;  but  in  ordinary  seasons 
it  is  not  very  often  that  the  most  industrious  and  persevering 
sportsman  will  get  sixty-one  shots  in  a  day,  much  less  bag  so 
many  birds. 

One  of  Mr.  Skinner's  correspondents,  detailing  some  of  the 
particulars  of  a  day's  shooting,  states  that  his  companion  fired 
forty-three  times,  killed  thirty-eight,  and  wounded  four,  only 
missing  clearly  once;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all,  tliis 
accomplished  sportsman,  with  a  double-barrelled  flint  gun,  whirled 
and  fired  five  times  with  both  barrels,  in  different  directions,  killed 
nine  times,  and  woimded  the  tenth.  This  we  consider  the  best 
record  of  shooting  that  has  as  yet  come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  we 
agree  with  the  chronicler  of  these  worthy  deeds  that  it  required 
"a  ready  hand  and  a  quick  eye'*  to  accomplish  it,  when  we  recol- 
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lect,  ad  before  observed,  that  the  American  partridge,  Mm  donte^ 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  game-birds  to  be  brought  down.  This, 
too,  IB  the  opinion  of  Frank  Forrester,  and  all  others  equally  com- 
petent to  judge. 

A  friend  of  the  author's,  a  genuine  sportsman,  at  our  particular 
request  very  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  leaf  from  his  shooting- 
register  for  the  year  1854,  which  exhibits  the  following  results: — 

Deer 7 

Hares 45 

wad  dooki 18 

Raffed  grouse 11 

Partridges 533 

Total 652 

All  of  the  above  were  bagged  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylyanis 
except  the  deer,  which  were  killed  in  the  State  of  New  York 
during  one  hunty  circumstances  haying  prevented  any  other  ex- 


Provided  with  one  dog  only,  and  in  the  same  neighborhood — ^in 
fact,  almost  over  the  same  ground  each  day,  this  accomplished 
sportsman  brought  to  bag  as  follows: — 


1864 

October  16 23 23 

"       17 42 2 4 48 

"       19 28 3 31 

"       20 27 1 3 31 

*•       21 43 4 47 

TotaJ 163 3 14 180 

THB  FIBLD. 

**  Bee  how  the  well-tftught  setter  leads  the  way : 
The  Boent  grows  wann.    He  stops ;  he  springs  the  prey , 
The  fluttering  oorejs  from  the  stabble  rise, 
And  on  swift  wing  diyide  the  sounding  skies. 
The  scattering  lead  pursues  the  oertain  sight ; 
And  death,  in  thunder,  oTortakes  their  fli^t*' 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  field,  which 
we  will  endeavor  to  do  with  all  possible  despatch,  accompanied  by 
all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  legitimate  and  sportsmanlike 
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way  of  baggmg  game,  and  properly  equipped,  or  rather  suitably 
dressed,  as  every  gentleman  should  be  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  in  the  ballroom,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  a  gay 
throng  of  sparkling  eyes,  not  less  fatal  in  their  glances  oftentimes 
than  the  reeking  shot  that  is  sent  whirling  from  his  unerring  gun, 
or  in  the  wide-extended  stubble-field,  surrounded  by  his  faithful 
setters,  stanch  pointers,  crafty  marksman,  and  jovial  companions. 
The  uncleared  state  of  our  country,  and  a  comfortable  scarcity  of 
game  in  the  Middle  States,  render  it  necessary  to  have  two  dogs ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  much  better  to  have  them,  and,  from  our  ex- 
perience, we  are  led  to  recommend  one  to  be  a  pointer  and  the 
other  a  setter.  The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  is 
often  very  warm  and  dry ;  and  the  setter,  if  overworked,  will  most 
assuredly  give  out  if  not  lavishly  supplied  with  water,  which,  by- 
the-by,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  in  some  districts  of  country; 
while  the  pointer,  on  the  other  hand,  will  suffer  very  little  or  no 
inconvenience  either  from  the  heat  or  thirst.  The  setter,  however, 
is  peculiarly  serviceable  at  this  period  of  the  season:  being  well 
protected  by  his  long  shaggy  hair,  he  does  not  for  a  moment  hesi* 
tate  to  penetrate  the  closest  coverts,  to  which  the  birds  are  so  apt 
to  take  when  disturbed.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  smooth- 
haired,  wiry  pointer  to  insinuate  himself  into  these  brakes  or  fast- 
nesses ;  and  if ,  in  his  eagerness  to  keep  up  with  his  companion,  he 
is  forced  into  such  places,  he -always  retires  from  them  with  his 
body  and  tail  dreadfully  laceri^ted  by  the  thorns  and  briers  that 
are  now  flourishing  so  thick  and  rank. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  dogs  and  all  necessary  ammuni- 
tion, we  will  now  imagine  that  we  have  arrived,  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  tavern  or  farm-house  from  which  we  purpose 
to  sally  the  next  morning  in  pursuit  of  game.  The  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to  by  every  sensible  sportsman  is  the  welfare  of  his 
dogs,  as  most  of  his  enjoyment  depends  upon  their  exertions, 
and  therefore  no  trouble  on  his  part  should  be  spared  to  keep  them 
in  proper  condition.     The  dogs  being  well  fed  and  comfortably 

houAed,  the  sportsman  may  then  think  of  his  own  comfort.     We 

11 
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never  truf^t  any  one  to  feed  our  dogs,  no  matter  how  fatigued  wo 
may  be,  but  make  it  a  positive  rule,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
to  attend  to  this  duty  ourselves,  and  most  generally  superintend 
the  cooking  of  their  suppers  as  well  as  sharing  it  out  to  them 
when  done;  for  where  can  we  find  an  ignorant  country-servant  or 
farm-hand  willing  to  bestow  the  necessary  attention  upon  the  pre- 
paration and  serving-up  of  food  for  an  over-fatigued  and  perhaps 
delicate  pointer?  Besides  all  this,  there  is  another  reason,  equally 
important,  why  the  sportsman  should  feed  his  dogs  himself:  it 
attaches  the  animals  to  him,  and  consequently  makes  them  the 
more  subservient  to  his  will,  and  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  do 
that  which  will  merit  his  caresses  and  kind  treatment.  This  is 
really  far  more  important  than  many  careless  owners  of  dogs 
suppose;  it  is  a  feature  in  sporting  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked, and  we  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  its  operation.  For,  after  all,  the  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  field  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good  and 
gentle  behavior  of  our  dogs ;  for  without  their  exhilarating  presence 
and  cheerful  assistance,  the  hunting  of  most  game  would  be  not 
only  very  tame,  but  very  uncertain  amusement. 

Having  partaken  of  our  supper,  smoked  our  regalia,  and  sipped 
perhaps  a  glass  of  warm  punch, — ^but  only  one,  and  that  very  light, — 
we  retire  to  our  own  room  at  an  early  hour,  unpack  our  carpet-bag, 
and  arrange  all  the  shooting-apparatus  ready  for  the  morrow's 
expedition.  This  being  done,  we  go  to  bed,  sleep  soundly,  and 
get  up  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  big  with  expectations  and  ready 
for  action.  Every  thing  being  arranged  over-night,  we  find  all 
the  shooting-accoutrements  at  our  very  finger-ends,  and  conse- 
quently are  enabled  to  dress  very  leisurely,  without  bustle  or 
confusion.  Breakfast  being  despatched, — ^which,  by-the-by,  should 
be  a  very  substantial  repast, — ^we  call  our  dogs  around  us,  give 
them  a  light  feed  without  flesh,  and  then,  with  a  chosen  companion, 
away  to  the  fields, 

**  Soon  M  the  eaatem  skies  display 
The  rosy  tints  of  welcome  day." 
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Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  for  the  first  half  hour.  Go  along 
leisurely,  and  give  the  dogs  an  opportunity  to  empty  themselves, 
clear  their  nostrils,  and  tune  their  olfactory  apparatus  to  a  fine 
degree  of  nicety  by  snuffing  the  untainted  morning  breeze. 

It  is  always  better  to  engage  the  services  of  a  person  to  act 
as  marker.  He  can  also  carry  on  his  arm  a  small  basket  con- 
taining extra  ammunition  and  a  few  nicely-prepared  8andiffv»hs$ 
for  luncheon. 


MODS  OF  HUNTING  DOGS. 

Having  already  given  a  very  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
the  partridge,  as  well  as  carried  the  sportsman  into  the  field  and 
conducted  him  to  the  spots  where  he  would  most  likely  find  the 
game,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  talk  with  him  upon  a  subject  of 
the  utmost  importance, — ^namely,  ^^  the  proper  manner  in  which  to 
hunt  his  dogs." 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  warn  you  against  venturing  into  the 
field  for  a  day's  hunt  with  half-broken  dogs,  more  especially  if  in 
company,  as  you  will  only  worry  yourself  and  annoy  your  friends; 
but  rather  stay  at  home,  or  go  alone  attended  by  such  torments. 
If  you  go  in  company,  you  will  not  be  able  to  teach  them  any 
thing,  owing  to  the  ill-temper  either  o{  yourself  or  friends; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  alone,  you  will  soon  break 
them  in,  after  a  few  disappointments,  and  perhaps  have  a  fine  day's 
shooting.     An  old  stanch  pointer  is  the  best  field  mentor  for 
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young  dogs, — ^far  preferable  to  a  setter,  no  matter  how  superior 
he  may  be,  as  the  pointer  makes  a  far  more  honest  and  unmis- 
takable stand  than  the  setter,  and  at  all  times  is  more  certain  in 
his  behavior. 

Toung  and  heedless  dogs  at  all  times  are  great  pests  in  the 
field,  and  we  are  often  led  to  suppose  that  they  ought  to  be  broken 
thoroughly  before  taken  out;  at  all  events,  they  should  be  under 
perfect  control,  so  far  as  coming  and  going,  before  we  force  them 
into  the  company  of  our  friends'  dogs  to  run  and  caper  over  the 
fields,  flushing  and  tearing  after  the  birds,  perfectly  reckless  of  the 
consequences.  However,  we  have  not  much  fear  of  a  well-bred 
dog,  while  under  our  tuition,  disturbing  the  sport  of  our  friends 
while  in  the  field,  after  we  have  once  made  him  understand  the 
gross  impropriety  of  running  after  birds ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that 
few  or  none  will  ever  repeat  the  offence  a  second  or  third  time  after 
they  have  escaped  from  our  perhaps  cruel  hands.  If  they  do,  we 
are  willing  to  pass  them  over  to  the  keeping  of  some  one  else  far 
more  patient  and  tender  than  we  pretend  to  be  with  obstinate  and 
reckless  animals. 

Good  dogs  should  be  procured  by  provident  sportsmen  before 
the  shooting  season  comes  around ;  they  can  be  had  far  cheaper  at 
such  times,  will  become  familiar  with  their  new  master,  and  learn 
to  understand  his  every  look  and  gesture.  Always  purchase  young 
dogs  in  preference  to  old  ones,  even  if  they  should  not  be  so  well 
broken.  Old  dogs  are  contrary,  or  rather  self-willed,  and  if  they 
have  perchance  any  vices,  they  are  difficult  to  be  got  rid  off. 
Young  dogs  are  far  more  pliable,  and  if  intelligent  will  soon 
accommodate  themselves  to  your  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of 
hunting,  and,  what  is  very  important,  will  not  require  replacing  as 
soon  as  old  dogs.  Ton  should  not  expect  the  dog  to  study  your 
character  alone,  but  recollect  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  strive  to  understand  the  disposition  and  temper  of  his  faithful 
coadjutor.  If  timid  and  wanting  in  confidence,  he  must  be  cheered 
rather  than  reproved ;  if  bold  and  full  of  action,  he  must  be  restrained 
within  proper  bounds;  if  negligent  of  commands  and  regardless  of 
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instruction,  he  must  be  flogged,  and  that  soundly,  tiU  brought  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  your  supreme  authority. 

Some  dogs,  as  individuals,  require  far  more  rcorrection  than 
others;  the  lash,  consequently,  should  be  employed  with  a  tem* 
pered  hand;  no  dog  ought  to  be  punished  except  he  is  made 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  misconduct,  and,  being  once  fully  ap- 
prised of  his  improprieties,  should  never,  through  negligence  or 
sickly  sympathy,  be  allowed  to  escape  the  most  condign  and 
immediate  chastisement. 

The  fear  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  man  has  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  actions  of  all  animals;  but  over  none  is  this 
controlling  power  more  forcibly  exercised  than  in  the  canine  race. 
The  castigation,  to-be-sure,  may  oftentimes  be  of  the  lightest 
character — an  angry  look,  a  harsh  word,  or  a  single  blow ;  still,  the 
faithful  creature  feels  it  all,  and  that  very  acutely,  and  by  his 
meek  submission  expresses  repentance,  and  by  his  servile  crouch- 
ing acknowledges  the  utter  helplessness  of  his  position. 

It  were  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  the  sensible  sportsman 
never  to  kick  or  strike  a  dog  with  a  heavy  bludgeon ;  but  we  fear 
lest  there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  have  not  properly 
thought  over  this  matter,  as  we  have  occasionally  witnessed  scenes 
in  the  fleld  that  have  fairly  thrilled  us  with  horror.  A  reckless, 
headstrong  dog,  we  grant,  is  quite  enough  to  try  the  temper  of 
the  most  self-governed  man  in  the  world,  but  nevertheless  should 
not  be  quite  wffieient  to  cause  him  to  kick  him  in  anger  or  shoot 
him  in  desperation  and  rage.  If  we  cannot  control  our  own  actions 
by  the  aid  of  education  and  our  reasoning  faculties,  how  should 
we  expect  a  dumb  brute  to  do  it,  who  has  had  so  much  less 
tutoring  and  possesses  but  a  tittle  of  the  intellectual  strength 
bestowed  on  us ! 

The  natural  instinct  or  bent  of  inclination  is,  we  all  know,  very 
powerfully  coercive  in  its  operations  over  the  actions  of  the  brute 
creation :  how  difficult  then  must  it  ever  be  for  a  high-strung,  full- 
blooded  dog  to  suppress  the  spontaneous  impulse  that  urges  him 
to  spring  upon  game  when  under  his  very  nose,  or  race  after  it  when 
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on  the  wing.  The  act  of  pointing  game^  it  must  be  recoUected,  ia 
not  a  truly  automatic  instinct  of  the  animal,  as  many  suppose,  but 
the  beautiful  result  of  discipline  and  long  training  in  one  special 
branch.  The  habit,  howeyer,  has  now  become  so  confirmed, 
through  this  persevering  education  on  the  part  of  sportsmen,  that 
each  generation  of  pointers,  more  particularly  those  of  pure  breeds, 
seem  to  possess  an  involuntary  desire  to  practise  those  actions  that 
have  been  inculcated  by  the  ImK  in  their  forefathers. 

Many  breeds  of  pointers  have  this  faculty  of  standing  game  so 
early  and  powerfully  developed  that  it  is  analogous  to  second 
nature;  for  we  often  see  whole  litters  of  pups  stop  so  instinctively 
at  the  first  scent  of  game,  that  they  point  the  moment  they  come 
upon  partridges,  without  the  least  tutoring,  and  without  knowing 
the  why  or  the  wherefore. 

There  may  be,  however,  more  instinct  in  this  practice  of  point- 
ing than  we  are  at  first  willing  to  suppose,  as  we  know  that  most 
predatory  animals  either  lie  in  wait  for  prey  or  creep  crouchingly 
towards  it  for  the  purpose  of  surprise.  In  the  pointer,  therefore, 
the  habit  may  be  somewhat  instinctive  inr  itself;  but,  as  now  per- 
fected and  propagated  in  the  whole  breed,  is  the  result,  as  before 
stated,  of  nice  education.  It  is  better  in  throwing  the  dogs  off  to 
give  them  the  wind,  which  they  afterwards  will  be  very  apt  to 
keep,  if  taught  to  quarter  their  ground  properly.  Dogs  should  be 
spoken  to  as  little  as  possible  in  the  field,  and  as  much  should  be 
accomplished  by  signal  as  can  be ;  the  eye  and  the  hand  should  do 
far  more  than  the  voice.  If  well  broken,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
range  pretty  widely,  so  that  they  remain  in  sight.  Young  dogs 
must  always  be  within  hearing ;  otherwise  they  conmiit  some  gross 
errors  without  being  reprimanded  at  the  proper  moment.  When 
the  dogs  come  to  a  stand,  approach  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and, 
if  the  grass  be  deep,  lift  the  feet  high  and  tread  as  lightly  as  you 
are  able;  and,  if  the  birds  are  wild  and  lie  badly,  incline  the  body 
forward,  so  as  to  keep  it  somewhat  out  of  view.  Flash  the  bird 
yourself,  by  advancing,  if  necessary,  even  before  the  dogs,  as  it  is 
a  bad  practice  to  encourage  the  dogs  to  do  it  by  hieing  them  on. 
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Young  dogs  can  never  stand  such  training,  as  they  are  not  able,  or 
at  all  events,  being  so  very  eager,  are  n^t  willing,  to  comprehend 
the  wide  difference  between  flushing  the  game  when  their  master  is 
directly  behind  them  and  doing  it  for  their  own  particular  gratifi- 
caticn  when  he  is  entirely  out  of  gunshot.  Old  dogs  may  be  hied 
on  occasionally,  when  circumstances  seem  to  demand  it,  but  young 
dogs  never,  except  we  wish  to  spoil  them  and  consequently  give 
ourselves  a  world  of  trouble  in  breaking  them. 

When  the  game  is  sprung,  do  net  fire  at  random  into  the  covey ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  be  sadly  disappointed  at  your  want  of  success. 
On  the  contrary,  carefully  select  one  bird,  on  which  draw,  and 
then  give  the  other  barrel  to  another,  perhaps  one  of  the  stragglers 
last  up.  Never  mind  the  dead  birds;  your  dogs  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  them.  Watch  the  covey,  if  you  have  no  marker,  and  see 
exactly  where  they  alight;  and  follow,  if  practicable,  as  soon  as 
your  gun  is  loaded.  It  is  better  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  where 
you  are  standing  till  your  gun  is  charged  again,  as  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two  stragglers  left  behind  when  the  covey  flew.  En* 
deavor  at  all  times  to  be  on  the  quivive  for  such  as  may  be  termed 
chance  shotSj  which  will  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  shooting. 

A  dog  that  will  industriously  and  perseveringly  hunt  up  wounded 
or  dead  birds  when  so  ordered,  we  consider  absolutely  a  sine  qud 
nan  in  shooting.  In  truth,  a  dog  that  will  not  assist  his  master  in 
this  important  service  we  would  almost  consider  worthless  for  par- 
tridge-shooting in  some  particular  sections  of  country.  Every  dog 
can  be  taught  this  duty  without  much  trouble,  although  at  first  it  is 
often  necessary  to  exercise,  with  young  and  high-strung  animals, 
considerable  patience  and  perseverance,  so  as  to  confine  their  at- 
tention to  the  particular  spot  where  the  game  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen,  thus  giving  ^them  a  fair  opportunity  of  catching  the  scent 
of  the  bird  if  dead,  or  of  getting  upon  the  track  of  it  if  only 
woimded.  When  a  dog,  more  particularly  a  well-bred  setter,  has 
once  acquired  a  tact  and  fondness  for  this  particular  duty,  he  is 
most  invaluable  to  the  sportsman,  and  will  save  from  prolonged 
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suffering  many  a  poor  bird  that  would  otherwise  linger  and  die 
from  its  fatal  wounds.  Upon  the  score,  then,  of  humanity  alone, 
we  should  teach  our  dogs  this  important  serrice,  and  never  permit 
them  to  abandon  a  disabled  bird  till  after  the  most  diligent  search. 
We  have  abeady  spoken  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  ^^  killing 
clean,"  and  cannot  too  strongly  impress  these  remarks  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers. 

Sever  lose  a  bird,  if  possible,  which  you  have  once  marked  down, 
but  hunt  the  dogs  closely  about  the  spot,  kicking  the  stubble  or 
brushwood,  if  there  be  any.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get 
over  the  ground,  and  by  a  little  patience  you  will  often  get  many 
shots  which  your  companion  in  his  anxiety  has  left  behind  him.  It 
is  by  such  manoeuvres  that  good  sportsmen  always  obtain  game,  no 
matter  how  scarce  it  may  be. 

We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  will  have  observed  the 
habit  which  partridges  have  of  lying  very  close  till  the  sportsman 
has  passed  by,  and  then  suddenly  flirting  up,  and  making  off  behind 
liim,  before  he  has  time  to  turn  around;  therefore,  we  repeat  again, 
do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Recollect  also  that  the  par- 
tridge of  America  has  been  pronounced  the  most  difficult  of  all 
game-birds  to  find,  or  to  kill  when  found,  and  that  frequently  they 
give  forth  no  scent  whatever  for  several  minutes  after  they  alight, 
and  consequently  will  defy  the  cleverest  dogs  to  point  them.  Do 
not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  either  at  your  want  of  success  in 
getting  birds  up,  or  your  want  of  skill  in  bringing  them  down,  on 
all  occasions ;  but  take  things  coolly,  and  hunt  your  dogs  patiently, 
more  particularly  when  the  birds  have  flown  to  close  cover. 

It  is  not  always  prudent  to  follow  birds  immediately  into  a  thick 
covert  overgrown  with  rank  underbrush,  as  they  will  give  forth  a 
better  odor  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  after  settling  than 
they  would  at  first.  Some  birds,  however,  run  the  very  moment 
they  have  struck  cover,  and  thus  may  be  lost  altogether,  as  they 
move  along  pretty  briskly  when  frightened,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  minutes  may  be  a  mile  off  from  where  they  alighted. 

Tour  dogs  wifl  naturally,  or  rather  soon  learn  to  hunt  along 
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the  R4(i36  of  the  fields  adjoining  cover,  as  partridges  do  not  frequent 
the  middle  of  the  fields  except  in  portions  of  the  country  where 
they  are  seldom  or  never  hunted  after. 

Wlien  the  dog  comes  to  a  point,  if  possible,  place  yourself  be- 
tween the  birds  and  the  cover,  and,  if  practicable,  face  the  wind, 
as  the  covey  when  rising  will  furnish  a  much  better  shot. 

Dogs  should  not  be  too  severely  rated  for  making  false  points, 
as  the  best  dogs  will  do  it  at  times ;  those  that  back  him,  of  course 
must  be  entirely  exonerated.  Dogs  possessing  the  very  nicest 
noses  are  occasionally  at  fault,  and  will  overrun  and  flush  single 
birds,  more  especially  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  should  not  be  treated 
too  harshly  for  such  mishaps.  Much  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
mode  of  approaching  your  dogs  when  they  have  come  upon  a 
covey;  and  every  shooter  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  position 
of  the  birds  by  the  actions  of  the  dog. 

English  dogs,  we  are  satisfied,  from  personal  observation, — in  fact, 
from  actual  experiment,  for  we  have  imported  several, — cannot  at 
first  find  our  partridges  with  the  same  facility  with  which  our  dogs 
do ;  and  we  might  go  further,  and  say  there  never  was  an  imported 
dog  over  the  age  of  two  years  that  ever  acquired  the  art  of  finding 
the  American  partridge  equal  to  our  own  breed  of  pointers  and 
setters. 
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MSMORANBA. 

1.  PartridgeB  are  not  migratory  birds,  although  great  nmnberfl 
show  a  disposition  to  shift  their  quarters  at  the  running  season. 

2.  The  American  partridge  is  not  a  quail,  either  in  habits, 
appearance,  or  the  flavor  of  its  flesh 

8.  Partridges  commence  pairing  in  March ;  period  of  incubation, 
three  weeks.  The  young  are  capable  of  locomotion  as  soon  as 
freed  from  the  shell,  and  are  able  to  fly  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  domestication  to  any  great  extent. 

5.  Partridges  are  granivorous,  and  said  to  be  very  partial  to 
buckwheat. 

6.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  produce  two  broods  in  one 
season. 

7.  Toung  burds  have  soft  bills,  and  the  legs  yellowish  or  bluish, 
and  lack  the  cunning  of  the  old  birds. 

8.  The  English  bird  is  much  larger  than  the  American  varie^. 

9.  It  is  of  no  use  to  follow  running  birds,  as  they  will  not  lie 
to  the  dogs. 

10.  Partridges  the  best  game  to  break  dogs  on. 

11.  Partridges  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  retaining  their 
scent 

12.  A  dry  spring  will  generally  produce  plenty  of  birds  the 
following  autumn. 

18.  If  the  weather  has  been  wet  and  boisterous,  look  to  the  high 
ground  for  birds ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  and  warm,  seek  the  low- 
lands. 

14.  If  the  morning  is  fair  and  clear,  the  birds  will  be  on  the 
move  at  an  early  hour;  if  wet  and  cold,  they  are  loath  to  stir. 

15.  Take  the  field  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible.  Do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  oyer  the  ground;  keep  cool,  and  take 
your  time. 

16.  Dogs  should  be  taught  to  hunt  up  wind  and  quarter  their 
ground  without  being  bellowed  at. 
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17*  Pointers  are  better  adapted  for  early  shooting  than  setters ; 
but,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  give  ns  the  never-flagging,  never-to- 
be-stopped  setter. 

18.  Flush  the  game  yourself;  never  allow  your  dogs  to  do  it. 

19.  Mark  the  covey  as  it  goes  off.  Pay  no  heed  to  the  deat^ 
birds;  your  dogs  ought  to  find  them. 

20.  When  a  bird  towers  and  falls  suddenly,  he  is  struck  in  the 
head. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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**  On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  load  torkey's  Toioe 
Is  heralding  the  dawn :  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch-note  far  and  wide^ 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry." 
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DESCRIPTION.      ADULT   MALE. 


ILL  shortish,  robust,  slightly  arched, 
rather  obtuse,  the  base  covered  by  a 
bare  membrane;  upper  mandible  with 
the  dorsal  outline  arched,  the  sides  con- 
vex, the  edges  overlapping,  the  tip  a  little 
declinate ;  under  mandible  somewhat  bulg- 
ing towards  the  tip,  the  sides  convex. 
Nostrils  situated  in  the  basal  membrane, 
oblique,  linear,  covered  by  a  cartilage. 

Head  small,  flattened  above,  with  a  conical,  pendulous,  erectile 
caruncle  on  the  forehead.  Neck  slender.  Body  robust.  Feet 
longish  and  strong ;  tarsus  covered  anteriorly  with  numerous  trans- 
verse scutella,  scaly  on  the  sides,  scutellate  behind ;  toes  scutellate 
above,  scabrous,  papillar,  and  flat  beneath ;  hind-toe  elevated,  half 
the  length  of  the  lateral  toes,  which  are  nearly  equal,  and  much 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  claws  slightly  arched,  strong,  convex 
above,  obtuse  flat  beneath.  A  conical,  rather  obtuse,  spur  on  the 
tarsus,  about  two-thirds  down.  Conical  papilla  of  the  forehead 
rugose,  sparsely  covered  with  bristles.  Head  bare  and  corrugated, 
the  skin  irregularly  raised,  and  covered  with  a  few  scattered 
bristles. 

External  ear  margined  with  short  and  slender  thin  feathers. 
Neck  also  bare,  corrugated,  beset  anteriorly  and  below  with  a 
series  of  oblong,  irregular,  cavernous  canmcles,  interspersed  with 
small,  bristly  feathers. 

Plumage  in  general  compact,  glossy,  with  metallic  reflection. 
Feathers  double,  as  in  other  gallinaceous  birds,  generally  oblong 
and  truncated.  A  pendulous  tuft  of  long  bristles  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast.  Wings  shortish,  convex,  rounded,  consisting 
of  eighteen  broad,  rounded  feathers,  capable  of  being  erected  and 
expanded  in  a  permanent  manner  when  the  bird  is  excited,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground  when  the  bird  stands  erect. 
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Bill  yellowish-brown.  Frontal  caruncle  bine  and  red.  Rugose 
and  carunculated  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  of  various  tints  of 
blue  and  purple,  the  pendulous  anterior  caruncles  of  the  latter,  or 
the  woMeSf  bright  red,  changing  to  blue.  Iris  hazel,  legs  and 
toes  bright  purplish-red ;  claws  brown.  Upper  part  of  the  back 
and  wings  brownish-yellow,  with  metallic  lustre,  changing  to  deep 
purple,  the  truncated  tips  of  the  feathers  broadly  margined  with 
velvet-black.  On  the  middle  and  lower  back,  the  black  terminal 
bands  of  the  feathers  almost  conceal  the  bronze  color.  The  large 
quill-coverts  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  back,  but  more  bronzed, 
with  purple  reflections. 

Quills  brownish-black,  the  primaries  banded  with  grayish-white, 
the  secondaries  with  brownish-white,  gradually  becoming  deeper 
towards  the  proximal  feathers,  which  are  similar  to  the  coverts. 
The  lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  coverts  are  deep  chestnut, 
banded  with  green  and  black.  The  tail-feathers  are  of  the  same 
color,  undulatingly  barred,  and  minutely  sprinkled  with  black,  and 
having  a  broad,  blackish  bar  towards  the  tip,  which  is  pale-brown 
and  minutely  mottled.  The  under  parts  are  duUer.  Breast  of  the 
same  cglors  as  the  back,  the  terminal  black  band  not  so  broad ; 
sides  dark-colored ;  abdomen  and  thighs  brownish-gray;  under-tail 
coverts  blackish,  glossed  with  bronze,  and  at  the  tip  bright  reddish- 
brown. 

Length,  4  feet  1  inch ;  extent  of  wings,  5  feet  8  inches ;  beak, 
1|  inches  along  the  ridge,  2  along  the  gap ;  tarsus,  7^ ;  middle 
toe,  5 ;  hind  toe,  2 ;  pectoral  appendage,  one  foot. 

The  female  is  considerably  inferior  in  size,  with  the  wattUi  much 
smaller,  the  tuft  on  the  breast  comparatively  small  and  only  in  old 
birds,  the  color  of  the  plumage  duller,  there  being  but  little  of 
the  refulgent  hues  of  the  male,  and  the  lower  parts  brownish-black. 
The  young,  before  being  fledged,  are  pale,  brownish-yellow  above, 
pale  yellowish-gray  beneath,  the  top  of  the  head  brighter,  marked 
in  the  middle  with  a  longitudinal  pale-brown  band ;  the  back  and 
wings  spotted  with  brownish-black,  excepting  the  smaller  wing- 
coverts,  which  are  uniformly  dull  brown. 
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The  above  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  Aadabon*8  description 
of  this  magnificent  bird. 

NATURAL  HI8T0BT  AND  LOOALITIBS — ^WHSBB  POUND. 

The  wild  turkey,  the  largest  of  all  the  fowls  that  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  primeyal  forests  of  this  or  any  other  country 
and  made  subserrient  to  the  never-ceasing  wants  of  man,  stands 
pre-eminent  among  the  game-birds  of  America. 

In  former  times  this  noble  bird  wandered  in  undisturbed  peace 
and  quiet,  in  vast  armies,  from  one  end  of  our  remote  country  to 
the  other,  having  little  or  nothing  to  dread  from  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  those  wild  regions,  abounding  in  game  to  them  of  a 
much  more  attractive  as  well  as  useful  character.  Then  it  was,  be- 
fore the  pristine  forests  and  luxuriant  plains  of  this  vast  continent 
had  been  invaded  by  the  devastating  foot  of  the  white  man,  that 
this  proud  and  beautiful  fowl  roamed  in  joyous  security,  unmolested, 
unharmed,  in  its  native  haunts.  Then  it  was  that  the  haughty, 
vainglorious  gobblers,  in  conscious  freedom,  decked  in  the  most 
gorgeous  plumage,  with  outstretched  wings,  quivering  bodies,  and 
blustering  heads,  pompously  strutted  and  puffed  in  mimic  grandeur, 
as  it  were,  to  win  the  favor  of  their  amorous  but  still  unyielding 
mates,  or  meeting  in  battle  array  with  sanguinary  fury,  avenged 
their  jealous  desires.  Then  it  was,  hidden  away  in  some  choice 
umbrageous  copse,  that  the  anxious  mother,  without  fear,  without 
restraint,  patiently  hatched  and  reared  her  tender  brood,  and 
brought  them  forth  with  careless  solicitude,  to  feed  and  wander 
ever  ihe  fruitful  plains. 

How  changed  is  all  this !  Scarcely  a  bird  is  now  to  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
destroying  hand  of  the  white  man  is  stretched  forth,  and  his  vic- 
tims are  vainly  seeking  an  asylum  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
^^ Father  of  Waters;"  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  we  fear, 
when  we  shall  hear  of  the  wild  turkey  as  one  of  the  almost  extinct 
species  of  our  land. 

Few  or  none  are  to  be  met  with,  at  this  present  time,  north  or 
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east  of  Pennsylvania,  and  few — very  few — in  some  of  the  remotest 
portions  of  this  latter  State.  Small  flocks  are  found  in  the  wild 
and  woody  regions  of  Virginia,  larger  numbers  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  but  only  in  considerable  congregations  in 
the  unsettled  tracts  far  beyond  these  localities.  During  the  last 
autumn,  while  shooting  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  in  company 
with  Andrew  Staley,  Esq.,  we  encountered  several  of  these  birds ; 
but  they  were  in  such  straggling  parties  and  so  very  wild  that 
little  or  no  inducement  was  offered  to  hunt  them.  We  were  in- 
formed, however,  that  a  sportsman  in  that  district,  who  followed 
this  particular  kjnd  of  game  with  great  zeal  and  ardor,  had  killed 
some  twenty  or  more  during  the  previous  season;  but  even  this 
success,  we  are  well  assured,  was  only  accomplished  at  a  great 
expense  of  time,  patience,  and  real  labor.  Of  all  this,  however,  we 
need  not  speak,  as  the  sportsman,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  mind,  was 
richly  repaid  for  all  he  endured. 

In  the  wilder  portions  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama,  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  abundance, 
are  more  scarce  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Carolinas. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend.  Doctor  B.  Percy 
Sargent,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez  and  devotes 
much  of  his  leisure  to  shooting  and  the  study  of  the  habits  of 
game-birds,  for  a  letter  containing  much  useful  as  well  as  practical 
information  regarding  the  wild  turkey.  From  this  article,  so 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  doctor,  we  shall  in  the  course  of  this 
compilation  make  some  considerable  extracts,  as  well  as  from 
Audubon,  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  bird 
under  consideration ;  for  we  must  frankly  confess  that  our  own 
opportunities  of  studying  them  in  their  native  haunts  have  been 
very  limited. 

The  doctor  informs  us  that  wild  turkeys  are  still  met  with  in 
small  numbers  in  the  cypress-swamps,  thick  forests,  and  wild 
ridges  of  the  neighborhood  around  Natchez.  They  are,  of 
course,  very  wary,  cunning,  and  watchful  of  the  approach  of  man, 
and  are  only  to  be  killed  by  those  long  experienced  in  hunting 
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them  and  practically  familiar  with  their  habits  and  secret  hamits. 
Although  these  birds  in  the  settled  districts  occasionally  come  out 
into  the  open  meadows  and  frequent  the  grain-fields,  still,  they 
generally  secrete  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  are 
seldom  to  be  approached  within  gunshot,  save  when  on  the  roost 
at  early  dawn  or  when  drawn  into  ambush  by  the  deceptiye  call 
of  the  huntsman. 

INCUBATION. 

The  season  devoted  by  the  wild  turkey  to  propagation  and 
incubation  is  a  very  interesting  period  for  the^  lover  of  natural 
history  to  study  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  truly  mag- 
nificent bird.  ^ 

These  promptings  of  nature  to  perpetuate  her  creations  are 
observed  in  the  turkey  as  early  as  the  month  of  March,  and,  if  the 
weather  be  favorable,  even  as  soon  as  the  middle  of  February. 
The  first  change  that  takes  place  in  its  ordinary  habits  that  seems 
to  mark  the  near  approach  of  this  sexual  desire  is  the  partial 
separation  of  the  females  from  the  males,  accompanied  by  the 
almost  incessant  gohhling  of  the  latter.  The  turkey,  like  others 
of  the  gallinaceous  order,  is  very  salacious,  and  does  not  by  any 
means  confine  his  attentions  to  one  hen,  but  oftentimes  becomes 
the  mate  and  protector  of  several,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  battle 
at  the  slightest  token  of  intrusion  on  the  part  of  less  favored 
rivak. 

These  conflicts,  too,  are  often  contested  in  the  most  desperate 
manner,  insomuch  that  death  to  several  of  the  combatants  not 
un&equently  results  from  a  general  engagement. 

Audubon  remarks  on  this  head : — '^  I  have  often  been  much  di- 
verted, while  watching  two  males  in  fierce  conflict,  by  seeing  them 
move  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  as  either  had  obtained 
a  better  hold,  their  wings  drooping,  their  tails  partly  raised,  their 
body-feathers  ruflied,  and  their  heads  covered  with  blood.  If,  as 
they  thus  struggle  and  gasp  for  breath,  one  of  them  should  lose 
his  hold,  his  chance  is  over;  for  the  other,  still  holding  fast,  hits 
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him  violently  with  spurs  and  wmgs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  brings 
him  to  the  ground.  The  moment  he  is  dead,  the  conqueror  treads 
him  under  foot,  but,  what  is  strange,  not  with  hatred,  but  with  all 
the  motions  which  he  employs  in  caressing  the  female." 

The  period  of  sexual  intercourse  continues  for  seyeral  weeks, 
when  the  female,  towards  the  middle  of  April,  begins  to  make 
arrangements  for  placing  her  eggs  in  security.  She  now  sees  far 
less  of  her  mate,  being  anxiously  occupied  in  securing  a  fayorable 
site  for  the  nest,  which  is  formed  on  the  ground  in  a  very  slovenly 
and  artless  manner. 

A  dry  situation  is  always  selected  for  this  purpose,  most  gene- 
rally a  mere  hollow  scooped  out  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  an 
old  stump,  moss-covered  log,  or  fallen  tree,  hidden  from  casual 
view  by  the  intervention  of  thick  and  tangled  bushes,  and  the  ap- 
proach protected  by  the  rank  growth  of  creeping  vines  and  matted 
briers. 

They  also  form  their  nests  occasionally  in  the  small  thickets  or 
briery  patches  of  the  open  fields,  (Dr.  Sargent  informs  us  that  such 
is  most  generally  the  case  about  his  neighborhood,)  as  well  as  within 
the  edge  of  the  canebrakes.  Audubon  states  ^Uhat  the  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  duU  cream-color  sprinkled  with  red  dots,  sometimes 
amount  to  twenty,  although  the  more  usual  number  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen." 

The  hen  is  very  cautious  when  approaching  her  nest,  so  much 
so  that  she  seldom  goes  to  it  more  than  once  by  the  same  route; 
and  when  she  leaves  it,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  or  seeking  the 
company  of  her  mate,  she  carefully  conceals  the  eggs  from  observa- 
tion by  covering  them  over  with  leaves. 

The  turkey-cock  does  not  assist  in  the  duties  of  incubation,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  eager  to  discover  the  nest  and  destroy 
the  eggs,  so  that  he  may  insure  for  himself  the  further  company 
of  the  hen.  This  latter  circumstance,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  which  urges  the  anxious  mother  to  conceal  the 
locality  of  the  nest  from  her  jealous  and  treacherous  mate.  Seve- 
ral hens,  we  are  informed,  occasionally  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
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same  nest  in  beautiful  harmony,  and,  being  thus  intimately  asso- 
ciated, pursue  their  maternal  duties  in  perfect  congeniality  and  in- 
creased security  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  birds  of  prey,  or 
lurking  serpents.  Audubon  mentions  having  discoyered  three  sit- 
ting on  forty-two  eggs. 

When  on  the  nest,  the  hen  is  noiseless  as  death  itself,  but 
watchful  as  her  keen  vision  and  acute  hearing  can  possibly 
make  her;  and  with  equal  sagacity,  though  trembling  with 
terror  for  the  safety  of  herself  and  eggs,  will  permit  the  uncon- 
scious intruder  to  pass  within  a  few  paces  of  her,  without  moving 
from  her  seat. 

When  the  full  period  of  incubation  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
hen  will  not  leave  the  nest  under  any  contingency;  she  will  rather 
sacrifice  her  own  life  than  abandon  the  ofiispring  just  about  burst- 
ing into  existence.  Indeed,  so  resolute  is  she  in  her  nearly-accom- 
plished purpose  that,  Audubon  states,  she  will  even  allow  an  en- 
clotittre  to  be  built  around  her,  rather  than  forsake  them  at  this 
critical  juncture ! 

How  marvellous,  how  powerful,  how  impressive  the  instinct 
which  thus  sways  the  actions  of  an  otherwise  timid,  cautious,  and 
wary  bird,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  takes  alarm  at  the 
slightest  token  of  danger,  not  only  fleeing  the  presence  of  man,  but 
driven  into  precipitate  flight  at  the  very  sound  of  his  voice ! 

Wet  weather  and  low,  moist  grounds  are  very  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  the  young  turkeys ;  insomuch  that  an  inclement  spell, 
about  the  period  of  hatching,  is  very  destructive  to  the  tender 
brood.  The  hen  at  such  seasons,  doubly  solicitous  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  sensitive  offspring,  seeks  the  high,  dry  grounds,  and, 
further  to  ward  off  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  exposure  to  rain, 
Audubon  tells  us  that  she,  with  instinctive  ingenuity,  feeds  them 
upon  the  buds  of  the  spicewood-bush. 

The  young  continue  to  nestle  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
weeks;  they  are  then  sufficiently  strong  to  take  to  the  low  limbs 
of  trees,  where  they  roost  under  the  wide-extended  wings  of  their 
ever-anxious  parent.     The  plumage  of  the  young  bird  grows  with 
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considerable  vigor,  and  they  increase  in  size  and  strength  yerj 
rapidly,  provided  the  weather  continues  propitious. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  August,  the  young  turkeys  are  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as  fly  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  Our  author,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted  so 
liberally,  informs  us  that  about  this  time  '^  the  young  cocks  show 
the  tuft  on  the  breast,  and  begin  to  gobble  and  %trut^  while  the 
young  hens  pur  and  leap." 

The  wild  turkey,  as  a  general  habit,  rears  but  ane  brood  of  a 
season;  but  if  she  forsakes  or  is  driven  from  the  nest,  or  the  eggs 
are  destroyed  by  some  one  of  her  numerous  enemies,  she  seeks  her 
mate  and  makes  preparations  for  another  setting. 

During  the  period  immediately  succeeding  that  devoted  to  sexual 
enjoyment,  "the  males  become  greatly  emaciated,  and  cease  to 
gobbUj  their  breast-sponge  becoming  flat.  They  then  separate  from 
the  hens,  and  one  might  suppose  that  they  had  entirely  deserted 
their  neighbors.  At  such  seasons  I  have  found  them  lying  by  the 
side  of  a  log,  in  some  retired  part  of  the  dense  woods  and  cane- 
thickets,  and  often  permitting  one  to  approach  within  a  few  feet. 
They  are  then  unable  to  fly,  but  run  swiftly,  and  to  a  great  dis- 
tance." 

Several  weeks  elapse  before  the  gobblers  entirely  recover  their 
condition,  when  they  all  reassemble,  old  and  young,  males  and  fe- 
males, and  move  off  to  some  more  favored  feeding-ground. 

FOOD. 

The  wild  turkey  is  not  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  food; 
but  little  comes  amiss.  They  partake  indiscriminately  of  all  the 
forest-fruits,  such  as  nuts  and  berries;  also  consume  considerably 
of  grass,  herbs,  buds,  seeds,  &c.,  as  well  as  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
tadpoles,  worms,  and  even  lizards.  When  feeding  on  the  plains, 
they  feast  on  strawberries,  dewberries,  blackberries,  and  all  similar 
productions. 

Audubon  states  that  they  are  particularly  partial  to  the  pecan* 
nut  and  winter  grape ;  they  also  eat  largely  of  the  fruit  of  the  oak 
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and  beech,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  when  to  be  obtained 
without  too  much  exposure. 

MIGRATIONS. 

The  turkey  is  principally  influenced  in  its  moyements  after  the 
breeding-season  by  the  abundance  or  non-abundance  of  food. 
Tk^y  often  wander  in  enormous  droves,  at  certain  times,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  in  search  of  masty  on  which  they  principally 
feed  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months.  When  they  en- 
counter a  river  during  these  peregrinations,  they  mount  the  loftiest 
trees  on  the  banks,  and  after  a  general  conference,  which  some- 
times, strange  to  say,  lasts  a  day  or  two,  the  whole  party,  at  a 
given  signal  from  the  leaders,  take  flight  and  reach  the  opposite 
shore  without  much  difficulty. 

Should  any,  however,  from  want  of  confidence  or  strength,  fail 
in  the  effort  and  fall  into  the  water,  they  swim  with  considerable 
dexterity,  and  soon  gain  the  land. 


THBIR  DOMESTICATION. 

The  wild  turkey  is  a  native  solely  of  the  New  World ;  it  is  indi- 
genous to  the  wilds  of  America,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic 
fowl  so  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  civilized  globe. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  forests  of  our  country  that  the  Old  World  is 
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indebted  for  one  of  the  most  common,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  choice,  of  all  the  barnyard-fowls  that  have,  by  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  been  reclaimed  from  their  native  haunts  to  minister 
to  his  daily  wants. 

"  In  a  state  of  domestication,  the  wild  turkeys,  though  kept  sepa- 
rate from  tame  individuals,  lose  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage  in 
the  third  generation,  becoming  plain  brown,  and  having  here  and 
there  white  feathers  intermixed/' 

Wild  turkeys  often,  when  opportunities  offer,  associate  with  tame 
ones,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  latter,  as  it  improves  the 
stock,  making  them  more  hardy,  and  consequently  less  difficult  to 
raise. 

It  is  a  subject  of  somewhat  curious  interest  to  examine  the 
various  notions  or  theories  that  have  been  broached  by  different 
writers,  by  way  of  explaining  in  a  satisfactory  manner  how  this 
fowl,  entirely  indigenous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  should  have 
received  the  appellation  of  Turkey;  for  this  name  would  very 
naturally  seem  to  imply  that  the  bird  was  a  native  of  the  East, 
rather  than  of  the  New  World. 

This  seeming  paradox  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  period  of  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  Turks  were  then  in  their  zenith  of  glory,  or,  rather,  were  in 
their  most  lawless  state  of  rapine  and  plunder;  insomuch  that  the 
whole  nation  was  dreaded  as  well  as  despised  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom. 

Their  ships,  almost  unmolested,  swept  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  their  fleet  galleys  laid  waste  the  sunny  shores  of 
Italia,  as  well  as  carried  devastation  along  the  coasts  of  Hispanla 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  As  a  nation,  they  were  nothing  more 
than  a  horde  of  barbarians,  a  band  of  pirates,  leagued  together  for 
the  purpose  of  carnage  and  pillage ;  their  very  name  a  byword  to 
all  the  more  civilized  people  of  the  Old  World, — a  token  of  con- 
tempt, a  symbol  of  cruelty,  cowardice,  and  impression.  Such  was 
the  period  of  the  advent  of  this  bird  in  England;  and,  coming  as  a 
stranger  from  distant  parts,  no  one  knew  or  cared  whence,  they 
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were  regarded  as  fancy  fowls  alone.  Most  probably  their  intro- 
duction was  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  British  cruisers 
from  the  coast  of  Spain,  where,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  birds  had 
already  been  brought  from  the  newly-acquired  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  New  World,  and  dubbed  Turkeyj  or  Turkey-Bird^  in  a 
spirit,  perhaps,  of  irony  or  contempt  for  its  irascible  and  pugna- 
cious disposition,  as  evinced  in  its  blustering  attitudes,  unmeaning 
struttings,  and  senseless  gobblings.  And  this  title  seemed  the  still 
more  appropriate  for  the  pompous  stranger,  owing  to  the  pectoral 
appendage  resembling  so  much  the  huge  tufts  of  beard  which  the 
Turks  were  so  remarkable  for  cultivating. 

The  singular  misnomer  of  this  fowl  seems  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  bird  was  not  brought  to  England  direct  from  America; 
and,  whether  there  be  any  truth  or  not  in  the  above  conjecture, 
there  is  certainly  much  plausibility  in  the  deductions.  However, 
let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  about  the 
period  of  its  introduction  into  England,  during  the  reign  of  that 
monster  Henry  YIII.,  the  British  merchants  carried  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  extended  their 
voyages  as  far  as  Smyrna  on  the  one  side  and  Constantinople  on 
the  other;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  vessels,  on  theii' 
return  voyages,  stopping  for  trading  purposes  at  the  different 
Spanish  ports,  may  have  brought  home,  as  mere  fancy  fowlj^  some 
of  these  birds  lately  arrived  from  the  Western  World. 

And  thus  alone,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  arriving  in  Eng- 
land through  the  medium  of  these  same  Turkish  traders,  ignorant, 
perhaps,  themselves  of  the  true  history  of  the  fowl,  it  was  very 
naturally  presumed  by  the  uninitiated  to  have  been  brought  fi^m 
the  most  remote  region  that  the  vessels  visited,  which  was  Constan- 
tinople, and  consequently  received  the  cognomen  of  Turkey  or 
Turkey-Bird,  without  any  particular  allusion  to  the  peculiar  condi« 
tion  of  the  Turks  at  this  period. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hen  and  goose,  the  turkey  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  addition  which  has  been  made  to  our  domestic 
fowls;  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  history  of  its  trans- 
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plantation  across  the  waters  should  have  become  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity  that  more  than  one  eminent  author  has  striven  to 
establish  an  Asiatic  or  African  origin  for  it. 

But  such  efforts  at  imposition  could  not  long  stand  before  the 
ever-ready  pen  of  the  closely-investigating  Buffon,  who  soon,  by 
a  few  researches,  cleared  away  the  mist  by  which  these  speciovis 
writers  had  enveloped  the  early  history  of  the  bird,  and  proclaimed 
it  a  fowl  indigenous  to  the  wilds  of  America  alone. 

Prescott,  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico^  makes  frequent  mention  of 
the  turkey,  not  only  in  its  wild  state,  but  as  domesticated  among 
the  Aztecs;  in  fact,  it  was  more  common  than  any  other  kind  of 
poultry  among  this  strange  people.  And  as  a  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion we  need  only  state  that,  along  with  other  items  enumerated 
in  a  list  of  yearly  household  expenditures  of  the  Tezcucan  monarch, 
was  an  almost  incredible  number  of  turkeys,  being  no  less  than 
eight  thousand. 

THBIR  FLESH. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey  assimilates  very  closely  to  that  of 
the  tame  fowl,  but  is  darker,  more  juicy,  and,  of  course,  has  more 
of  a  game  flavor. 

TRAPPING  TURKEYS. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  these  birds  are  numerous,  the 
most  effectual  mode  to  procure  a  supply  is  to  catch  them  in  traps, 
or  rather  pens. 

Audubon  states  that  tney  are  constructed  thus: — "Toung  trees 
of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  are  cut  down  and  divided  into 
pieces  of  the  length  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Two  of  these  are 
laid  on  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  Two  other  pieces  are  laid  across  the  ends  of  these,  at 
right  angles  to  them;  and  in  this  manner  successive  layers  are 
added,  until  the  fabric  is  raised  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  It  is 
then  covered  with  similar  pieces  of  wood,  placed  three  or  four 
inches  apart^  and  loaded  with  one  or  two  heavy  logs  to  render  the 
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whole  firm.  This  done,  a  trench,  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth 
and  width,  is  cut  under  one  side  of  the  cage,  into  which  it  opens 
slantingly  and  rather  abruptly.  It  is  continued  on  its  outside  to 
some  distance,  so  as  gradually  to  attain  the  lerel  of  the  surround- 
ing ground.  Over  the  part  of  this  trench  within  the  pen,  and 
close  to  the  wall,  some  sticks  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bridge  about  a  foot  in  breadth. 

^^  The  trap  being  now  finished,  the  owner  places  a  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  in  its  centre,  as  well  as  in  the  trench,  and,  as  he  walks 
oflT,  drops  here  and  there  a  few  grains  in  the  woods,  sometimes  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile.  This  is  repeated  at  every  visit  to  the  trap 
after  the  turkeys  have  found  it.  Sometimes  two  trenches  are  cut, 
in  which  case  the  trenches  enter  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trap,  and 
are  both  strewn  with  com.  No  sooner  has  a  turkey  discovered 
the  train  of  com,  than  it  communicates  the  circumstance  to  the 
flock  by  a  cluck,  when  all  of  them  come  up,  and  searching  for  the 
grains  scattered  about,  at  length  come  upon  the  trench,  which  they 
follow,  squeezing  themselves,  one  after  another,  through  the  pas- 
sage under  the  bridge.  In  this  manner  the  whole  fiock  sometimes 
enters,  but  more  commonly  six  or  seven  only,  as  they  are  alarmed 
by  the  least  noise,  even  the  cracking  of  a  tree  in  frosty  weather. 

^^  Those  within,  having  gorged  themselves,  raise  their  heads,  and 
try  to  force  their  way  through  the  top  or  sides  of  the  pen,  passing 
and  repassing  on  the  bridge,  but  never,  for  a  moment,  looking 
down,  or  attempting  to  escape  through  the  passage  by  which  they 
enter.  Thus  they  remain  until  the  owner  of  the  trap,  arriving, 
closes  the  trench  and  secures  his  captives.  Dr.  Sargent  informs 
us  that  it  is  usual,  in  his  part  of  the  country,  to  make  these  pens 
in  the  comers  of  the  worm  fences." 

SHOOTING  TURKETS. 

Various  plans  are  resorted  to  by  huntsmen  to  kill  turkeys,  de- 
pendent in  a  great  measure  upon  the  particular  locality  shot  over. 

If  the  country  be  new  and  wild,  and  the  birds  abundant,  as  well 
as  seldom  pursued,  much  less  stratagem  is  necessary  to  approach 
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them  than  if  the  region  is  thickly  settled  and  the  turkeys  pro- 
portionately scarce  and  wary  from  preyious  hunting ;  for  in  this 
case  it  requires  much  labor,  skill,  and  cunning,  to  entice  them 
within  gun  or  rifle-shot. 

A  good  turkey-dog  is  of  great  consequence,  Audubon  remarks, 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  birds,  as  they  not  only  scent  the  game  from 
a  great  distance,  but,  when  up  with  it,  perform  the  most  essential 
service  in  running  into  their  midst  and  forcing  them  to  take  flight 
to  the  trees  in  the  utmost  confusion,  thus  procuring  for  the  sports- 
man the  most  desirable  shots. 

If  the  turkeys  were  not  thus  scattered  by  the  dog  and  made  to 
tale  to  the  trees  in  disorder  and  terror,  they  would  all  make  off  in 
a  body  with  such  suddenness  and  precipitancy  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  sportsman  to  come  up  with  them. 

The  wild  turkey  runs  with  amazing  celerity,  yigor,  and  bottom, 
insomuch  that  they  soon  outstrip  both  dog  and  rider;  eyen  when 
badly  winged,  it  requires  a  swift  dog  to  oyertake  them. 

Turkeys  are  easily  killed  if  shot  in  the  head  or  neck ;  when  hit 
mly  in  the  body  they  most  frequently  make  off  and  are  lost  to 
the  hunter. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  localities  to  shoot  these  birds 
on  their  roost  on  moonlight  nights,  when  they  can  be  distinguished 
quite  easily  on  the  trees. 

Dr.  Sargent  states  '^  that  wild  turkeys  commence  gobbling  a 
little  before  the  break  of  day,  and  continue  on  their  roosts  until 
broad  daylight;  during  this  interim,  the  hunter  can  cautiously 
glide  within  shooting-distance  of  the  tree  upon  which  they  are 
perched,  and,  silently  and  patiently  awaiting  till  the  dawn  has 
broken,  secure  his  game  without  further  trouble.  This  fnareh 
upon  our  yictims,  however,  must  be  accomplished  in  the  most 
stealtlyr  manner;  otherwise,  the  wary  gobbler  will  be  alarmed,  and 
seek  safety  in  the  most  inglorious  flight."  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  the  doctor  further  remarks  that  the  sportsman  must  now 
remain  perfectly  calm  and  quiet  for  twenty  minutes  or  so,  and 
then,  perhaps,  by  a  few  well-timed  yelps^  may  be  able  to  draw  the 
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wary  but  still  amorous  swain  within  the  deadly  ambush.  Another 
artifice  has  also  been  resorted  to  by  the  doctor,  to  secure  this  wary 
bird,  by  placing  a  tame  turkey  in  a  suitable  position,  with  a  long 
cord  attached  to  his  leg,  by  pulling  which  the  uneasy  captive  is 
made  to  eluek  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  any 
wild  ones  that  are  known  to  be  concealed  or  feeding  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  for  a  gobbler,  on  hearing  this  call  or  cry  of  another, 
instantly  rushes  forward  to  meet  him,  and  is  thus  easily  shot 
down. 

1KBMIB8. 

The  wild  turkey  is  puraued,  harassed,  and  preyed  upon,  by  quad- 
rupeds innumerable,  as  well  as  by  the  larger  species  of  birds  4{ 
prey.  The  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  cougar,  opossum,  and  wild  cat,  all  prowl 
about,  destroying  their  nests  as  well  as  their  tender  offspring,  or, 
lying  in  wait,  pounce  upon  the  full-grown  birds  as  their  lawful 
prey. 

Audubon  remarks,  on  this  head,  that  ^^the  lynx  sucks  their 
eggs,  and  is  extremely  expert  at  seising  both  young  and  old, 
which  he  effects  in  the  following  manner: — When  he  has  dis- 
covered a  flock  of  turkeys,  he  follows  them  at  a  distance  for  some 
time,  until  he  ascertains  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceed- 
ing. He  then  makes  a  rapid  circular  movement,  gets  in  advance 
of  the  flock,  and  lays  himself  down  in  ambush  until  the  birds 
come  up,  when  he  springs  upon  one  of  them  by  a  single  bound 
and  secures  it.  While  once  sitting  in  the  woods,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  I  observed  two  large  turkey-cocks  on  a  log  by  the 
river,  pluming  and  picking  themselves.  I  watched  their  move- 
ments for  a  while,  when,  of  a  sudden,  one  of  them  flew  across  the 
river,  while  I  perceived  the  other  struggling  under  the  grasp  of  a 
lynx." 

The  larger  species  of  owls,  as  well  as  hawks,  are  said  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  full-growfl  birds  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  tender 
age. 

The  lurking  and  noisome  serpent  also  plunders  the  nest,  arid 
secures  the  helpless  brood  when  first  merged  into  existence. 
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MEMORANDA. 

1.  Turkeys  were  formerly  very  abnndant  thronghoat  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America. 

2.  The  gobbler  does  not  confine  his  attentions  to  one  hen,  but 
oftentimes  has  several  under  his  protection. 

8.  The  hen  sits  very  close,  and  endeavors  to  conceal  the  neet 
from  the  cock  bird. 

4.  The  young  brood  is  sufficiently  strong  to  take  to  the  trees 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  after  hatching. 

5.  Wild  turkeys  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  choice  of  food : 
they  partake  indiscriminately  of  all  the  field  and  forest-fruits,  as 
well  as  the  various  descriptions  of  insects  and  small  animals  which 
they  encounter. 

6.  At  certain  seasons  turkeys  wander  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  in  enormous  droves. 

7.  The  turkey  is  solely  a  native  of  the  New  World,  and  the  pro* 
genitor  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

8.  Most  probably  introduced  into  England  through  the  medium 
of  Spain. 

9.  The  turkey  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Atlan* 
tic  seaboard  States. 


v^  rk 


CHAPTER  X. 

TAB  RUFFED  GROUSE,  OR   PHEASANT.      TETRAO   UMBBLLUS. 

**  Two  whirring  pheasants  swept  across  our  path. 
And  swift  as  lightning  flew  the  fiery  death.*' 


THEIR   LOCALITY. 

,^^  N  almost  every  section  of  our  conntry, 
-  from  the  northernmost  latitudes  even  as 
far  south  as  Georgia,  ruffed  grouse  aro 
to  be  met  with.  At  times  they  are  very 
abundant  in  the  pines  of  Jersey,  as  well 
as  the  mountainous  ranges  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Numbers  of  grouse  were  formerly 
'found  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
barrens  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  some  remain  there 
even  at  the  present  time,  although  far  less  abundant  than  they 

were  a  few  years  since.     This  particular  section  of  country  afforded 
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fine  protection  and  plenty  of  agreeable  food  for  these  birds,  and 
the  regular  temperature  of  the  climate  was  at  all  times  sach  as 
Was  most  congenial  to  their  habits. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

The  niSed  grouse  derires  its  name  from  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  plumage  on  the  neck, — ''a  large  space  being  left  desti- 
tute of  feathers,  but  covered  over  by  an  erectile  ruff  of  elongated 
feathers,  of  which  the  upper  are  silky,  shining,  and  curved  forward 
at  the  end,  which  is  very  broad  and  rounded." 

Like  most  others  of  our  game-birds,  the  ruffed  grouse  has  several 
local  appellations:  it  is  called  partridge  in  the  Eastern  States, 
pheasant  in  the  Middle,  and  grouse  in  the  Western.  So  general  is 
it  with  us  all  to  call  this  bird  pheasant  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  no 
other  name,  that  it  really  would  appear  like  a  piece  of  pedantry 
to  give  it  its  proper  appellation  of  grouse;  in  fact,  most  of  our 
shooters  would  not  recognise  the  bird  at  all  by  this  name. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  pheasant  is  eighteen  inches  long  and  twenty-three  m  ex- 
tent ;  bill  a  horn-color ;  eye  reddish-hazel,  immediately  above  which 
is  a  small  spot  of  bare  skin  of  a  scarlet  color;  crested  head,  and 
neck  variegated  with  black,  red,  brown,  white,  and  pale  brown; 
sides  of  the  neck  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  large  black  feathers, 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  in  number,  which  it  occasionally  raises;  this 
tuft  covers  a  large  space  of  the  neck  destitute  of  feathers ;  body 
above,  a  bright  rust-color,  marked  with  oval  spots  of  yellowish- 
white,  and  sprinkled  with  white  spotted  with  olive;  the  tail  is 
rounding,  extends  five  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings,  is  of  a 
reddish-brown,  beautifully  marked  with  numerous  waving  trans- 
verse hairs  of  black,  is  ako  crossed  by  a  broad  band  of  black, 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  tip,  which  is  bluish-white,  thickly 
sprinkled  and  speckled  with  black;  body  below,  white,  marked 
with  large  blotches  of  pale  brown;  the  legs  are  covered  half-way 
to  the  feet  with  hairy  down  of  a  brownish-white  color ;  legs  and 
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feet  pale  ash;  toes  pectinated  along  the  sides,  the  two  exterior 
ones  joined  at  the  base  as  far  as  the  first  joint  bj  a  membrane ; 
vent  yellowish  nist-color.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  less  bean- 
tifol,  the  mff  smaller  and  more  of  a  brownish  color;  the  bar  of 
black  on  the  tail  is  also  of  a  lighter  color,  and  the  plumage  gene- 
rally of  a  lighter  shade. 

Many  persons  confound  the  ruffed  grouse  with  the  prairie-hen; 
but  this  is  quite  wrong,  as  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
the  two  birds,  not  only  in  their  plumage,  but  ako  in  their  modes 
of  life.  The  former  variety,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  at  all 
familiar  with  its  habits,  delights  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
our  country,  and  is  particularly  partial  to  craggy  sides  of  the  hills, 
and  the  steep,  rocky,  and  almost  inaccessible  banks  of  rivers  or 
small  streams;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prairie-grouse  feeds 
entirely  upon  the  open  plains  and  clear  countries  of  the  West,  and 
never,  except  when  disturbed  by  the  huntsman,  forsakes  these 
situations  for  the  woods. 

THEIR  GRADUAL  EXTINCTION. 

The  ruffed  grouse,  as  weU  as  the  pinnated,  is  fast  retiring  from 
before  the  destructive  hand  of  the  whites;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  broods  of  the  former  are  so  very  prolific  and  their  haunts  so 
retired,  the  demand  for  them  in  our  cities  increases  so  fast  that 
every  encouragement  is  offered  to  the  ruthless  netters  and  trappers 
who  are  ever  at  work  thinning  their  numbers,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience  or  the  pampered  palates 
of  their  guilty  customers.  There  are,  however,  considerable  num- 
bers of  grouse  in  some  portions  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  more  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York ;  but  every  season  sends  forth  a  myriad 
of  gunners  to  shoot  them  down,  while  the  deep  snows  of  our  long 
winters  drive  them,  half-famished,  into  the  fatal  traps  and  snares 
that  are  so  thickly  scattered  over  their  haunts.  We  need  hardly 
speak  at  this  particular  time  of  the  unsportsmanlike  and  barbarous  ' 
custom  of  shooting  game  out  of  season,  or  offer  any  comment  upon 
the  subject,  as  we  have  already  said  much  thereon  under  another 
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head,  and,  we  triDt,  quite  enough  to  induce  every  sensible  man  to 
discountenance  such  proceedings  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  whether 
he  be  a  sportsman  or  not;  for,  unless  some  attention  is  given  to 
this  matter  bj  the  people  generally,  we  may  soon  expect  to  find 
our  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  entirely  destitute  of  game  of  every 
description. 

INCUBATION. 

The  pheasant  begins  pairing  in  March  and  April,  and  the  nest 
is  finished  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  most  solitary 
situations  are  selected  for  incubation,  and  the  nest  itself  is  formed  - 
even  more  rudely  than  that  of  the  partridge,  but  of  pretty  much 
the  same  material,  and  generally  at  the  base  of  a  small  bush,  tree, 
or  old  stump.  The  hen  generally  drops  from  five  to  twelve  eggs, 
of  a  dull-yellowish  color,  without  spots,  and  nearly  the  size  of  those 
of  a  Polish  chicken.  The  nest,  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  its 
situation,  is  often  plundered,  during  the  absence  of  the  hen,  by  the 
crow,  raven,  and  other  cruel  enemies,  that  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  seize  upon  such  delicacies  as  it  contains.  In  this  case 
the  hen  is  very  apt  to  court  again  the  society  of  the  cock  birds, 
form  a  new  nest,  and  go  to  laying  a  second  time;  which  fact,  as 
in  the  partridge,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  two  broods  in  a 
season.  The  young  leave  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and 
follow  the  mother  in  quest  of  food ;  if  surprised  during  these  per- 
ambulations, they  skulk  in  the  grass  as  young  partridges  do,  while 
the  hen  resorts  to  the  same  artifices  to  allure  the  sportsman  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  her  tender  offspring.  Wilson  mentions  that 
on  one  occasion,  having  accidentally  come  upon  a  hen  pheasant  in 
company  with  her  brood,  she  flew  up,  evidently  much  alarmed, 
fluttered  for  a  few  moments  before  him,  and  then  darted  down  and 
seized  one  of  the  young  in  her  bill  and  bore  it  off  to  a  place  of 
safety,  leaving  him,  of  course,  greatly  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary incident. 

The  young  birds  are  sufficiently  strong  and  well  grown  to  fly  a 
short  distance  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.     The  cock  birds 
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do  not  assist  their  mates  in  the  care  of  the  broods,  bat  associate 
themselyes  together  in  small  bands  till  the  aatnmn,  or  rather  the 
commencement  of  cold  weather,  when  they  all  again  mingle  indis- 
criminately together,  yonng  and  old. 

DRUMMING. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  forests  resound  far  and  wide,  in  oertab 
portions  of  our  comitry,  with  the  dmmmmg  of  the  cock  pheasant, 
who  adopts  this  rather  singular  method  of  calling  the  hen  into  his 
presence ;  in  fact,  the  making  of  this  peculiar  noise  is  the  only 
sure  plan  that  he  has  of  wooing  his  mate  from  her  close  retreat 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  This  operation  is  a  very  singular 
mancsnyre,  and  we  know  not  better  how  to  explain  it  to  our  readers 
than  in  the  words  of  Andnbon: — •' 

^^The  male  bird,  standing  erect  on  a  prostrate  decayed  tnmk, 
raises  the  feathers  of  its  body  in  the  manner  of  a  turkey-cock, 
draws  its  head  towards  its  tail,  erecting  the  feathers  of  the  latter 
at  the  same  time,  and,  raising  its  ruff  around  the  neck,  suffers  its 
wings  to  drop,  and  struts  about  on  the  log.  A  few  moments  elapse, 
when  the  bird  draws  the  whole  of  its  feathers  close  to  its  body, 
and,  stretching  itself  out,  beats  its  sides  with  its  wings  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  domestic  cock,  but  more  loudly,  and  with  such  rapidity 
of  motion,  after  a  few  of  the  first  strokes,  as  to  cause  a  tremor  in 
the  air  not  unlike  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder." 

This  rumbling  sound  is  caUed  the  drumming  of  the  pheasant, 
and  m  clear  weather  may  be  heard  a  long  distance  off.  The  cock 
resorts  to  the  same  spot,  if  undisturbed,  during  the  whole  breeding 
season,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these  singular  mancsuTres, 
as  may  yery  easily  be  proyed  by  the  large  deposits  of  excrement  and 
feathers  that  are  always  found  in  places  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  pairing  season,  fierce  battles  often  take  place  be- 
tween the  males  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  The  cocks  are 
not  confined  entirely  in  their  attentions  to  one  mate,  but  often 
haye  seyeral  hens  under  their  protection. 

18 
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migrations. 

Like  the  partridge  and  wild  turkey,  pheasants  are  said  to  per* 
form  partial  migrations,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter;  but  their  excursions  are  neither  so  general  nor 
extensive  as  those  of  the  partridge.  Pheasants  fly  with  great  ease, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  cross  the  widest  rivers  that  obstruct  their 
way  during  the  season  of  migration.  Audubon,  speaking  of  these 
migrations,  remarks  that  ^^no  one  who  pays  the  least  attention  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  our  birds  can  fail  to  observe  them." 


FLIGHT. 

This  bird,  like  most  others  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  when  dis- 
turbed, flies  with  a  loud  whirring  noise,  even  louder  and  more 
startling  than  that  made  by  the  springing  of  a  large  covey  of 
partridges.  They  usually  fly  away  in  a  direct  line,  and  seldom  or 
never  either  cross  the  shooter  or  fly  behind  him. 

When  not  put  to  flight  from  fear  or  any  other  exciting  cause, 
they  move  off  slowly  and  rather  stiffly,  flapping  their  wings  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  sailing  ahead.  They  seldom  go  farther 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  at  a  time.  Audubon  does  not  think 
that  any  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  when  moving  through  the  air 
perfectly  free  from  excitement,  necessarily  make  a  whirring  sound; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  the  noise  is  produced  by  the  unusual 
rapidity  in  the  motion  of  the  wings,  owing  to  the  over-anxiety  of 
the  bird  to  escape  the  suspected  danger.  He  also  states  that  he 
has  observed  pheasants,  as  well  as  partridges,  rise  and  fly  off  of 
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their  own  free  wiU  without  making  the  least  noise^  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  moving  as  ligkUy  and  silently  as  other  birds. 

HAMT8. 

The  mffed  grouse,  as  before  stated,  is  a  very  solitary  bird,  com- 
monly found  in  small  packs  of  four  to  eight,  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  are  not  too  much  hunted.  If  frequently  dis- 
turbed, it  18  rare  to  find  more  than  a  single  pair  together.  They 
delight  in  high,  elevated  districts,  and  love  to  roam  about  in  dense 
and  secluded  forests,  watered  by  some  large  stream,  upon  the 
precipitate  banks  of  which  they  can  repose  in  silence  T>r  wander 
about  in  search  of  food.  At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning 
they  usually  leave  their  secluded  haunts  and  repair  to  the  roads 
that  traverse  the  forests,  where  they  busy  themselves  in  picking 
up  gravel  and  scratching  for  grain  in  the  droppings  of  horses. 
Ruffed  grouse  are  also  particularly  partial  to  most  kinds  of  seeds, 
berries,  and  grapes,  and  are  always  in  good  condition  when  they 
can  procure  a  supply  of  wild  strawberries,  dewberries,  and  whortle- 
berries, and  will  not  hesitate  to  roam  long  distances  from  their 
retreats  in  search  of  these  delicacies  when  in  season.  In  the 
spring,  grouse  feed  on  the  tender  buds  of  various  trees,  and  are 
perhaps  less  wild  then  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  but 
they  are  generally  very  poor  and  tasteless.  In  the  winter  season, 
grouse,  as  well  as  partridges,  are  driven  to  great  extremes  for 
food,  and  when  the  snow  is  very  deep  they  depend  almost  entirely 
for  sustenance  on  the  buds  and  leaves  of  the  mountain-laurel, 
(kalmia  latifolia,)  which  food  is  said  to  poison  their  flesh  so  much 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  partake  of  them. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  circumstance  when  treating  of 
the  partridge,  and  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
we  are  very  sceptical  on  this  head,  and  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
fresh-killed  pheasant  could  possibly  poison  any  one  partaking  of  it, 
no  matter  how  long  the  bird  had  been  forced  to  feed  upon  portions  of 
the  shrub.  We  are  disposed  to  attribute  these  instances  of  poisoning 
referred  to  by  writers  to  other  circumstances  than  the  mere  living 
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on  this  evergreen,  and  would  rather  consider  them  as  the  conse- 
|uence  of  indulging  in  these  birds  when  half  putrid  from  age,  or 
even  when  preserved  perfectly  sweet  for  a  long  while  after  death, 
with  the  craws  stuffed  full  of  this  plant,  which  might  possibly 
render  the  flesh  poisonous  by  the  absorption  or  impregnation  of 
its  noxious  juices.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
ornithologists  who  have  given  the  subject  their  attention.  As  for 
ourself,  we  would  not,  and  never  did,  hesitate  to  feast  upon  phea- 
sants at  all  seasonable  times,  and  often  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  craws  being  stuffed  with  the  leaves  of  laurel,  provided  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  birds  had  been  lately  killed  or  that  they 
had  been  drawn  soon  after  being  shot. 

The  pheasant  roosts  on  the  ground  in  the  thickets,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  tree,  old  log,  or  stump,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  the  par- 
tridge, makes  a  short  flight  previous  to  settling  down  for  the  night. 

BNBMIBS. 

The  pheasant,  as  well  as  the  partridge,  has  many  enemies  in- 
dependent of  man.  Polecats,  weasels,  raccoons,  opossums,  foxes, 
crows,  &c.,  all  prey,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  either  upon  the 
eggs  or  the  young  birds.  The  weasel  attacks  the  old  birds  on 
their  roosts,  and  the  fox  does  not  hesitate  to  pounce  upon  them 
when  feeding.  The  larger  species  of  hawks  ako  destroy  them ; 
and  none  are  more  fatal  in  their  attacks  upon  all  kinds  of  birds 
than  the  red-tailed  and  Stanley  hawks. 

DBLIOAOT  OF  THBIB  MBAT. 

The  flesh  of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  white,  and  is  considered  far 
more  delicate  and  juicy  than  that  of  the  prairie-hen,  which  is  dark. 
We  most  cheerfully  subscribe  to  this  opinion,  and  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  have  any  game-bird  superior  to  the  ruffed  grouse  in 
point  of  excellency  of  flavor.  Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  wiQ 
differ  from  us  in  this  assertion.  However,  we  assure  them  that  we 
could  make  many  converts  to  our  opinion,  provided  they  were 
willing  to  act  on  our  hints  for  cooking  them,  as  detailed  under 
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another  head.  Much  depends  upon  the  science  of  the  cook  for 
the  delicacy  of  all  game;  hut  in  no  kind  of  game  is  the  superiority 
of  cooking  shown  more  than  in  the  serving  up  of  pheasants,  which 
may  be  rendered  as  tough  and  dry  as  a  chip  or  as  delicate  and 
juicy  as  a  reed-bird.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  receive  English 
game  on  this  side  of  the  water  during  the  winter  months  in  perfect 
condition.  A  few  days  since  we  dined*  off  both  English  pheasants 
and  grouse,  brought  out  by  one  of  our  steamers;  both  were  in 
exeeUent  order.  The  meat  of  the  English  pheasant  is  white  and 
the  flavor  very  similar  to  that  of  our  bird, — ^more  juicy,  perhaps ;  but 
we  could  not,  or,  it  may  be,  would  not  have  perceived  any  difference 
in  the  flavor,  had  we  not  been  previously  informed  that  they 
were  English  birds.  They  are  larger  than  the  American  species. 
The  grouse  were  larger  than  our  prairie-hen,  the  tetrao  cupido, 
and  the  meat  dark  and  very  juicy. 

MODBB  OF  SHOOTING. 

Several  plans  are  resorted  to  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  pheasants 
for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Many  are  caught 
in  nets  and  nooses,  others  in  traps,  and  numbers  are  shot  down 
by  being  decoyed  into  ambuscades  by  trails  of  grain  laid  on 
the  snow.  These  birds  are  extremely  wary,  except  when  pushed 
by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  when  they  become  more  bold  and  ven< 
turesome.  In  districts  where  they  are  hunted  after,  it  requires 
great  caution  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a  shooter  to  bag 
them.  When  suddenly  come  upon,  they  often  squat  and  lie 
close  till  you  have  passed  by,  when  they  spring  up  and  make  off 
at  a  tremendous  speed.  They  generally  take  to  the  thickest 
cripples,  or  perch  themselves  in  the  highest  forest-trees,  so  buried 
in  the  foliage  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  sight  of  them,  and  there 
remain  perfectly  motionless  till  all  danger  has  passed.  Shoot- 
ing grouse,  where  they  are  not  too  scarce,  is  very  lively  sport,  but 
is  usually  attended  with  great  toil,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity 

*  At  the  kind  inntation  of  our  friend,  Andrew  Staley,  Esq. 
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of  long-settled  districts,  when  the  sport  is  generallj  precarious 
and  uncertain.  If  a  grouse  is  missed  after  being  sprung,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  can  get  a  second  shot,  as  thej  are  extremely  wary, 
and  will  not  let  the  sportsman  again  come  sufficiently  near  to 
insure  a  fatal  caup-de^ftuil.  The  young  birds  fly  very  short  dis- 
tances, and  hardly  ever  rise  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  laurels, 
where  they  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

When  pheasants  are  raised  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  they  dire 
apparently  for  its  base,  but,  after  going  a  short  distance,  usually 
turn  off  in  another  direction ;  and  by  this  trick,  as  it  may  be  called, 
they  are  very  apt  to  mislead  the  inexperienced  shooter. 

Audubon  denies  the  commonly-receiTed  opinion  that  several  of 
these  birds  can  be  shot  from  the  same  tree  without  disturbing  the 
others,  provided  you  commence  with  the  lower  ones  first  and  pro- 
ceed regularly  up.  He  states  that,  after  repeated  trials,  he  never 
succeeded,  except  in  some  very  few  instances,  when  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  even  then  he  only  obtained  three  or  four  in 
this  way.  In  the  winter  season,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep  and 
soft,  pheasants,  when  hard  hunted,  will  occasionally  bury  them- 
selves in  it,  or  rather  dive  into  it,  and  emerge  again  at  a  few  paces 
in  advance. 

During  the  drumming  season,  these  wary  birds  can  be  decoyed 
from  a  considerable  distance  by  imitating  this  peculiar  noise,  which 
may  be  done  by  striking  a  large  inflated  bullock's-bladder  with  a 
small  stick,  being  cautious  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
marked  time  in  which  the  cock  bird  beats.  The  ruffed  grouse  being 
naturally  so  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  it  is  not  strange  that  it 
should  not  lie  well  to  a  dog ;  and  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
suggestions  to  offer  on  this  point,  as  we  have  never  had  much 
experience  in  the  sport,  and  very  few  of  our  shooting  friends  are 
sufficiently  aufait  in  the  matter  to  give  us  much  useful  information. 
Those  worthies  who  shoot  for  the  markets  generally  go  after  them 
accompanied  by  a  small  mongrel  terrier,  or  cur,  which  is  taught  to 
range  through  the  thickets  and  brushwood  that  these  birds  usually 
haunt.     He  gives  voice  as  freely  and  as  lively  as  a  well-trained 
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cocker  would  do,  and,  by  following  after  the  bird,  designates  its 
conrse,  or,  perhaps,  stopping  under  some  tree  where  the  game  has 
pitched,  betrays  it  to  the  shooter.  This  latter  is  called  ^^  treeing 
pheasants."  Many  of  these  apparently  worthless  little  curs  are 
yery  fond  of  this  sport,  and,  by  practice,  become  wonderfully  expert 
in  the  business,  and  will  often  discover  pheasants  where  no  other 
eye  could  distinguish  them.  They  are  also  at  times  taught  to 
retrieve,  and  will  pursue  a  wounded  pheasant  with  a  perseverance 
and  courage  that  would  often  put  the  owners  of  the  finest  dogs  to 
the  blush.  A  dog  of  this  kind,  to  a  shooter  for  the  markets,  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,  in  a  neighborhood  whei^e  these  birds  are 
plenty ;  and  so  one  of  them  expressed  himself  to  us,  when  extoll- 
ing the  qualities  of  his  ugly  little  brute,  a  short  time  since.  And 
well  he  might  brag  upon  the  merits  of  his  shooting  companion,  if 
he  could  perform  one-half  of  the  deeds  attributed  to  him ;  for,  in 
a  word,  he  was  a  capital  watch-dog,  a  good-natured  playfellow 
for  his  children,  a  superior  pheasant-dog,  a  courageous  ducker,  an 
excellent  pigger,  unequalled  ratter,  fair  on  snipe,  and  useful  on 
partridges,  &c. 

If  a  setter  be  used  for  pheasant-shooting, — and  he  certainly  is 
far  preferable  to  a  pointer  for  this  sport, — ^he  should  be  old  and 
steady,  and  contented  with  a  point  at  twenty  or  even  thirty  feet, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  dog  to  make  a  nearer  approach, 
even  in  the  closest  cover,  as  these  wild  birds  are  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  will  make  off  at  the  first  intimation  of  danger,  either 
by  taking  wing  or  running.  Early  in  the  season,  however,  when 
grouse  are  young,  they  will  lie  much  better,  and  are  always  in  fine 
condition  for  the  table,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  wild  fruit 
which  they  can  obtain.  The  cocker,  spaniel,  and  springer,  as  stated 
in  our  edition  of  Youatt,  are,  no  doubt,  the  proper  dogs  with  which 
to  hunt  this  game.  When  the  presence  of  grouse  is  suspected,  great 
caution  and  absolute  silence  are  necessary  to  approach  them,  as  it 
is  a  singular  circumstance,  but  nevertheless  a  well-established 
fact,  that  grouse  will  bear  the  presence  of  a  dog,  or  even  the 
report  of  a  gun,  much  better  than  they  will  a  single  sound  of  the 
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humtm  voice, — ^the  truth  of  which  any  one  can  test  wheneyer  an 
opportunity  offers  for  him  to  raise  them  when  pointed  by  his  dog. 
A  single  word  spoken  will  always  be  sufficient  to  do  it. 

8NARB8,  BTO. 

Many  pheasants  are  snared  and  entrapped  by  the  same  means 
resorted  to  in  taking  partridges;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  full 
one-half  of  the  birds  brought  to  market  are  obtained  in  this  way, 
and  not  by  the  gun.  Pheasants,  when  feeding,  resemble  the  wood- 
cock in  one  particular;  and  that  is,  their  intolerable  aversion  to 
clamber  or  fly  over  any  trifling  obstruction  which  may  be  placed  in 
their  course  through  their  feeding-grounds ;  and  this  singularity  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  country-boys,  who  place  a  barrier 
across  their  haunts,  a  foot  or  more  high,  with  small  openings  at 
short  distances  apart,  set  with  horsehair  snoods,  as  before  de 
scribed,  and  thus  take  large  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  season. 


MBMORANDA. 

1.  The  ruffed  grouse,  or,  as  we  have  consented  to  call  it,  the 
pheasant,  is  found  in  all  the  wild  and  mountainous  districts  of  our 
country,  from  the  most  northern  latitudes  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 

2.  They  are  called  partridge  in  the  Eastern,  pheasant  in  the 
Middle,  and  grouse  in  the  Southern  States.  There  are  n<>  phea- 
sants, properly  speaking,  in  America. 

3.  These  birds  commence  pairing  in  March  and  April.  The 
nest  usually  contains  from  five  to  twelve  eggs. 
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4.  The  cock  pheasant  is  not  faithful  to  one  mate  alone ;  neither 
does  he  assist  in  incubation,  or  in  the  care  of  the  brood.  Thej 
associate  together  in  small  bands  till  the  young  are  full-grown, 
when  they  all  pack  indiscriminately  together. 

5.  The  cock  bird  attracts  the  attention  of  the  hen,  and  allures 
her  from  her  nest,  by  making  a  peculiar  noise,  termed  drumming. 

6.  At  the  drumming  season  they  are  very  pugnacious,  and  fre- 
quent battles  take  place  among  the  males  at  this  time. 

7.  The  prevalent  opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant  becomes 
poisonous  by  partaking  of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  mountain- 
laurel  is  all  fallacious,  and  may  without  hesitation  be  classed 
among  the  list  of  vulgar  errors. 

8.  Pheasants  are  partial  to  wild  strawberries,  dewberries,  whortle- 
berries, &c. — ^in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit :  their  flesh  is  white,  and 
far  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  prairie-hen. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PINNATED   GROUSE,  OR  PRAIRIE-HEN.      TBTRAO   OUPIBO. 

**  Hurrah  for  the  prairie !    No  blight  on  tte  breese. 
No  mist  from  the  mountains,  no  shadow  firom  trees." 


DESCRIPTION. 

HIS  species  of  grouse  is  very  different  in 

^^        many  respects   from  the  last-mentioned 

variety.     Its  appearance,  habits,  flesh, 

are  all  quite  dissimilar,  and  we  regret 

never  having  had  very  full  opportunities 

for  studying  these  interesting  birds  in 

their  natural  haunts, — ^the  rich  prairies 

of  the  Far  West.    However,  we,  as  many 

others,  have  this  pleasure  still  in  anticipation,  and  in  the  mean  time 

will  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  sporting  friends  all  the  information 

upon  this  head  which  we  have  culled  from  reading  and  conversing 

with  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hunting  these  birds  for 
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years  past,  and  trust,  at  all  events,  that  we  shall  succeed  in 
making  this  chapter  as  interesting  as  some  others  which  we  have 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen. 

Wilson  thus  describes  this  bird: — The  pinnated  grouse  is  nine- 
teen inches  long,  twenty-seven  inches  in  extent,  and  when  in  good 
order  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a  half;  the  neck  is  furnished 
with  supplemental  wings,  each  composed  of  eighteen  feathers,  five 
of  which  are  black  and  about  three  inches  long,  the  rest  shorter, 
also  black,  streaked  laterally  with  brown,  and  of  unequal  length ; 
the  head  is  slightly  crested ;  over  the  eye  is  an  elegant  semicir- 
cular comb  of  rich  orange,  which  the  bird  has  the  power  of  raising 
or  relaxing ;  under  the  neck- wings  are  two  loose  pendulous  and 
wrinkled  skins,  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  each  of  which,  when  inflated,  resembles  in 
bulk,  color,  and  surface,  a  middle-sized  orange;  chin  cream- 
colored;  under  the  eye  runs  a  dark  streak  of  brown;  whole  upper 
parts  mottled  transversely  with  black,  reddish-brown,  and  white ; 
tail  short,  very  much  rounded,  and  of  a  plain  brownish  soot-color ; 
throat  elegantly  marked  with  touches  of  reddish-brown,  white,  and 
black ;  lower  parts  of  the  breast  and  belly  pale  brown,  marked 
transversely  with  white ;  legs  covered  to  the  toes  with  hairy  down 
of  a  dirty  drab-color;  feet  dull  yellow,  toes  pectinated;  vent 
whitish ;  bill  brownish  horn-color,  eye  reddish-hazel.  The  female 
is  considerably  less;  of  a  lighter  color,  destitute  of  the  neck- 
wings,  the  naked  yellow  skin  on  the  neck,  the  semicircular  comb 
of  yellow  over  the  eye. 

LOOATIOK. 

The  prairie-hen  was,  no  doubt,  at  one  time  widely  disseminated 
over  our  whole  country,  more  particularly  in  those  portions  inter- 
spersed with  dry,  open  plains  surrounded  by  thin  shrubbery  or 
scantily  covered  with  trees.  Unlike  the  ruffed  grouse,  this  bird 
delights  in  the  clear,  open  prairie-grounds,  and  will  desert  those 
districts  entirely  which  in  the  lapse  of  time  become  covered  with 
forests.     These  birds  are  very  rare-— in  fact,  may  almost  be  con- 
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sidered  extinct  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Within  a  fei» 
years  they  were  quite  abundant  on  some  portions  of  Long  Island. 
They  were  also  to  be  found  in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  some  few  other  places.  There  are,  however,  still  a  few  to 
be  found  on  the  Jersey  plains,  and  every  season  we  hear  of  some 
of  our  sporting  acquaintances  exterminating  a  small  pack.  We 
know  of  ten  braces  being  killed  this  season,  (1848,)  and  about  the 
same  number  last  year,  by  the  same  party ;  and,  as  usual,  in  both 
instances  these  scarce  and  beautiful  birds  were  butchered  long 
before  the  time  sanctioned  by  the  strong-H>r  rather  the  weak — arm 
of  the  law. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  destructive  hand  of  the  would*be  respectable 
poacher,  as  well  as  the  greedy  gun  of  the  pot-hunter,  hastens  to 
seal  the  fate  of  the  doomed  prairie-hen  in  these  Eastern  regions; 
and  we  may  predict  with  great  certainty  that  ere  long  not  one  will 
be  found  save  upon  the  rich  plains  of  the  West;  from  which,  also, 
in  course  of  time,  they  will  be  driven,  and  ultimately  perish,  root 
and  branch,  from  before  the  unerring  guns  of  their  ruthless  de- 
stroyers. We  understand  that  there  are  still  a  few  of  these  birds 
to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  we  believe  in  Northampton  county, 
where  the  pine  forests  are  thin  and  open,  and  the  country  about 
them  such  as  prairie-hens  delight  in.  They  have  always  been 
abundant  in  the  barrens  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  as  also  in 
the  bahny  plains  and  fertile  prairies  of  Louisiana,  Lidiana,  and 
Illinois.  So  numerous  were  they  a  short  time  since  in  the  barrens 
of  Kentucky,  and  so  contemptible  were  they  as  game-birds,  that 
few  huntsmen  would  deign  to  waste  powder  and  shot  on  them.  In 
fact,  they  were  held  in  pretty  much  the  same  estimation,  or  rather 
abhorrence,  that  the  crows  are  now  in  Pennsylvania  or  other  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  they  perpetrated  quite  as  much 
mischief  upon  the  tender  buds  and  fruits  of  the  orchards,  as  well 
as  the  grain  in  the  fields,  and  were  often  so  destructive  to  the  crops 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  employ  their 
young  negroes  to  drive  them  away  by  shooting  off  guns  and  spring- 
ing loud  rattles  all  around  the  plantations  from  morning  till  night. 
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Ab  for  eating  them,  such  a  thing  was  hardly  dreamed  of,  the 
negroes  themselyes  preferring  the  eoarsest  food  to  this  now  much- 
admired  bird;  while  the  yonng  sportsman  exercised  his  skill  in 
riflcHBhooting  npon  them,  in  anticipation  of  more  exciting  sport 
among  the  other  prised  denisens  of  the  plain  and  forest.  Prairie- 
chickens  have  not  only  deserted  Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Eliiabeth  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  their  other  hannts  to  the  east- 
ward, bnt  they  have  also  removed  even  farther  west  than  the  bar- 
rens of  Kentncky,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  found  abundant  save  in 
Illinois,  and  on  the  extensive  plains  of  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Columbia  Bivers. 

PSMOn  or  PAIRINO. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  breaks  up,  the  pairing  season  commences, 
generally  in  March  or  early  in  April;  then  it  is  that  one  can  dis- 
tinguish the  well-known  booming  sound  of  the  male  bird,  known  as 
the  "tooting"  of  the  cock.  This  singular  noise  is  produced  by  the 
inflation  and  exhalation  of  the  two  small  bags  which  are  found  on 
the  neck,  and  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  skin  of 
the  guUet,  which,  when  not  filled  with  air,  hangs  in  loose,  pendu- 
lous, wrinkled  folds. 

Audubon  remarks: — "When  the  receptacles  of  air,  which,  in 
form,  color,  and  sise,  resemble  a  small  orange,  are  perfectly  in- 
flated, the  bird  lowers  its  head  to  the  ground,  opens  its  bill,  and 
sends  forth,  as  it  were,  the  air  contained  in  these  bladders  in  dis- 
tinctly-separated notes,  rolling  one  after  another  from  loud  to  low, 
and  producing  a  sound  like  that  of  a  large  muffled  drum.  This 
done,  the  bird  immediately  erects  itself,  refills  its  receptacles  by 
inhalation,  and  again  proceeds  with  its  ^tooHngiJ  " 

This  "tooting"  can  be  heard  at  times  as  far  off  as  a  mile,  more 
particularly  on  a  clear,  mild  morning.  If  the  air-cells  be  punc- 
tured with  a  small,  sharp  instrument  of  any  kind,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  be  again  inflated,  and  the  "tootings,"  consequentiy,  are  at 
an  end. 

These  birds,  like  the  ruffed  grouse,  are  extremely  pugnacious  at 
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these  times,  and  during  the  early  period  of  incubation  the  males 
meet  at  early  dawn  at  particular  spots  termed  ^^  iercUchtng- . 
groundty*  where  they  toot  and  strut  about  with  extended  wings 
and  wide-spread  tails,  much  in  the  pompous  style  of  turkey-gob- 
blers ;  and,  after  a  little  while  thus  spent  in  expressing  their  wrath 
and  defiance,  they  engage  in  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflicts,  not  inferior  to  the  battles  often  witnessed  between  game- 
cocks* 

During  these  encounters,  they  spring  up  in  the  air  and  strike 
their  antagonists  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  oftentimes  with  the 
greatest  effect;  feathers  are  freely  plucked  from  each  other's 
bodies,  and  their  eyes  are  not  unfrequently  seriously  injured  be- 
fore one  or  other  of  the  combatants  gives  way  and  flies  to  the 
woods  for  shelter.  A  friend  of  the  author,  who  is  very  familiar 
with  the.  habits  of  these  birds,  informs  him  that  last  spring  he  wit- 
nessed, for  oyer  an  hour,  a  series  of  battles  between  a  number  of 
these  birds  upon  a  favorite  ^^beat^  or  tcratching-graundy*'  and  de- 
clares that,  after  they  had  all  retired,  he  might  have  picked  up  a 
hatful  of  feathers  which  they  had  torn  from  one  another. 

The  nest  is  formed  upon  the  ground,  in  a  very  secret  spot  upon 
the  open  plain,  or  perhaps  at  the  foot  of  a  small  bush.  It  is  rudely 
constructed  with  a  few  leaves  and  particles  of  grass,  and  contuns 
from  eight  to  twelve  eggs  of  a  brownish  dirt-color,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  the  Tetrao  umbellus.  The  prairie-hen  sits 
eighteen  or  nineteen  days. 

The  birds  are  able  to  run  a  very  short  time  after  hatching,  and 
the  mother  alone  attends  upon  them,  supplying  them  with  food, 
calling  them  around  her  by  a  cluck,  and  nestling  them  under  her 
wings  at  nightfall  or  when  the  weather  proves  unfavorable,  very 
much  in  the  style  of  the  common  barn-hen.  When  the  young 
leave  the  nest  the  hen  separates  from  her  mate.  The  pinnated 
grouse  is  not  so  retiring  and  secluded  in  its  disposition  as  the  other 
variety,  and  is  not  very  difficult  to  domesticate  even  when  taken 
wild,  as  it  soon  becomes  tame  and  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
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Audubon  cut  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  sixty  of  these  birds  towards 
^the  close  of  the  summer,  and  turned  them  out  into  an  enclosure, 
where  they  remained  quite  contented  the  whole  winter  through, 
and  soon  became  sufSciently  gentle  to  feed  from  the  hands  of  his 
wife.  They  appeared  quite  unmindful  of  their  former  state  of 
freedom,  and  conducted  themselves  very  similarly  to  the  tame 
fowls,  with  which  they  often  mingled  on  the  most  friendly  footing. 
In  the  spring,  they  'Hooted"  and  strutted  about  in  the  most  pom- 
pous style  imaginable,  even  as  much  so  as  if  they  were  still  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  even  coupled  and  hatched  many  broods.  Their 
pugnacious  tempers  would  not  permit  them  to  quail  even  before 
the  threatening  presence  of  the  largest  turkey,  and  they  would  not 
unfrequently  take  a  round  or  two  with  the  dunghill-cocks  of  the 
poultry-yard.  The  pinnated  grouse,  as  the  other  variety,  hatch 
but  one  brood  each  season,  except  when  disturbed,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently, by  the  crows,  hawks,  polecats,  raccoons,  and  other  ani- 
mals. When  wandering  about  with  their  young,  if  interrupted, 
they  resort  to  the  same  artifices  as  the  partridge  to  protect  their 
young.  Their  food  consists  of  seeds  of  the  sumach,  grapes,  grain, 
wild  strawberries,  cranberries,  partridge-berries,  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  and  young  buds.  They  also  partake  of  worms, 
grasshoppers,  flies,  and  insects  generally.  In  the  winter  season 
they  eat  acorns,  the  tender  buds  of  the  pine,  clover-leaves,  and, 
when  convenient  to  their  haunts,  will  frequent  buckwheat  and 
other  stubbles. 

They  are  said  to  remain  stationary  during  the  whole  year  round, 
and  show  no  disposition  to  migrate  or  travel,  as  the  ruffed  grouse 
or  partridge.  They  affect  the  dryest  situations,  and  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  marshy  or  wet  places,  and  partake  very  sparingly  of 
water ;  in  fact,  depend  entirely  for  a  supply  of  this  fluid  from  the 
morning  dew,  which  they  collect  from  off  the  leaves  of  plants. 
So  dry  are  the  situations  which  these  birds  generally  frequent,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  water  along  for  the  dogs;  other* 
wise,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  overcome  by  thirst. 
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FLIGHT. 

If  sorprued,  the  pinnated  grouse  rises  with  a  moderate  whirring 
soimd ;  bat«  if  they  discover  the  sportsman  at  a  distance,  they  run 
off  with  the  ntmost  speed,  then  squat  and  remain  perfectly  silent 
till  passed  by  or  put  up  by  the  dog.  Their  flight  is  strong,  regu- 
lar, and  tolerably  swift,  and  at  times,  according  to  Audubon,  pro- 
tracted to  several  miles  without  intermission.  They  fly  less  rapidly 
than  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  often  repeat  two  or  three  duckings 
when  about  to  spring  or  when  on  the  wing ;  they  also  frequently 
take  to  the  branches  of  the  highest  forest-trees,  and,  if  then  shot, 
they  fall  and  turn  round  and  round  with  great  violence,  not  unlike 
a  common  chicken,  till  dead.  If  slightly  wounded  only,  they  run 
with  great  swiftness,  and  hide  themselves  in  some  secluded  spot, 
where  they  remain  motionless. 

FBBDIKG  AND  B008TINO. 

Prairie-chickens  resort  to  their  feeding-ground  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  day,  and  retire  towards  noon  to  preen  and  dust  them- 
selves in  the  ploughed  fields  or  along  the  roads,  and  do  not  come 
out  again  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

They  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  roost  on  trees,  but,  like  the 
partridge,  they  select  a  little  eminence  of  ground  in  the  open  field, 
and  squat  about  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other;  at  all  events, 
such  is  their  usage  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

When  the  several  broods  have  united  and  formed  paeki^  they 
are  said  to  resort  to  the  trees  and  fences  to  roost,  which  habit  they 
continue  till  the  following  season  of  pairing. 
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TIME  FOR  SHOOTING. 

The  pot-hunter  who  shoots  for  the  markets  hunts  these  birds 
long  before  the  broods  are  well  grown;  the  real  sportsman,  hon- 
eyer,  does  not  think  of  going  after  them  before  the  middle  of  An 
gnst,  when  the  young  birds  are  so  large  that  it  is  even  difficult  to 
tell  them  from  the  old  ones,  save  by  their  bills  and  feet. 

The  various  broods  remain  separate  and  distinct  till  the  latter 
part  of  September  or  early  in  October,  when  they  unite  together, 
forming  paeki  in  many  instances  containing  several  hundred. 

As  observed  under  the  following  heading,  prairie-hens  are  not 
much  esteemed  during  the  winter  months,  and  consequently  are 
not  generally  sought  after  by  the  epicurean  sportsmen,  who  deem 
it  but  just  and  right  that  our  game  should  be  killed  only  at  those 
periods  when  it  is  in  its  best  condition. 

THBIB  FLESH. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  meat  of  these  two  varieties  of 
grouse  are  often  a  subject  of  discussion  among  sportsmen  and 
epicures,  whose  opinions  are  often  entirely  at  variance.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  tastes  of  people  are  much  influenced  by  circum- 
stances, and  we  are  all  apt  to  relish  that  moBt  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  obtain ;  and  the  residents  of  those  parts  where  prairie- 
hens  are  abundant,  as  a  matter  of  course,  generally  prefer  the  white 
and  delicate  meat  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  while  those  that  live  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  seldom  or  never  see  a  prairie-hen,  greatly 
prefer  the  dark  meat  of  the  latter  bird,  as  it  is  to  them  a  greater 
novelty  and  luxury  than  the  other.  They  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy  at  the  East,  and,  when  exposed  for  sale,  command  extra- 
vagant prices, — seldom  less  than  five  dollars  a  brace;  although  we 
have  purchased  superior  ones  in  the  Philadelphia  markets  for  two 
dollars,  and  even  less.*    We  do  not  think  them  equal,  by  any 


*  The  price  of  these  birds,  since  the  opening  of  the  Tsrions  direct  ayenues  to 
the  Weet,  is  Tery  much  rednced,  and  will  continue  so  till  the  Eastern  demand 
cavsee  them  to  be  exterminated  at  all  accessible  points. 
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means,  in  point  of  flavor  to  the  ruffed  grouse.  We  should  re- 
member, Iiowever,  that  the  flesh  of  the  prairie-chicken  is  far  more 
tender  and  juicy  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
than  at  any  subsequent  period.  We  at  the  eastward,  therefore, 
seldom  if  ever  partake  of  them  in  their  best  condition,  as  the 
weather  is  then  too  warm  to  admit  of  their  transportation. 

At  this  time  the  flesh  of  the  prairie-fowl  is  also  light-colored, 
whereas  in  the  winter  season,  when  we  usually  receive  them  from 
the  West,  it  becomes  very  dark,  and  is  but  little  esteemed  by  those 
accustomed  to  hunt  them. 

OTHBR  VARIBTIBS. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  grouse  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  two  of  which  we  will  merely  mention.  They 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, but  are  more  common  in  Canada.  Their  haunts  are  very 
secluded,  and  they  seldom  encounter  the  form  of  a  human  being, 
and  consequently  are  not  much  alarmed  at  his  presence.  Their 
flesh  is  dark,  and  resembles  that  of  the  prairie-hen : — Tetrao  saliceti, 
willow  grouse;  and  Tetrao  Canadensis,  the  spotted  or  Canada 
grouse. 
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MEMOBANDA. 


1.  The  prairie-hen  is  now  ahnost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
open  champaign  conntries  of  the  West. 

2.  Their  habits  and  modes  of  life  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  ruffed  grouse ;  the  one  seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  deepest 
forests,  while  the  other  delights  only  in  the  open  plains. 

8.  The  time  of  pairing,  period  of  incubation,  number  of  young, 
and  habits  of  male  birds,  all  much  the  same  as  the  ruffed  grouse. 

4.  The  cock  birds  at  the  pairing  season  are  heard  "tooting"  in- 
stead of  "drumming;"  they  are  yery  pugnacious,  and  fight  with 
great  spirit  among  themselyes  during  the  period  of  courtship. 

5.  Unlike  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  pinnated  are  easily  domesticated, 
and  will  pair  and  hatch  in  captivity ;  they  exhibit  no  disposition  to 
migrate,  as  the  other  variety  does. 

6.  Their  meat  is  dark,  and  inferior  to  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse. 


CHAPTER   XIT. 

THE   WOODCOCK*      SCOLOPAX    MINOR. 

'  Mo  in  [     At  that  glad  word  nway  tlioy  dart, 
And,  winding  Tarioos  ways,  with  oarefal  speed 
Explore  the  ooTer.    Hark!  that  quest  proclaims 
The  woodcook's  haunt." 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  WOODCOCK. 

HAT  bird  is  there  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  American  sportsman  which  surpasses 
the  woodcock,  whether  we  consider  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  its  general  con- 
tour, the  richness  and  delicacy  of  its 
meat,  or  the  pleasure  deriyed  from  shoot 
ing  it?  Sportsmen  eagerly  pursue  this 
interesting  and  noble  bird  in  every  quarter 
where  he  makes  his  appearance,  and  ex 
perience  more  gratification  in  the  display 
of  a  couple  of  woodcocks  than  they  would  in  the  triumphant  ezhi- 
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bition  of  double  or  treble  the  same  number  of  partridges,  or  any 
others  of  the  feathered  tribe.  There  seems  to  be  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  the  true  sportsman  in  the  very  appearance 
of  this  bird;  for  how  often  do  we  observe  him  examine  with  de- 
light the  long  and  slender  bill,  variegated  plumage,  tapering  legs, 
and  large,  mellow  black  eyes  of  each  innocent  victim,  before  con- 
signing him  to  the  game-bag,  and  even  exhibit  more  than  ordinary 
care  in  smoothing  down  and  arranging  his  ruffled  and  bloody 
feathers. 

We,  with  the  rest  of  shooters,  both  American  and  English,  are 
quite  an  admirer  of  this  bird,  and  derive  more  satisfaction  from 
killing  a  few  couples  of  them  than  we  do  in  the  slaughter  of  a 
multitude  of  rails  or  a  fair  proportion  of  partridges.  Why  we 
have  this  feeling  we  will  not  pretend  to  explain ;  but  we  know  that 
we  have  it,  and  have  noticed  it  in  others,  and  have  more  than* 
once  watched,  with  some  degree  of  astonishment,  the  eagerness 
with  which  most  of  our  friends  seek  to  bring  down  a  solitary  wood- 
cock, that  perchance  is  seen  to  flutter  across  their  path  when  in 
pursuit  of  other  game,  and,  if  successful,  they  always  evince  more 
self-satisfaction  than  if  they  had  bagged  two  or  three  brace  of  par- 
tridges. In  England,  where  these  birds  are  much  less  plentiful 
than  they  are  with  us,  ^^  eoek-ihooting**  is  highly  prized — ^in  fact, 
is  considered  by  many  as  the  ^^fox-hunting'*  of  shooting;  while 
all  lovers  of  the  dog  and  gim  regard  a  good  day's  woodcock-shoot- 
ing as  the  very  ne  plun  uUra  of  sport ;  and  Watts,  in  his  versifica- 
tion of  field-sports,  thus  cautions  the  anxious  shooter  when  in  quest 
of  this  game: — 

"Haye  patienoe;  reooUeot  my  words: 
A  couple  of  these  predoiu  birds 
Yield  more  deHght  to  sportsmen  true 
Than  any  other  game  can  do/' 

These  doggerel  lines,  though  they  do  not  in  themselves  make 
any  great  pretensions  to  the  chaste  harmony  of  poesy,  are,  never- 
theless, sufficiently  expressive  to  show  the  estimation  of  this  bird 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Engliah  gentry. 
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THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  WOODCOCK. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  woodcock,  like  that  of  most  other  of 
our  game-bhrda,  is  somewhat  confused,  being  known  in  various  sec- 
tions of  our  country  under  the  different  appellations  of  mudnsnipe, 
blind  snipe,  big-headed  snipe,  marsh-plover,  and  woodhens.  The 
latter  title,  however,  is  not  often  applied  to  this  bird,  except  by 
the  over-fastidious  and  scrupulously  chaste  huckster-women  of  our 
market-houses. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  male  woodcock  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  long  and  sixteen  in 
extent;  bill,  brownish  flesh-color,  black  towards  the  tip;  the  upper 
mandible  ending  in  a  slight  knob,  which  projects  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  lower,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  grooved; 
forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  and  whole  lower  parts  reddish  tawny ; 
sides  of  the  neck  inclining  to  ash;  from  the  fore  part  of  the  eye 
backwards,  black,  crossed  by  three  narrow  bands  of  brownish- 
white;  back  and  scapulars  deep  black,  each  feather  tipped  or 
marbled  with  light  brown  and  light  ferruginous,  with  numerous 
fine  zigzag  lines  of  black  crossing  the  lighter  parts ;  quills,  plain 
dusky  brown;  tail,  black,  each  feather  marked  along  the  outer 
edges,  drab-color  above,  and  silvery-white  below;  lining  of  the 
wing  bright-rust;  legs  and  feet  a  pale-reddish  color;  eye  very  full 
and  black,  seated  high  and  very  far  back  in  the  head ;  weight,  five 
ounces  and  a  half,  sometimes  six. 

^^The  female  is  twelve  inches  long  and  eighteen  in  extent, 
weighs  eight  ounces,  and  differs  also  in  having  the  bill  very  nearly 
three  inches  in  length ;  the  black  on  the  back  is  not  quite  so  in- 
tense, and  the  sides  under  the  wings  are  slightly  barred  with 
dusky." 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  ENQLISH  TARIETT. 

This  bird  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  foreign  variety;  m 
fact,  weighs  fully  one-third  less,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  nine 
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ounces;  while  the  OFdinarj  weight  of  the  English  cock  is  never 
less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces,  and  two  are  mentioned  by 
writers  as  having  been  killed  weighing  sixteen  and  seventeen 
ounces  respectively.  We  have  never  met  with  an  American  bird 
heavier  than  nine  and  a  half  ounces,  save  in  one  instance,  although 
we  have  been  induced  to  test  the  weight  of  many  birds  of  our  own 
shooting,  as  weU  as  those  exposed  in  the  markets,  that  seemed  to 
08  remarkably  fine  specimens  and  perhaps  above  the  usual  stand- 
ard in  point  of  site,  but  have  generally  been  disappointed  in  the 
results;  for  they  have  seldom  reached  eight  ounces.  A  seven- 
ounce  bird  makes  a  fine  show,  and  must  be  full-grown,  and  in  good 
condition,  to  weigh  this  much.  We  shot  a  very  fine  cock  last 
season  that  weighed  over  ten  ounces,  and  it  now  adorns  our 
cabinet.'*' 

The  plumage  of  these  two  varieties  is  also  considerably  different, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  American  bird  is  pronounced  superior  in  rich- 
ness and  juiciness  to  the  English. 

ONB  SPBCIES  ONLT. 

Many  of  our  sporting  friends  believe  that  there  are  two  species 
of  woodcocks  indigenous  to  America, — a  large  and  a  small  variety. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but  an  error — ^and  a  very  natural 
one — arising  from  the  great  disparity  in  the  respective  sizes  of  the 
male  and  female  bird.  The  latter,  strange  to  say,  is  much  the 
largest,  and  not  unfrequently  weighs  two,  three,  and  even  four 
ounces  more  than  the  male  bird. 

HABITS  OF  WOODCOCKS. 

The  habits  of  woodcocks  are  very  interesting,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure mysterious.  They  are  migratory,  and  extend  their  journey- 
ings  as  far  north  as  the  Ganadas  and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

a 

*  Q.  D.  WetheriU,  Esq.,  informed  as,  a  few  days  since,  that  a  gentleman  sent 
him,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  woodcock  that  weighed  fonrteen  ounces,,  which  was  shot 
in  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  hare  had  it  mounted,  bnt,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  party  who  brought  the  bird,  it  was  too  far  »gone  before  he  re- 
eeiTedit 
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Tliej  breed  and  rear  their  young  throughout  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  move  off  to  the  Far 
South,  in  quest  of  the  rich  and  loamy  soil  of  those  temperate 
climes.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  mass  of  these  birds  migrate 
south,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  them  remain  in 
Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  during  the  whole  winter 
through,  as  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  to  shoot  an  occasional 
cock  at  all  periods  of  the  cold  weather  in  these  States.  Early  in 
the  spring,  woodcocks  abandon  their  winter-quarters  in  the  South, 
and  betake  themselyes  to  the  Northern  States  for  the  purpose  of 
incubation ;  some  few,  however,  it  is  not  unlikely,  remain  in  the 
higher  elevations  and  marshy  solitudes  of  the  South  the  whole 
summer  through,  and  there  accomplish  those  promptings  of  nature 
which  impel  so  many  of  their  brethren  to  seek  the  cool  alder-swamps 
of  the  Far  North. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  formation  of  the  head  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  is  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  woodcock.  It  is  large  and  triangular. 
The  large,  prominent  black  eyes,  set'  far  back  in  the  temples,  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  bill,  give  it  rather  a  strange  but 
bold  and  expressive  appearance;  and  there  are  few  pictures  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  sportsman  than  the  sight  of  a  startled 
woodcock  just  on  the  point  of  springing,  or  rather  when  in  the 
attitude  of  fear,  arising  from  the  stealthy  approach  of  the  shooter. 
Notwithstanding  woodcocks  possess  such  beautiful  large  eyes,  their 
vision  in  full  day  is  very  incomplete ;  in  fact,  they  are  incapable 
of  supporting  a  glaring  light,  and  consequently  see  much  bettex 
in  the  twilight  than  at  any  other  time.'*' 

Woodcocks  are  essentially  night-birds,  and  remain  concealed, 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  day,  in  secluded  thickets,  or  hid 

*  M.  T.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  infomu  us  that  he  knew  of  two  instanoea  in  which 
woodoooka  flew  in  bright  day  against  a  brick  dweUing  and  were  killed. 

These  two  facts  are  of  themseWes  sufficient  to  proye  the  imperfect  rision  of  thii 
bird  in  the  daytime,  or  they  certainly  would  not  haye  made  such  a  mistake  in  their 
oonrse. 
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away  in  the  rank  tussocks  of  the  marshes,  and  only  feed  freely  in 
the  open  grounds  at  early  dawn  or  towards  sunset.  This  will  be 
seen  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  habits  of 
these  birds  along  the  ridges  of  the  Southern  rivers.  When  favored 
by  moonlight,  woodcocks  wander  about  in  search  of  food  during 
the  whole  night,  and  at  such  times,  like  rails,  become  very  fat. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  woodcocks  feed  only  during  the 
hours  of  twilight  or  moonlight,  but  that,  from  the  peculiar  position 
and  construction  of  their  eyes,  they  are  far  better  calculated  to 
move  about  at  these  times  than  any  other. 

The  darker  and  more  dense  the  covert,  the  better  is  it  suited  for 
the  haunt  of  woodcocks,  as,  their  eyes  being  so  very  large  and 
set  so  far  back  in  the  head,  they  are  enabled  to  collect  every  faint 
ray  of  light  which  penetrates  through  the  thickest  and  most  en- 
tangled foliage:  and  in  such  places  they  may  be  seen  running 
about  and  feeding  during  the  bright  sunshine. 

There  is  no  bird  of  which  country-people  are  more  ignorant 
than  of  the  woodcock,  as  they  are  seldom  seen  by  any  except  those 
who  go  in  quest  of  them  in  their  wet  and  often  dreary  haunts;  and 
the  confiding  and  inquisitive  sportsman  will  often  be  led  astray  if 
he  listens  to  the  siUy  reports  of  our  agriculturists  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  find  himself  on  the  track  of  a  company  of  sandpipers, 
woodpeckers,  or  other  less  dainty  and  interesting  birds. 


FOOD. 


This  timid  and  unsocial  occupant  of  our  woody  delves  and  rank 
marshes  does  not,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by  many,  live  by  means 
of  suction;  but  their  food  is  composed  of  worms  and  several  ape- 
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cies  of  larvae,  which  they  find  concealed  under  the  leaves  and  turf 
of  the  thickets,  as  well  as  in  the  open  bogs.  Some  sportsmen 
assert  that  when  cocks  are  feeding  thej  strike  their  long  bills  into 
the  soil,  and  then,  raising  their  bodies  high  on  their  feet,  they  open 
their  wings  and  flutter  round  and  round  until  they  have  sunk  their 
bills  sufSciently  far  into  the  ground  to  reach  their  prey.  We  do 
not  know  positively  whether  cocks  perform  these  rather  singular 
gyrations,  or,  more  artistically  speaking,  ''pirouettes,"  but  must 
confess  that  we  are  rather  dubious  on  the  subject,  as,  with  our 
liberal  opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  of  game-birds,  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  a  woodcock  thus  employed, 
although  on  one  occasion  in  particular  we  watched  a  couple  feeding 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  only  noticed  them  dexterously  turn 
over  the  withered  leaves,  and  every  now  and  then  probe,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  the  rich  loamy  soil  with  their  long  slender  bills. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  report  of  the  feeding  of  the 
woodcock  is  more  the  result  of  imagination  than  of  actual  observa- 
tion, like  many  other  vulgar  errors  respecting  natural  history.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  these  birds  might  be  tempted  to  resort  to 
some  such  process  as  the  above  to  enable  them  to  bury  their 
slender  bills  deep  into  the  earth  in  some  particular  spots  where 
the  soil  is  extremely  dry ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  support  even 
of  this  hypothesis,  woodcocks  are  never  found  in  such  places,  and 
even  if  they  were,  they  could  not  hope  to  extract  from  such  a  soil 
their  usual  food,  no  matter  how  deep  their  pirouetting  might  enable 
them  to  bore.  We  would,  however  prefer  abandoning  entirely  this 
fanciful  idea,  and  should  not  perhaps  have  given  it  as  much 
attention  as  we  already  have,  had  we  not  found  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  by  a  very  respectable  writer  of  our  country,  who  seems, 
from  his  remarks,  to  give  some  credence  to  the  report.'*' 

The  American  cock,  without  doubt,  feeds  in  the  same  way 
as  the  European  variety,  and  which  is  minutely  described  by  a 
close  observer,  who  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits 

*  We  refer  to  the  remarks  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  on  this  head. 
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of  these  interesting  birds,  in  the  aviary  of  St.  Ildephonso,  in 
Spain. 

^^  There  was,"  sajs  Mr.  Bowles,  ^^a  fountain  perpetually  flowing 
to  keep  the  ground  moist,  and  trees  planted  for  the  same  purpose; 
fresh  sod  was  brought,  the  richest  in  worms  that  could  be  found. 
In  vain  did  the  worms  seek  concealment  when  the  woodcock  was 
hungry;  it  discovered  them  by  the  smell,  stuck  its  bill  into  the 
ground,  but  never  higher  than  the  nostrils,  drew  them  out  singly, 
and,  raising  its  bill  into  the  air,  it  extended  upon  it  the  entire 
length  of  the  worm,  and  in  this  way  swallowed  it  smoothly,  with- 
out any  action  of  the  jaws.  The  whole  operation  was  performed 
in  an  instant,  and  the  motion  of  the  woodcock  was  so  equal  and 
imperceptible  that  it  seemed  doing  nothing.  It  never  missed  its 
aim:  for  this  reason,  and  because  it  never  plunged  its  bill  beyond 
the  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  I  concluded  that  $mell  was  what  directed 
it  in  search  of  food." 

With  the  foregoing  quotation  we  will  dismiss  the  subject,  trusts 
ing  that  some  of  our  friends  may  yet  enlighten  us  if  they  should 
ever  catch  a  woodcock  engaged  in  these  evolutiam. 

THE  BILL. 

The  bill  of  the  woodcock  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  and  is  so 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch  that  few  worms  can  hope  to 
escape  its  searching  explorations,  if  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  soft  earth  into  which  they  delight  so  much  to 
bore.  Woodcocks  are  very  greedy,  or  rather  we  should  say  vora- 
cious, birds,  and  are  both  vexatious  and  difficult  to  keep  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  owing  to  the  trouble  consequent  upon  obtaining  a 
sufficiency  of  their  usual  food  for  them.  An  English  writer  ob- 
serves of  this  bird: — ^^A  woodcock  in  our  menagerie  very  soon 
discovered  and  drew  forth  every  worm  in  the  ground,  which  was 
dug  up  to  enable  him  to  bore ;  and  worms  put  into  a  large  garden- 
pot,  covered  with  earth  five  or  six  inches  deep,  are  always  cleared 
by  the  next  morning,  without  one  being  left.  The  enormous  quan- 
tity of  worms  that  these  birds  eat  is  scarcely  credible ;  indeed,  it 
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would  be  the  constant  labor  of  one  person  to  procure  such  food  for 
two  or  three  woodcocks.  ^  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficiency 
of  such  precarious  aliment  determined  us  to  try  if  bread  and  milk 
would  not  be  a  good  substitute ;  and  we  found  that  by  putting  clean 
washed  worms  into  the  mess,  the  bird  soon  acquired  a  taste  for 
this  new  food,  and  will  now  eat  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk  in 
twenty-four  hours  besides  the  worms  it  can  procure." 

We  quote  these  remarks  in  support  of  our  assertion  as  to  tiie 
voracity  of  these  birds,  and  also  for  the  information  of  any  one 
who  may  have  a  fancy  to  keep  one  of  them,  either  as  a  pet,  or  for 
the  more  laudable  purpose  of  observing  its  habits.  This  singular 
voracity  on  the  part  of  woodcocks  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  unsocial  and  solitary  lives  which  the  whole  species 
seem  to  prefer,  as  no  one  spot,  however  rich  in  worms  or  larvn,  is 
capable  of  producing  sufficient  food  for  any  length  of  time  for 
more  than  one  of  these  greedy  cormorants. 

INCUBATION. 

Woodcocks  begin  laying  in  April,  sometimes  much  earlier:  the 
nest  is  formed  in  a  very  artless  manner,  generally  composed  of  a 
few  dried  leaves  or  small  portions  of  grass,  and  situated  at  the  foot 
of  an  old  stump  or  tussock,  within  a  copse  or  thick  wood.  It 
usually  contains  three,  four,  or  five  brown-spotted  eggs,  over  an 
inch  long.  The  period  of  incubation  is  about  the  same  time  with 
the  partridge — ^three  weeks ;  and  the  young  leave  the  nest  a  short 
time  after  escaping  from  the  shell,  but  are  not  by  any  means  as 
expert  at  running  as  young  partridges,  it  being  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance to  catch  young  cocks,  but  very  difficult,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  captive  a  young  partridge,  even  when  only  a  day 
or  two  old. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  male  bird  is  said  to  perform,  at 
times,  more  particularly  about  early  dawn,  some  very  singular 
manoeuvres:  rising  by  a  kind  of  spiral  course  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air,  uttering  a  sudden  or  sharp  ^^  quack,"  till,  having 
gained  his  utmost  elevation,  he  hovers  round  in  a  wide,  irregular 
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manner,  making  a  sort  of  murmuring  sound,  and  then  descends 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  arose.  This  movement,  accom- 
panied bj  the  short,  discordant  note  or  "  quack,"  is  the  call  of  the 
male  to  his  favorite  female. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  other  peculiarity  of  these 
birds,  and  that  is  the  somewhat  extraordinary  habit  they  have  of 
carrying  their  young  on  their  backs  from  place  to  place.  We  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  woodcock  adopt  this  novel  mode 
of  conveyance  for  her  young,  and  must  confess  that  we  are  rather 
skeptical  on  the  subject,  although  we  have  heard  it  from  others 
who  have  witnessed  it, — at  least,  they  told  us  so,  and  of  course  we 
could  not  doubt  their  word,  though  we  might  have  thought  of  the 
^^traveller's  privilege."  Notwithstanding  the  improbability  of  the 
whole  affair,  it  is  well  supported  by  the  assertions  of  Yiellot,  in 
his  O-alirie  des  Oiseaux,  for  he  states  that  such  is  the  fact,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  has  seen  them  do  it  ^^plusteurs  fait.*' 

Many  persons  believe  that  woodcocks  raise  two  brqpds  each 
season.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  case  in  the  Northern  States,  it 
is  difficult  to  say ;  we  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  such  is  often  the 
fact,  when  circumstances  exist  similar  to  those  that  drive  the  par- 
tridge to  a  second  incubation.  ''Frank  Forester"  expresses  him- 
self quite  positively  on  this  point,  and  we  know  no  one  in  whose 
opinions  upon  such  matters  we  ought  to  place  so  much  confidence, 
as  this  accomplished  sportsman  has  certainly  had  ample  opportu- 
nity, as  lell  as  inclination,  to  ascertain  such  interesting  facts. 
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He  says: — ''The  ordinary  number  at  a  hatching  is  four  birds,  and 
if  the  first  brood  gets  off  early  the  parents  immediately  proceed 
to  a  second  incnbation,  the  male  bird  in  this  case  taking  care  of 
the  first  brood  until  the  second  gets  off,  when  all  associate  together 
ontil  the  moulting  season,  when  all  ties  are  dissolved,  and  they 
know  thenceforth  neither  kindred  nor  kindness."  If  the  season 
is  very  forward  and  mild,  woodcocks'  nests  may  be  found  even  as 
early  as  March  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  February. 

TIME  FOR   SHOOTING  COCKS. 

If  the  weather  continues  favorable  during  the  breeding  season, 
many  young  birds  are  large  enough,  throughout  the  Middle  States, 
to  shoot  in  July,  but  many  more  half-grown  ones  will  be  found. 

If  we  could  hope  to  exert  any  influence  over  the  shooting  pro- 
pensities of  the  sporting  community,  we  would  advise  them  to 
abstain  from  hunting  these  birds  till  late  in  September,  or  isather 
October,  |fhen  their  age  and  increased  size  render  them  not  only 
a  savory  dish  for  the  table,  but  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  insures 
them  some  chance  of  escape  from  the  ever  ready  gun.  No  sports- 
man can  take  any  particular  credit  to  himself  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  young  cocks  during  the  month  of  July,  as  at  this  time 
many  of  their  victims  can  scarcely  fly  over  a  few  yards,  and  might 
as  well  be  knocked  down  with  a  long  pole  as  fired  at  with  a  gun. 
However,  both  custom  and  the  laws  have  sanctioned  the  barbarous 
habit  of  shooting  these  birds  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  October ; 
in  fact,  have  given  license  for  their  destruction  when  only  half 
hedged,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  old  birds  are  still  engaged  in  the 
matching  or  rearing  of  a  second  brood.  By  the  passage  of  these 
injudicious  enactments,  our  State  legislators  actually  adopt  and 
encourage  a  certain  plan  to  render  this  species  of  game,  as  well  as 
other  kinds,  nelirly  extinct  throughout  the  country,  in  the  course 
of  some  few  years.  All  we  might  s^y  upon  this  subject  would 
avail  but  little,  without  the  cheerful  assistance  of  more  wise 
legislation.  We  therefore  pass  it  by  with  these  few  observations 
to  all  intelligent  and  liberal  sportsmen,  trusting  that  no  gentleman 
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who  follows  the  sports  of  the  field  as  a  manly  and  noble  pastime 
will  henceforth  be  so  recreant  to  the  canse  of  humanity,  and  so 
blind  to  the  high  dnties  of  the  craft,  as  to  be  seen  with  a  gon  in 
his  hand,  at  all  events,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  in  quest  of  the  feeble 
young  cocks. 

At  this  early  period  all  will  acknowledge  that  woodcocks  are 
under  the  parental  care,  and  generally  are  too  weak  to  raise  their 
tender  limbs  above  the  tops  of  the  lowest  thickets,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  drop  dead  from  mere  fright  on  the  discharge  of  the 
fowling-piece. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  shooters  who  ought  to  know  better 
b  disgraceful  in  the  extreme;  and  we  cannot  understand  what 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  killing  these  miserable  little  birds 
one  moment  before  the  time  set  apart  for  their  destruction,  as  they 
are  too  small  and  insipid  for  the  table  even  in  July ;  and  honorable 
sportsmen  should  not  take  any  pride  in  doing  that  which  they  are 
forced  to  do  by  stealth,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  if  they  go  after 
them  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Every  day — ^nay,  every  hour — 
of  existence  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  woodcocks  at  this 
period  of  the  year:  the  destruction  of  a  single  old  one  may  involve 
the  loss  of  a  whole  brood  of  young  ones,  which,  if  a  few  days  older, 
would  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  know  of 
several  sportsmen  in  our  city  who  are  in  the  habit  of  slipping  off  a 
few  days  before  the  close  of  June,  to  have,  as  they  term  it,  ^Hhe 
fir$t  crack  at  the  cocks;''  and  we  hope  that  their  eyes  may  meet 
with  these  remarks,  and  that  they  may  relish  them  in  the  right 
spirit  and  mend  their  ways  accordingly. 

The  law  does  not  sanction  the  shooting  of  these  birds,  in  our 
Northern  States,  before  the  fourth  of  July ;  and  it  would  have  been 
far  better  if  the  framers  of  those  legal  enactments  had  prolonged 
the  term  of  prohibition  through  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Some  sportsmen,  in  justification  of  their  wanton  amusement,  will 
tell  us,  no  doubt,  that  cocks  are  a  migratory  and  uncertam  bird, 
and  if  we  do  not  kill  them  in  the  summer  we  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  it  in  the  autumn,  as  they  will  abandon  their 
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old  feeding-grounds  for  the  Far  South,  or  other  spots  equally  re- 
mote. This  is  not  the  case ;  for  woodcocks,  as  before  mentioned^ 
remain  with  us  till  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  if  thej  were  not 
slaughtered  in  such  immense  numbers  during  June  and  July  we 
should  have  an  abundance  of  them  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  But  the  fact  is,  they  are  nearly  all  killed  during  these 
months,  and  the  few  which  are  left  unharmed  have  become  so  wild 
and  cunning  that  they  are  difficult  to  be  got  at.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  no  very  unusual  thing  for  even  a  tolerable  shot  to  bag  fifteen 
or  twenty  couples  of  young  cocks  in  the  course  of  one  day's  shoot- 
ing ;  and  well  may  he  do  it,  and  make  a  brag  of  it  besides,  when 
he  goes  after  birds  which  may  be  shot  on  their  nests,  or  are  being 
led  about  by  their  anxious  parents  in  quest  of  food. 

The  game-laws  of  most  of  our  States  are  a  ^^rnere  bagateUe" 
that  no  one  regards ;  in  other  words,  they  are  all  a  dead  letter,  as 
there  are  no  appointed  agents  intrusted  with  the  care  of  them, 
and  there  are  few  if  any  persons  willing  to  take  upon  themselyee 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  enforcing  them,  or  calling  wilful 
offenders  to  account  for  their  many  misdeeds.  Hundreds  of  trans- 
gressors consequently  escape  year  after  year,  unwhipped  of  justice, 
until  at  last  they  lose  sight  of  the  law,  if  there  be  any,  entirely, 
and  stalk  boldly  over  the  country,  destroying  game  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  just  when  it  suits  their  fancy  or  inclination.  Why 
do  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  States,  allow  those  reckless  shooters,  just  let  loose  from  the 
purlieus  of  our  cities,  to  overrun  their  grounds  and  kill  woodcocks 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  time  allowed  even  by  law  7  Is  there 
no  one  among  the  respectable  and  worthy  agriculturists  of  those 
States  possessing  sufficient  energy  or  moral  courage  to  make  a  few 
examples  of  these  lawless  fellows,  who  sally  forth  to  destroy  these 
noble  birds  for  mere  wanton  amusement,  as  the  most  of  them  are 
unsuitable  for  eating,  or  any  other  good  purpose,  at  this  early 
season  ? 

Legislation  most  assuredly  sanctions  the  "slaughter  of  cocks*' 
at  a  sufficiently  early  day,  and  every  shooter  should  discounte* 
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nance,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  barbarous  habit  of  going 
after  them  one  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  as  every  moment 
of  existence,  both  to  the  old  and  young  bird,  is  of  immediate  con- 
sequence. Many  old  birds  are  yet  sitting  on  their  nests ;  while 
hundreds  of  young  ones  are  running  about,  too  feeble  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  consequently  soon  perish  if  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  their  parents.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  fond  of 
shooting,  and  really  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  in  a  fair  and 
legitimate  way ;  and  we  are  astonished  that  these  do  not  interest 
themselves  so  far  in  this  matter  as  to  have  the  prohibitory  time  for 
cock-shooting  extended  beyond  July ;  for  under  the  present  regu- 
lations they  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  this  sport,  as  they  are  always 
too  much  occupied  during  this  month  in  housing  their  crops  to 
think  of  devoting  any  portion  of  their  time  to  cocking,  and  the 
birds  are  pretty  much  all  killed  before  their  leisure  hours  come 
round. 

We  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  any  unfriendly  strife  between  the 
farmers  and  citizens ;  there  is  already  too  much  jealousy  existing 
on  kindred  subjects  between  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  we  have  no  objection  to  see  the 
former  assert  their  just  rights,  and  maintain  them  in  all  matters 
of  this  kind,  provided  they  are  influenced  by  a  proper  spirit. 
There  are,  however,  many  headstrong  and  selfish  farmers  in  our 
rural  districts,  who  put  us  very  much  in  mind  of  the  far-famed 
fable  of  the  Dog  in  the  Manger,  as  they  neither  have  a  desire  or 
fancy  to  kill  the  game  themselves  nor  will  they  permit  any  one 
else  to  do  it.  No  one,  we  conceive,  has  a  better  title  to  game 
generally  than  the  farmer,  as  it  is  on  his  ground  that  the  birds  are 
bred  and  reared,  and  it  is  from  the  rich  gleanings  of  his  stubble- 
fields  that  they  thrive  and  grow  fat. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  the  farmer-sportsman  to 

have  the  enactment  regarding  cock-shooting  changed;   for,  as  it 

now  reads,  it  is  framed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  shooters. 

And,  when  changed,  we  would  also  impress  upon  him  the  necessity 

of  seeing  it  duly  enforced. 

16 
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INGENUITT   OF  THE  HEN   IN  CONCEALING  HER  YOUNG. 

The  hen  woodcock,  like  the  partridge,  exhibits  great  ingenuity 
in  her  efforts  to  conceal  her  joung  and  to  draw  off  the  sportsman 
or  his  dog  from  the  spot  occupied  by  the  nest,  or,  perhaps,  little 
brood.  She  flutters  along  the  ground,  dragging  her  body  heavily 
after  her,  as  if  wounded  and  incapable  of  flight,  until  the  dog 
is  nearly  on  her,  when  she  makes  off  again  to  a  short  distance 
and  repeats  the  same  manoeuvres  as  before.  When  she  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  enticing  her  pursuers  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
starting-point,  she  suddenly  takes  wing,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  and  flies  off  in  beautiful  style,  and  in  a  very  short  time  returns 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  spot  where  she  abandoned  her  off- 
spring. 
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WHBRB  TO  FIND   COCKS. 

•'  Startled  by  the  report,  a  woodoook  Bpringi 
From  the  low  marah,  flitting  with  nimble  wings  : 
In  Tain  he  flies ;  he  feels  the  fatal  lead, 
Carres  flapping  down,  and  falls  with  pinions  spread." 

These  birds,  as  before  observed,  delight  in  a  wet,  loamy  soil, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  the  upland  districts,  but  most 
frequently  locate  themselves  along  the  marshy  willow  and  alder- 
borders  and  extensive  flats  of  our  rivers.  They  also  secrete  them- 
selves in  the  dense  thickets  of  underbrush  along  the  margins  of 
smaller  streams,  or  hide  themselves  in  the  rank  grass  and  luxu- 
riant fern  of  our  wet  meadow-lands.  In  fact,  wherever  there  is 
good  boring-ground  and  a  certain  degree  of  seclusion,  there  will 
be  found  woodcocks  in  the  month  of  July,  many  or  few,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  state  of 
the  breeding  season. 

When  there  has  been  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  it  is 
quite  useless  to  examine  light  and  open  coverts  or  sparse  woods 
in  quest  of  cocks,  as  at  such  times  they  will  be  found  either  on 
the  open  wet  bottoms,  if  such  spots  can  then  be  met  with,  or  more 
likely  in  the  deep,  impermeable  thickets  and  entangled  brakes, 
where  the  ground  seldom  or  never  entirely  loses  its  moisture.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  weather  has  been  extremely  wet  for 
some  days,  woodcocks  will  betake  themselves  to  the  hill-sides  or 
elevated  grounds,  as  they  are  not  by  any  means  partial  to  too 
much  water,  although  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  very  existence.  When  the  weather  begins  to 
get  cool,  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  open  woody  glens  or  clear- 
ings, enjoying,  as  it  were,  the  mild  warmth  of  the  autunm  sun,  as 
the  feeble  rays  from  time  to  time  pierce  the  sparse  foliage  of  the 
overhanging  trees,  or  actively  engaged  boring  in  the  mossy  banks 
of  the  warm  rills  which  so  often  spring  up  from  such  sheltered  situa- 
tions. In  sections  of  the  country  where  these  birds  resort,  we 
can  scarcely  visit  a  spot  of  this  kind  early  in  October  without 
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finding  a  couple  or  so  of  cocks,  provided  the  ground  is  not  too  often 
overrun  with  shooters.'*' 

Still  later  in  the  season  they  may  be  met  with  in  the  more  deep 
and  sheltered  wood-^wamps,  where  the  insects,  larvae,  and  earth- 
worms, protected  in  a  measure  from  the  biting  frosts  of  more 
exposed  situations,  are  enabled  to  remain  near  the  surface  during 
the  severest  weather.  Here  it  is  that  the  sportsman  will  discover 
the  perforations  or  borings  of  this  lonely  bird. 

The  warm  and  almost  impenetrable  cedar-swamps  are  also 
favorite  resorts  for  such  woodcocks  as  remain  in  the  North  during 
the  cold  weather,  as  the  springs  in  such  situations  seldom  freeze, 
and  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  scanty  supply  of  suitable  food 
even  in  the  depths  of  winter.  These  birds,  however,  like  the 
snipe,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  movements,  being  governed  a 
good  deal  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  co^equent  condition 
of  the  soil  in  their  natural  haunts  for  boring. 

Woodcocks  are  very  abundant  in  Jersey  and  Delaware,  particu- 
larly after  a  dry  spell  of  weather,  as  they  congregate  there  from 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  spread  themselves  over  the  wide 
extent  of  meadow-lands  and  marshy  cripples  so  congenial  to  their 
habits,  and  which  are  so  general  in  the  lower  portions  of  these 
States.  Oock-shooting  in  these  districts  is  as  laborious  as  snipe- 
shooting,  if  not  more  so,  especially  if  pursued — as  is,  we  may  say, 
universally  the  custom — during  the  oppressive  hot  weather  of 
July  and  August.  In  wandering  over  these  extensive  marshes, 
or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  masheSj  it  is  necessary  for  the 


*  Our  friend,  M.  T.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  mentioned  to  ne  a  few  days  sinoe,  in  conna 
of  oonYenation,  that  he  had  noticed  that  cooks  are  seldom  or  nerer  found  in  the 
swamps  of  an  iron-district.  He  also  stated  that  he  considered  their  absence  from 
such  places  owing  to  the  general  acidity  of  the  soil,  which  always,  in  these  iron 
regions,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxygren ;  a  fact,  by-the-by,  weU  known  to 
all  intelligent  farmers,  who  always  spread  quantities  of  lime  on  snch  places,  to 
sweeten  the  soil,  as  they  say,  and  make  it  in  a  condition  to  prodnce.  We  know 
from  onr  own  obserYation  that  but  few  or  no  worms  can  be  found  in  theee  sour 
marshes,  and  the  Yegetable  prodnots  themselyes  are  coarse  and  iU-flayored. 

Mr.  Chandler  also  states  that  cocks  are  rare  in  the  coal-regions,  owing,  no  doubly 
to  the  nozioos  gases  that  oftentimes  are  generated  in  such  soils. 
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sportsman  to  exercise  considerable  dexterity  in  stepping  from 
tussock  to  tussock;  otherwise  he  will  often  be  doomed  to  a  sud- 
den plunge  into  the  filthy  oozes  that  surround  him  on  every 
side.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  is  another  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  shooting  of  woodcocks  in  the  month  of  July,  as  the 
temperature  is  often  so  oppressive  that  the  birds  will  spoil  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  after  being  shot,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  before  leaving  the  field  for  the  day.  As  for  hoping  to  keep 
the  birds  over  a  day  or  two,  to  carry  home,  such  a  thing  is  quite 
impossible,  and  the  sportsman,  consequently,  is  forced  to  throw 
them  away  sometimes  when  only  a  few  hours  old,  if  he  cannot 
procure  ice  to  pack  them  in,  which  article,  by-the-by,  is  not  always 
to  be  had  in  the  country. 

We  have  noticed,  with  sentiments  of  sorrow,  a  very  prevalent 
but  at  the  same  time  very  unfortunate  ambition  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  sporting  friends, — to  boatt  of  quantiti/  rather  than 
quality  of  game  killed. 

This  braggart  feeling  should  be  at  all  times  discouraged  and 
reprobated  among  gentlemen,  as  quantity  is  not  by  any  means  a 
safe  test  for  a  superior  shoty  neither  is  it  the  just  criterion  of  an 
accomplished  sportsman.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  quantity  not 
unfrequently  goes  to  prove  that  he  who  claims  this  di9tinction  has 
been  more  eager,  more  greedy,  more  selfish,  than  his  companion,  and 
perhaps  less  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  the  field  than  he  should 
have  been.  This  foolish  ambition  as  regards  quantity  is  often  dis- 
played in  its  most  deplorable  form  in  the  wanton  and  reckless  de- 
struction of  young  woodcocks,  which,  as  before  observed,  are  shot 
by  hundreds  when  too  feeble  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  when  too 
young  to  afford  suitable  food  for  the  table,  and  under  circumstances, 
oftentimes,  when  these  desolators  of  our  fields  and  forests  know 
full  well  that  they  can  make  no  use  of  them.  How  mortifying, 
how  degrading,  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  that  such  a  cruel,  reck- 
less, and  thoughtless  propensity  for  the  taking  of  life  should  exist 
in  our  very  midst, — should  be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  some 
of  those  with  whom  we  daily  associate, — and  even  \e  discovered 
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lurking  in  the  breasts  of  men  whom,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse 
with  the  world,  we  would  fain  pronounce  amiable,  humane,  and  con- 
siderate! We  agree  with  Mr.  Skinner  when  he  remarks  that  ^^a 
great  fault  in  sportsmen  is  the  ambition  of  killing  for  qudntity^ 
which  occasions  them  to  protract  their  hunt  until  many  of  the 
birds  are  spoiled  by  the  heat  and  delay.  The  sportsman  should 
have  a  spice  of  chivalry  in  his  composition;  he  should  not  be 
merely  a  wanton  and  reckless  destroyer.  He  should  always  spare 
the  hoYcring  bird,  and  confine  his  efforts  to  others,  to  the  number 
he  can  carry  in  order  to  his  home,  for  his  friends  or  himself.  I  have 
known  this  pernicious  system  of  shooting  for  quantity  pursued  on 
the  grouse,  and,  to  gratify  the  false  pride  of  killing  more  than  any 
other  party,  the  time  protracted  until  all  the  birds  killed  on  the 
first  day  were  spoiled  and  had  to  be  thrown  away.  You  should 
raise  your  voice  against  this  growing  and  vicious  ambition,  and 
establish  it  as  a  rule  among  sportsmen,  that  credit  should  be  given 
only  for  such  game  as  each  returned  with  in  good  order. 

^^  Our  Indians  look  upon  this  habit  of  the  whites  with  the  utmost 
horror.  ^  He  kills  and  wastes,'  say  they, '  without  object ;  and  riots 
over  life  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  value.  The  game  vanishes 
from  his  desolating  path,  and  the  ground  is  covered  by  his  destroy- 
ing hand  with  that  which  he  does  not  mean  to  use.  The  boun- 
teous gifts  of  the  Great  Spirit  are  the  mere  objects  of  his  wanton 
destruction.'  We  should  redeem  ourselves  from  this  just  reproach, 
and  infuse  some  prudential  consideration  and  moral  feeling  in  our 
hours  of  sport."* 


*  We  are  glad  to  obserre  that  the  BupeniBon  of  our  public  squares  are  disposed 
to  enoourage  the  presence  of  squirrels  and  birds  within  these  enclosures,  by  alFord- 
ing  them  the  necessary  protection  from  the  many  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate 
youth  who  Arequent  these  places  of  resort  They  haye  also  yery  latterly  permitted 
the  introduction  of  some  beautiful  peacocks,  that  seem  already  contented  and  quite 
at  home  in  their  new  quarters. 

The  habitual  presence  of  the  numberless  birds  that  now  build  their  nests,  rear 
their  young,  and  enliyen  our  parks  with  their  melodious  strains, — ^the  presence  of 
the  eyer-welcome,  liyely,  and  firolicksome  squirrels  which  will  soon  abound  in  these 
safe  retreats, — ^the  presence  of  the  elegant,  graoeftd,  and  gorgeous  peacock,  as  he 
struts  majestically  about  over  the  greensward,  will  haye  perhaps  a  far  more  ex- 
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Few,  we  think,  can  expect  to  derive  much  real  pleasure  or  bene- 
fit  from  the  exposure  consequent  upon  a  cock-shooting  expedition, 
exposed  as  thej  are,  for  hours  together,  not  only  to  the  burning 
rajs  of  a  July  sun,  but  also  to  the  inhalation  of  the  poisonous 
gases  that  are  always  engendered  in  these  miasmatic  situations 
during  the  summer  months.  These  two  circumstances  alone, 
independent  of  any  other  reasons,  ought  to  be  suificient  to  pre- 
vent any  sensible  sportsman  from  entering  into  the  amusement  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  However,  the  temptation  to  go  after 
woodcock  at  this  time,  we  must  acknowledge,  is  often  very  strong ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  but  few  can  resist  it,  particularly 
when  the  law  encourages  it,  and  almost  every  one  hears  his  sport- 
ing friends  around  him  boasting  of  their  great  success  and  wonder- 
ful deeds  the  day  previous. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  WOODCOCKS. 

During  the  period  of  moulting — the  latter  part  of  August  and 
the  month  of  September — woodcocks  disappear,  or  are  said  to  dis- 
appear, for  a  short  time,  from  their  usual  haunts,  and  retire  either 

tended,  a  far  more  beneficial  influence  over  the  commnnitj  than  the  city  fathers  at 
first  supposed  or  intended. 

May  we  not  confidently  hope  that  their  presence  in  these  places  will  engender 
in  the  bosoms  of  our  youth  a  better  appreciation  and  a  more  becoming  respect  foi 
these  lowly  but  still  yery  interesting  objects  of  creation  T  will  foster  and  cultivate 
the  Idndlier  feelings  of  the  heart  ?  will  give  rise  to  and  encourage  a  Iotc  for  the 
beautiftil  and  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  perhaps  do  more  than 
any  other  plan  could  towards  crushing,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  germ,  that  disposl* 
sion  to  kill  and  destroy  which  unfortunately  is  so  characteristic  of  American  youth  T 
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far  north,  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  our  sportsmen,  or  con- 
gregate, as  has  been  asserted  by  many,  on  the  wild  and  rugged 
hills  of  the  mountain-ranges,  and  there  live  a  life  of  deep  seclu- 
sion and  indolence  during  this  annual  sickness.  We  have  heard, 
and  even  read,  much  upon  this  disputed  point,  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  these  birds  at  this  time,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  do  not  all  follow  the  same  biddings  of  nature,  but  that 
some  remain  closely  concealed  in  their  old  grounds,  others,  per- 
haps, go  far  north,  and  many  betake  themselves  to  the  high 
I  grounds  of  the  interior.  By  the  expression  of  this  opinion  we  are 
sure  not  to  go  far  astray  from  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
do  not  compromise  ourselves,  or  offend  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
any  sportsman  upon  this  subject,  as  we  freely  confess  our  belief, 
or  rather  partial  belief,  in  nearly  all  the  theories  yet  advanced. 

In  the  getting  up  of  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen,  we 
wish  them  all  to  look  upon  us  more  in  the  light  of  a  compiler  than 
of  an  author,  as  our  great  aim  has  been  to  collect  from  all  and 
every  source  the  greatest  amount  of  information  to  elucidate  the 
various  subjects  under  discussion,  not  relying  solely  upon  our  own 
experience  and  observation,  but  culling  a  little  here  and  there  from 
every  one  that  chance  or  design  threw  in  our  way. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  to  find  cocks  in  the  wet  and 
rich  cornfields  during  the  moulting  season.  Here  they  frequently 
escape  the  notice  of  sportsmen,  who,  by-the-by,  generally  have  a 
repugnance  to  hunt  in  these  places,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
disagreeable  walking,  but  because  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  shoot 
birds  when  the  com  is  standing  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  one's 
head,  for  the  moment  the  cock  is  up  he  is  out  of  sight.  We  would, 
however,  advise  all  inquiring  shooters  to  hunt  out  every  moist 
cornfield  that  comes  in  their  way  at  this  season,  and  they  will 
soon  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  In  saying  this, 
however,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  aiding  and  abetting 
the  hunting  of  cocks  at  this  time,  for  we  heartily  disapprove  of  it, 
even  more  than  we  do  the  shooting  of  them  in  July,  as  they  are 
now  in  a  measure  diseased,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  table ; 
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but  we  advise  the  exploration  of  the  cornfields  by  the  inquiring 
sportsman  or  naturalist,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  statement 
regarding  the  habits  of  these  birds. 

However,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense  slaughter 
of  cocks  during  the  month  of  July,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  account 
for  their  scarcity  during  the  following  month,  even  if  it  were  not 
the  season  of  moulting;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
racking  our  brains  to  account  for  their  disappearance. 

FLIQHT   OF  WOODCOCKS. 

The  flight  of  young  cocks  is  slow  and  regular,  and  seldom  pro- 
tracted in  a  cripple  to  a  greater  distance  than  fifty  yards.  They 
merely  skim  over  the  tops  of  the  reeds  or  bushes,  and  drop  sud- 
denly and  heavily  to  the  ground,  with  a  kind  of  impetus  that  sends 
them  running  forward  several  yards. 

In  July,  young  cocks  are  very  tender  and  easily  killed,  one  or 
two  small  pellets  being  quite  sufficient  to  bring  them  down.  Later 
in  the  season,  having  gained  strength  and  muscle,  cocks  fly  with 
much  more  vigor.  They  may  then  be  seen  darting  off*,  with  a  shrill 
piping  note,  in  sharp  and  rapid  zigzags,  even  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees ;  and  it  requires  the  steady  hand  and  piercing  eye  of 
the  long-practised  shooter  to  stop  them  in  their  headlong  career. 

When  found  on  the  open  grounds  and  meadows,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  shoot  woodcocks;  but  it  is  quite  another  affiftir  in  the  high  woods 
and  thickets,  as  they  rise,  not  unfrequently,  in  an  almost  spiral, 
perpendicular  direction,  twisting  and  turning  with  such  rapidity 
that  they  gain  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  dart  ofi*  before  they  can  be 
fully  covered  even  with  the  sharpest  eye  and  readiest  hand. 

FIRE-HUNTING   OF  COCKS. 

There  is  a  mode  of  taking  woodcocks  in  Louisiana,  which  is 
practised,  perhaps,  in  no  other  section  of  the  country ;  it  is  termed 
"fire-hunting,"  and  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the  French 
population  of  those  parts.  A  full  description  of  this  sport,  from 
the  graphic  pen  of  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  will  be  found  in  Porter's 
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republication  of  "Hawker."  Fire-hunting  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  up  the  river  about  three  hundred  miles.  Woodcocks 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  interminable  swamps  of  this  region, 
and,  according  to  Thorpe,  even  remain  in  these  solitudes  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  to  breed  and  rear  their  young. 
It  is  perfectly  useless  for  the  sportsman  to  attempt  the  pursuit  of 
cocks  in  these  fastnesses,  overrun  as  they  are  with  deep  and  matted 
grass,  high  cane,  and  rank  vines.  Although  many  cocks  remain 
in  these  marshes  during  the  warm  weather,  still,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  go  off  to  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  and, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  return  with  increased  forces  to  pass  the 
cold  months  in  these  secure  and  favored  spots.  It  is  then  that  the 
"fire-hunting*'  takes  place,  and  continues  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  Though  the  marshes  at  this 
time  are  crowded  with  these  quiet  and  secluded  birds,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  shooter  to  get  a  sight  of  one  of  them;  and  this 
fact,  together  with  their  immense  numbers,  is  perhaps  a  palliation 
for  the  unsportsmanlike  practice  of  "fire-hunting." 

The  sport  is  carried  on  in  this  wise : — The  shooter,  armed  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  decked  with  a  broad-brimmed  palmetto 
hat,  sallies  forth  on  a  foggy  night  to  the  "ridge,"  where  the  cocks 
are  now  feeding  in  wonderful  numbers.  His  companion  on  these 
expeditions  is  generally  a  stout-built  negro,  bearing  before  him  a 
species  of  old-fashioned  warming-pan,  in  which  is  deposited  a  goodly 
supply  of  pine-knots.  Having  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  cocks 
are  soon  heard  whizzing  about  on  every  side;  the  pine-knots  are 
quickly  kindled  into  a  flame,  and  carried  over  the  head  of  the  negro. 
The  shooter  keeps  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade,  with  his  broad- 
brimmed  palmetto  protecting  his  eyes  from  the  glare,  and  follows 
close  after  the  torch-bearer,  who  walks  slowly  ahead.  The  cocks 
are  soon  seen  sitting  about  on  the  ground,  staring  wildly  around 
in  mute  astonishment,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  are  easily 
knocked  over  with  a  slight  pop  of  the  gun,  or  more  scientifically 
brought  to  the  ground  as  they  go  booming  off  to  the  marshes. 
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The  lurid  glare  of  the  torch  only  extends  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
yards  or  so  around  the  negro ;  the  sportsman  must,  therefore,  be 
on  the  qui  vive  to  knock  the  birds  over  as  soon  as  they  rise,  other- 
wise they  will  immediately  be  shrouded  in  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness of  night. 

These  excursions  are  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  sometimes  con- 
tinue the  whole  night  through,  and  the  slaughter  of  cocks  is  often 
very  great;  with  an  experienced  "fire-hunter"  it  is  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  bag  in  this  way  fifty  couple  before  morning.  This 
plan  of  taking  woodcocks  is  very  similar  to  that  pursued  ages  ago 
by  the  fowlers  of  England,  and  is  termed  "  hirdrbattmg.''  Instead 
of  the  gun,  they  made  use  of  nets  to  throw  over  the  birds,  and 
bludgeons  to  knock  them  down  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  It  was  also  deemed  very  necessary  in  these 
^^  btrd-battingi*'  for  the  torch-bearer  to  ring  a  loud  bell  without 
intermission,  as  its  sound  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  was  thought 
to  bewilder  or  stupefy  the  birds  to  such  an  extent  that  they  became 
transfixed  to  the  ground,  and  therefore  offered  an  easy  mark  for 
the  fowler.  If  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  for  a  moment  discon- 
tinued, the  birds  were  very  apt  to  arouse  themselves  from  their 
lethargy,  fly  off,  and  consequently  frustrate  the  fowler's  designs. 


NETS  AND   SNARES. 

Formerly,  when  cocks  were  much  more  plentiful  in  England  than 
they  are  at  present,  multitudes  were  taken  in  glade  and  spring-nets, 
which  were  hung  in  the  moist  places  where  their  "marking  and 
meutings  were  observable."  These  birds  are  very  loath,  while 
feeding,  to  pass  over  any  obstruction  that  may  lie  in  their  way, 
but  would  rather  pursue  a  confined  and  tortuous  path  than  turn 
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from  their  course  for  the  purpose  of  scrambling  over  the  slightest 
barrier  that  may  obstruct  their  progress. 

This  peculiarity  of  woodcocks  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  fowlers  and  poachers  of  England,  who  are  said  to  place  their 
nets  between  the  tufts  of  heath,  with  avenues  of  small  stones 
formed  on  each  side,  leading  up  to  them,  and  by  this  contrivance 
are  successful  in  taking  great  numbers.  They  are  also  captured 
by  these  gentry  by  means  of  horsehair  nooses,  set  about  in  their 
feeding-grounds,  similar  to  those  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the 
partridge. 

Woodcocks  are  quite  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  numbers  of  the 
English  nobles  resort  there  annually  to  shoot  them.  It  is  usual  to 
hunt  them  in  this  country  with  the  assistance  of  men  and  boys, 
termed  "springers,"  who  penetrate  into  the  thickets  and  woody 
glens,  hallooing  and  beating  the  bushes  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
flush  the  astonished  cocks  from  their  close  retreats.  The  sports- 
men, while  this  is  going  on,  move  about  in  the  clearings,  and  watch 
every  opportunity  to  knock  the  poor  birds  over  as  they  endeavor 
to  escape  from  one  cover  to  another. 

This  method  of  killing  cocks,  no  doubt,  is  quite  exciting,  but 
cannot  compare  with  the  regular  way  of  hunting  them  with  dogs, 
and  would  not  be  resorted  to  by  English  sportsmen  except  ex 
neeesiitate  ret. 

DOGS   FOB  COCE-SHOOTINe. 

Cocks  lie  well  to  dogs,  and,  if  their  habits  of  life  did  not  force 
them  to  select  such  inaccessible  places  to  feed,  they  would  afford 
as  much  sport  as  partridges.  If  cocks  were  left  undisturbed  during 
the  summer  months,  and  not  hunted  till  October,  we  should  have 
plenty  of  them  at  this  agreeable  season,  and  certainly  in  much 
better  condition.  The  English  derive  much  more  pleasure  fit>m 
cock-shooting  than  we  do  in  this  country,  as  the  whole  charm  of 
this  pastime  is  destroyed  with  us  by  the  barbarous  custom  of  shoot- 
ing the  old  ones  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  sitting  on 
their  nests,  and  frightening  the  young  ones  to  death  by  the  roar 
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of  guns,  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  awkward  booby  that  can 
raise  sufficient  means  to  purchase  a  few  pounds  of  shot. 

Cock-shooting  in  England,  some  of  onr  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn,  is  most  generally  pursued  with  the  aid  of  cocker  spaniels. 
We  are  content  to  hunt  them  with  our  setters  and  pointers,  many 
of  which  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  and  prowess  in  finding  this 
game.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  dogs  used  for  cock-shoot- 
ing should  be  very  stanch,  and  not  over  eager,  otherwise  they  will 
Boon  be  lost  to  view  in  the  coverts  and  brakes  which  these  birds  most 
generally  frequent,  and  flush  bird  after  bird  without  ever  being 
seen  or  corrected  for  it. 

As  for  attempting  to  shoot  woodcocks  to  half-broken  spaniels,  we 
should  consider  such  an  undertaking  too  laborious  and  tormenting 
to  venture  upon,  although,  with  good  cockers,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  sport  must  be  much  more  spirited  and  enlivening  than 
when  pursued  with  setters  and  pointers.  Cockers,  from  their  sise, 
are  much  better  adapted  by  nature  to  the  pursuit  of  this  game  than 
either  the  setter  or  the  pointer,  which  latter  cannot  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  recesses  of  our  briery  coverts,  no  matter  how  well- 
disposed  for  the  sport  they  may  be,  but  are  forced  to  back  out  of 
such  impassable  places,  where  the  courageous  little  cocker  would 
glide  through  without  suffering  the  least  inconvenience  from  the 
thorns  and  briers. 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  England,  to  attach  small,  plaintive  bells  to 
the  collars  of  dogs  hunting  woodcocks,  so  that  their  exact  position 
may  be  known.  This  practice  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  when  the 
covert  is  very  thick,  will  save  the  sportsman  much  hallooing  and 
whistling.  When  used  for  pointers  and  setters,  the  silence  of  the 
bell  will  announce  the  point  of  the  dog.  The  tinkling  of  the  bells, 
if  light  and  melodious,  will  not  disturb  the  birds,  but  rather  en> 
liven  the  gloom  and  dulness  of  the  woody  glens,  and  add  new  spirit 
and  life  to  the  sport. 

The  bells  should  be  of  different  tones,  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
dogs  from  each  other.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  use  of  bells  could 
be  made  very  advantageous  in  partridge-shooting,  in  some  sections 
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of  our  country,  more  particularly  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
coverts  are  so  very  thick.  We  would  recommend  to  those  having 
a  fancy  to  try  them,  to  put  a  small  ring  to  the  dog's  collar,  to 
which  they  might  attach  the  bell  by  means  of  a  spring-hook,  simi- 
lar to  those  now  so  generally  used  for  fastening  the  guard-chain  to 
the  vest  button-hole.  Arranged  in  this  way,  the  bell  can  be  re- 
moved or  put  on  at  a  moment's  notice,  according  to  circumstances. 

We  are  certainly  an  admirer  of  the  little  cocker  spaniel,  and 
would  advise  gentlemen,  more  particularly  those  residing  in  the 
country,  who  pursue  shooting  as  a  pastime,  and  not  for  the  mere 
wanton  gratification  of  bagging  large  quantities  of  game,  to  try 
their  hands  with  these  active  little  creatures,  as  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  delighted  with  their  boisterous  and  exciting  style  of  hunt- 
ing, giving  subdued  tongue  when  on  the  scent  of  game,  and  then 
bursting  forth  with  joyous  acclamations  when  the  bird  is  flushed 
and  on  the  wing."*" 

If  the  reader  should  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  cocker 
spaniel  to  whom  he  can,  in  good  faith,  address  the  following  four 
lines  of  an  epitaph,  he  may  consider  himself  thrice  fortunate 
indeed: — 

"  Alike  the  woodoook*B  dreary  haunt, 
Though  keen  to  find  amidst  the  shade, 
Ne'er  did  thy  tongue  redoubled  chant, 
But  mark  quick  echoed  through  the  glade." 


*  For  the  tuition  and  management  of  spaniels,  see  our  edition  of  Touatt  on  A§ 
Dog. 
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MEMORANDA. 

1.  The  male  bird  is  much  smaller  than  the  female ;  the  former 
usnally  weighs  from  five  to  six  omices,  the  latter  from  six  to  eight. 

2.  The  American  woodcock  is  much  smaller  than  the  English. 
8.  There  is  but  one  variety  of  woodcock  in  America. 

4.  Woodcocks  are  migratory,  and  extend  their  wanderings  from 
the  Canadas  even  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

5.  Their  food  consists  of  worms  and  lary»,  and  they  are  aU 
voracious  feeders. 

6.  Woodcocks  breed  in  the  North,  and  commence  laying,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  even  as  early  as  February.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  about  three  weeks. 

7.  Woodcocks  moult  in  August  and  September,  and  at  this  time 
they  lie  very  close. 

8.  Woodcocks  frequent  moist  places,  and  are  seldom  met  with  m 
other  situations. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Wilson's,  or  English  snipe,    scolopax  wilsonii — scolopaz 

gallinago. 

'*  To-day  we  spring  the  snipe, 
And,  with  an  eye  as  keen  as  does  the  bird 
Himself,  by  hnngers's  strongest  law  compell'd. 
Explore  each  sheltered  drain  or  hollow  ditoh." 


THEIR  DISTRIBUTION  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

HERE   is  no  game-bird  so  widely  dis- 
tribnted  over    the  whole  world  as  the 
j\  species  now  under  consideration.     They 
are  found  in  all  countries,  from  the  ex- 
treme points  of  Siberia  even  to  the  utter- 
most limits  of  the  South.      The  West 
India  Islands,   as  well  as   Gejlon  and 
Japan,  are  annually  visited  by  this  little 
fowl,  while  the  rice-plantations  of  the  Garolinas  and  the  fertile 
meadows  of  Egypt  alike  swarm  with  their  multitudes.     So  nume- 
rous are  these  birds  in  the  rich  country  of  the  Pharaohs,  that  it  is 
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no  unusual  thing,  after  the  harvest  of  rice,  to  sit  quietly  in  one  place 
and  shoot  a  large  basketful  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
Snipes  are  equally  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
are  known,  and  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  their  flesh  may  be 
considered  as  second  alone  to  that  of  the  woodcock;  we  need  not 
add,  therefore,  that  hunting  them  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  the 
American  sportsman. 

VABIBTIES. 

There  are  several  game-varieties  of  snipes  known  in  the  Old 
World,  and  all  equally  sought  after  by  sportsmen ;  there  are  also 
many  species  in  our  own  country,  but  only  one  that  attracts  much 
attention  from  our  shooters.  In  Russia  there  is  a  large  snipe  which 
occasionally  wanders  as  far  as  England,  and  is  known  there,  we 
believe,  as  the  horseman's  snipe,  from  its  superior  size  and  fine 
appearance.  This  bird  affords  much  sport  to  the  Russian  noblesse, 
as  well  as  a  savory  dish  for  their  tables.  The  double,  or  solitary 
snipe,  (Scolopaz  major,)  although  quite  rare  in  England,  is  very 
common  in  Sweden;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  common 
snipe,  and  offers  attractive  amusement  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  who  pursue  field-sports  with  as  great  zest  as  the  sports- 
men of  our  own  country.  The  Scolopax  gallinago,  or  English 
snipe  of  America,  is  closely  allied  to  the  common  snipe  of  the  Old 
World;  it  resembles  it  in  plumage,  size,  and  habits;  a  little  differ- 
ence, perhaps,  may  be  conceded  to  the  latter  variety  in  point  of 
weight.  The  observant  Wilson,  in  his  usual  style  of  close  investi- 
gation, discovered  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  English 
and  American  bird ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  discovery,  Tem- 
minck  and  other  European  naturalists  have  very  justly  dedicated 
the  American  snipe  to  this  distinguished  ornithologist,  by  bestow- 
ing upon  it  the  title  of  Scolopax  Wilsonii,  or  Wilson's  snipe, — a 
compliment  not  less  deserved  than  generously  awarded.  Wilson 
states  that  the  American  snipe  has  the  same  soaring,  irregular 
flight  in  the  air,  during  gloomy  weather,  as  the  snipe  of  Europe ; 

the  same  bleating  note  and  occasional  rapid  descent;  springs  from 

16 
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the  marshes  with  the  like  feeble  ^^sqaeak/'  and  in  every  respect 
resembles  the  common  snipe  of  Britain,  except  in  bemg  about  one 
inch  less,  and  in  having  sixteen  feathers  in  the  tail  instead  of  four- 
teen. Andnbon,  however,  informs  us  that  the  notes  of  the  two 
varieties  are  quite  dissimilar, — ^in  fact,  as  different  from  each  other 
as  those  of  the  American  crow  and  the  carrion-crow  of  Europe, 
and  expresses  some  surprise  that  Wilson  should  not  have  men- 
tioned this  difference. 

Frank  Forrester,  on  the  other  hand,  observes  that  the  cry  of 
the  two  varieties  is  perfeetty  identical^  and  in  this  statement  he 
further  remarks  that  he  is  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of  several 
English  sportsmen,  with  whom  he  has  frequently  shot. 

This  snipe  is  known  in  Britain  as  the  common  snipe,  suite,  or 
heather-bleater,  and  with  us  is  called  English  snipe,  or  Wilson's 
snipe.  In  Louisiana,  the  Creoles  term  it  eaehe^acKey  the  deriva- 
tion of  which,  we  imagine,  arose  from  the  well-known  retired  or 
lurking  habits  of  the  bird. 

^'The  snipe  is  eleven  inches  long,  seventeen  inches  in  extent; 
the  bill  over  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  fluted  lengthwise ;  brown 
color;  black  towards  the  tip,  crown  black,  divided  by  an  irregular 
line  of  pale  brown ;  another  broader  one  of  the  same  tint  passes 
over  each  eye ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  there  is  a  narrow  dusky 
line;  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  pale  brown,  variegated 
with  touches  of  white  and  dusky ;  chin  pale ;  back  and  scapulars 
deep  velvety  black,  the  latter  elegantly  marbled  with  waving  lines 
of  ferruginous,  and  broadly  edged  exteriorly  with  white;  wings 
plun  dusky,  all  the  feathers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  coverts, 
tipped  with  white ;  shoulder  of  the  wing  deep  dusky-brown,  exterior 
quill  edged  with  white;  tail-coverts  long,  reaching  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  tip,  and  of  a  pale  rust-color,  spotted 
with  black;  tail  rounded,  deep  black,  ending  in  a  bright  ferru- 
ginous bar,  crossed  with  a  narrow  waving  line  of  black,  and  tipped 
with  whitish;  belly  pure  white;  sides  barred  with  dusky  lines; 
legs  and  feet  a  very  pale  ashy-green ;  sometimes  the  whole  thighs 
and  siies  of  the  vent  are  barred  with  dusky  and  white.     The 
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female  differs  in  being  more  obscure  in  her  colors;  the  white  on 
the  back  being  less  pure,  and  the  black  not  so  deep.'* 

THBIR  LOCATION  AND  FOOD. 

The  snipes  of  America  spend  the  winter  in  the  Soathem  States, 
resorting  to  the  ricefields  of  the  Garolinas,  where  thej  often  con- 
gregate in  immense  numbers,  and  are  said  to  be  quite  tame  com- 
pared with  what  thej  are  when  they  stop  with  us  at  the  North  on 
their  way  to  more  elevated  districts  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
Audubon  states  that  in  the  South  he  has  seen  them  in  fifties  and 
hundreds  in  small  fields  of  a  few  acres  in  extent.  They  are  also 
numerous  in  the  wet  swamps  of  Florida  during  the  winter  season, 
but  move  off  at  the  first  approach  of  spring,  tarrying  on  their  way 
to  the  North,  for  a  few  days,  in  the  various  sections  of  country 
which  they  pass  through.  They  arrive  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  in  the  month  of  March,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  but  are  not  often  abundant  till  the  following  month- 
of  April. 

lake  most  other  migratory  birds,  they  are  quite  poor  when  they 
first  arrive  among  us,  but  soon  become  extremely  fat  from  feast- 
ing upon  the  profusion  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  that 
they  find  scattered  over  the  extensive  marshes  of  these  States. 
Their  nourishment  consists  principally  of  worms  and  larvso,  which, 
like  the  woodcock,  they  extract  from  the  rich,  loamy  soil  by  boring 
into  it  with  their  long  and  slender  bills.  It  was  formerly  very 
generally  believed  by  sportsmen,  and  others  who  pretended  to  a 
knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  snipes,  as  well  as  woodcocks, 
supported  themselves  by  suction.  This,  of  course,  is  as  erroneous 
m  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  These  birds  also  partake  of  the 
tender  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  in  captivity  will  feed  greedily 
upon  corn-meal  and  worms,  and  after  a  few  trials  will  also  learn  to 
relish  bread  and  milk. 

In  the  spring  season  the  snipe  performs  some  very  singular 
manoeuvres,  not  very  unlike  those  that  are  noticed  in  the  wood- 
cook  during  the  period  of  incubation.    If  the  sportsman  should, 
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at  early  dawn,  or  even  at  mid-daj,  visit  the  low  meadows  fre« 
qaented  by  these  birds,  he  will  probably  see  one  or  both  of  a  pair 
mounting  high  in  the  air  in  a  spiral  manner,  beating  their  wings 
or  sailing  around  in  rapid  circles,  until  they  have  gained  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  in  height;  then,  clasping  each  other,  they  whirl 
around,  flapping  their  wings  with  great  velocity,  and  then,  drop- 
ping in  mid-air,  give  utterance  to  a  low  twittering  or  rather  roll- 
ing sound,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  wings 
upon  the  air  in  their  rapid  descent.  We  have  seen  them  perform 
this  manoeuvre  more  than  once,  but  at  no  other  period  of  the  year 
than  the  spring. 

Towards  the  close  of  April,  if  the  weather  continues  warm, 
snipes  desei^  the  oosy  marshes  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  and 
commence  moving  farther  north,  where  they  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  upland  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  They  are  most  generally 
mated  when  they  take  leave  of  these  parts.  Like  other  nomadio 
birds,  a  few  of  them,  owmg  to  one  peculiar  circumstance  or  an- 
other, remain  with  us  in  the  low  marshy  fallows  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  even  hatch  and  rear  their  young  broods.  It  is  no 
very  uncoinmon  circumstance  for  our  shooters  to  kill  an  occasional 
young  snipe,  as  well  as  old  ones,  when  in  pursuit  of  cocks  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1846,  while  wandering  in  company  with 
Mr.  E.  Lewis  over  his  extensive  estate  in  Maryland,  we  sprang  a 
Wilson's  snipe  from  the  midst  of  an  oatfield,  and,  being  surprised 
as  well  as  attracted  by  its  singular  manoeuvres,  we  made  search  for 
its  nest,  which  we  soon  found,  with  four  eggs  in  it.  The  situation 
selected  for  incubation  could  not  have  been  better  chosen  in  any 
portion  of  country,  as  it  was  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  protected  in  the  rear  by  a  large  wood,  and 
at  the  foot  of  this  high  ground  was  a  considerable  extent  of  low 
marsh-meadow,  watered  by  a  never-failing  stream,  along  the 
borders  of  which  the  anxious  parents  at  any  time  could  obtain  a 
bountiful  supply  of  food. 
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PERIOD  OP  INCUBATION. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  and  other  portions  of  the  countrj  far 
north,  snipes  are  very  numerous  during  the  summer  months. 
They  are  also  abundant  in  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  are 
not  known  in  Newfoundland  or  Labrador.  In  these  northern 
latitudes,  snipes  inhabit  the  marshy  portions  of  the  hilly  districts, 
as  the  spots  most  secure  and  favorable  for  incubation.  The  nest  is 
constructed  in  a  most  simple  manner, — ^being,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  made  in  the  moss  or  grass,  lined,  perhaps,  with  a 
few  feathers.  The  brood  generally  consists  of  four,  and,  like  the 
young  of  the  woodcock,  are  capable  of  motion  as  soon  as  sprung 
from  the  eggs.  At  this  tender  age,  owing  to  the  softness  and 
delicacy  of  their  bills,  the  young  snipes  are  unable  to  probe  the 
slimy  bogs  for  worms,  and  therefore  are  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  collecting  the  larvae,  small  insects,  and  snails,  that  are 
found  on  the  surface  or  hid  away  in  the  grass  or  moss.  At  the 
expiration,  however,  of  a  few  weeks,  they  are  sufficiently  strong, 
and  their  bills  quite  hard  enough,  to  penetrate  into  the  moist 
grounds  in  search  of  more  savory  food. 


RETURN  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

Snipes  commence  returning  to  the  South  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, accompanied  by  their  young,  and  of  course  stop  for  a 
while  in  all  their  old  haunts  along  the  route.     They  remain  during 
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several  weeks  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  get  very  fat  while 
feeding  on  the  marshes.  Although  they  most  frequently  appear 
very  suddenly  and  in  large  numbers  in  certain  localities,  they  are 
not  gregarious,  but  perform  their  migrations  singly,  or  in  very 
small  wisps,  seldom  exceeding  four  or  five. 

The  flight  of  the  snipe,  even  when  going  to  a  considerable 
distance,  is  very  irregular  and  devious;  they  must,  however,  fly 
with  rapidity,  as  they  spread  themselves  over  so  wide  an  extent  of 
country  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Snipes  are,  without  doubt,  very  fickle  and  uncertain  in  their 
movements,  resorting  in  great  abundance  to  certain  spots  on  one 
day,  and  entirely  abandoning  them  on  the  following,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  save  perhaps  a  trifiing  change  in  the  wind  or 
weather.  They  seem  to  possess  a  restless  spirit,  which  impels 
them  to  seek  on  one  day  the  high  and  open  grounds,  and  on  the 
next  the  low  and  sheltered  marshes.  The  presence  of  a  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  frost,  or  the  springing  up  of  a  northeasterly 
wind  during  the  night,  infiuences  the  wanderings  of  these  birds  at 
early  dawn ;  and  their  sudden  appearance  at  or  absence  from  cer- 
tain localities  is  often  a  source  of  astonishment  to  the  shooter,  who, 
luxuriating  on  his  downy  couch,  dreams  of  the  morrow's  sport, 
little  heeding  the  insidious  mutation  in  the  elements  that  drives 
the  sensitive  snipe  from  the  favored  feeding-grounds  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  thus  frustrates  all  his  bright  anticipations. 

The  snipe  family  in  general  has  very  justly  been  pronounced  the 
most  meteorological  of  all  birds,  for  their  appreciation  of  atmo- 
spheric changes  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  and  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Their  perception  of  cold 
or  moisture  must  be  exquisitely  nice,  far  beyond  any  thing  which 
we  can  form  an  idea  of,  as  their  abrupt  shiftings  from  place  to  place 
are  governed,  we  presume,  in  many  instances,  by  the  variations  in 
temperature  which  are  scarcely  discernible  to  the  sportsman.  For 
we  cannot  attribute  these  sudden  rovings  on  their  part  to  any 
other  cause  than  those  alterations  in  the  atmosphere,  unless  we 
believe  that  they  are  solely  the  result  of  a  capricious  disposition, 
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which  oftentimes  induces  them  to  abandon  the  very  best  of  feed* 
u^g-gfonnds  to  go  in  quest  of  like  spots  elsewhere ;  and  this  to  us 
appears  a  very  unnatural  as  well  as  untenable  supposition. 

SnipeSy  like  woodcocks,  are  most  voracious  feeders,  and  requre 
an  immensity  of  food,  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  shift  their 
ground  much  more  frequently  than  many  other  kinds  of  birds. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  quite  sufficient  in  most  cases  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  weather  to  account  for  their  erratic 
propensities.  When  feeding  in  situations  where  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food,  it  is  often  a  yery  difficult  task  even  for  the 
most  zealous  sportsman  to  drive  them  off;  and  we  hare  more  than 
once  been  quite  surprised  at  their  apparent  tameness,  as  indicated 
by  their  short  flights  after  repeated  harassing  over  some  one  of 
these  favored  feeding-grounds. 

In  all  their  peripatetic  vagaries  snipes  are  seldom  or  never  found 
in  the  woods,  but  delight  in  the  low,  wet  meadow-lands,  or  along  the 
margins  of  the  secluded  streams  which  are  so  numerous  through- 
out our  country ;  they  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  cornfields, 
more  particularly  if  the  weather  is  rainy,  as  well  as  in  the  thin 
woods  and  even  briery  thickets,  but  they  do  not  frequent  these 
situaliencr  except  under  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

DIFFIOULT  TO  BB  SHOT. 

'  The  flight  of  the  snipe,  together  with  its  shyness  during  its 
sojourn  at  the  North,  and  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  ground 
that  it  alone  frequents,  renders  it  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most  fatiguing  and  vexatious  of  birds  to  hunt.  When  sprung,  it 
takes  wing  very  hastily,  and  flies  off  in  rapid  zigzag  lines  for  a 
few  paces,  in  such  a  confused,  irregular,  and  tortuous  course  that 
it  is  ahnost  impossible  even  for  a  snap-shot,  during  this  time,  to 
cover  the  bird  for  an  instant  while  performing  these  elliptical 
gyrations. 

Snipe-shooting,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  our  own  coun- 
try, may  very  justly  be  pronounced  the  "crux  jaculatorum"  of 
sportsmen,  as  there  is  no  game  which  requires  more  skill  and  judg* 
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ment  in  bringing  to  bag,  or  demands  a  greater  share  of  labor  and 
perseverance  to  follow.  A  sporting  writer — ^no  great  adnurer  of 
this  diversion,  however,  we  imagine — remarks  that  ^'snipe-shooting 
is  a  pastime  the  best  calculated  (grousing  excepted)  to  try  the 
keenness  of  the  sportsman,  to  ascertain  his  bottom,  and  if  he  can 
stand  labor,  water,  mire,  swamps,  and  bogs.  He  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  constitution,  not  liable  to  catch  cold,  and  have 
all  the  fortitude  as  well  as  exertion  of  a  water-spaniel ;  he  should 
be  habitually  inured  to  wet,  dirt,  and  difficulties,  and  not  be  de- 
terred by  cold  or  severe  weather." 

This  statement,  although  a'  little  overdrawn,  is  not  far  wide  of 
the  real  truth,  as  every  snipe-shooter  knows  full  well ;  and,  when 
entering  on  the  sport,  each  one  should  be  willing  to  repeat  within 
himself,  Audax  omnia  perpeti.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  ills 
attendant  on  this  recreation,  it  has  many  ardent  admirers,  who,  in 
spite  of  wind  and  weather,  cold  and  rain,  mud  and  mire,  are  at  each 
succeeding  spring  and  autumn  found  ready  at  their  posts,  all 
eagerness  to  commence  the  fray ;  and,  at  the  close  of  every  season, 
each  one  has  a  long  list  of  adventures  to  relate,  not,  perhaps, 

«  Of  moTiDg  acoideDts  by  flood  and  field. 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach," 

but  of  many  mishaps  and  hardships  encountered  during  the 
campaign  on  the  filthy  marshes,  the  most  of  which,  though  griev- 
ous at  the  time,  in  reality  added  zest  to  the  diversion,  and  will  ever 
remain  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  the  true  sportsman  as  agreeable 
souvenirs  by  which  to  recall  the  scenes  of  much  past  enjoyment. 


mi 
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OIPFBRENT  PLANS  FOB  SHOOTINa  SNIPES. 

*'  Next  for  the  snipe  joa  miut  prepare  * 
He  darts  like  lightning 'through  the  air. 
With  doTious  wing ;  a  moment  wait, 
Toa'll  see  the  roTer  trarel  straight" 

There  are  many  ways  in  vogue  for  overcoming  the  exaggerated 
difficulties  attending  the  shooting  of  snipes ;  in  fact,  every  sports* 
man  has  some  particular  rule  of  his  own  to  guide  him,  and  recom- 
mends it  in  the  strongest  terms  to  every  tyro  panting  to  reach  that 
desirable  goal,  ^^a  good  snipe  shot."  However,  laying  all  means 
and  modes  aside,  every  one  is  well  satisfied  if  he  reaches  home  at 
the  dose  of  a  long  day's  tramp  with  a  few  couples  of  these  wary 
birds.  When,  however,  snipes  are  very  abundant  on  our  marshes 
and  the  weather  favorable  for  shooting,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
an  experienced  shot  to  retire  from  the  field  with  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  couples  of  them. 

All  the  various  systems  for  bagging  snipes  may  be  reduced  to 
the  two  following  plans: — ^'snap-shooting"  and  '^ deliberate  shoot- 
ing;" both  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  practice  and 
theory,  but  the  same  in  their  results,  as  either  will  be  found  to 
answer  equally  well  in  the  present  case.  The  snap-shot  kills  the 
bird  as  soon  as  sprung,  and  before  he  enters  upon  the  zigzag 
course  previously  described;  the  deliberate  shot  poises  his  weapon, 
and  coolly  waits  till  these  perplexing  meanderings  are  at  an  end, 
and  then  pulls  the  trigger  upon  his  victim  with  a  certainty  of 
fetching  him  to  the  ground.  The  irregular  flight  of  the  snipe  is 
discontinued  if  the  bird  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  for  a  short 
distance,  and  its  motion  becomes  uniform  and  steady  long  before 
it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  gun,  as  it  is  very  easily  killed,  requiring 
but  a  shot  or  two  to  bring  it  down. 

The  following  anecdote,  just  met  with  in  the  columns  of  the  racy 
^^ Spirit j'*  is  rather  amusing: — 

''It  is  known  to  all  snipe-shooters  that  when  the  bird  rises  he 
makes  a  kind  of  screaming  noise,  something  resembling  the  sound 
of  the  word  escape.     A  noted  shot  of  our  acquaintance  invariably 
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exclaims,  before  pulling  the  trigger,  ^I'U  be  d— d  if  jou  do!' 
giving  as  a  reason  that  it  affords  him  time  to  take  his  aim  coolly 
and  collectedly.  The  plan  appears  to  succeed  with  him,  for  a 
snipe  rarely  escapes  from  his  merciless  barrel." 

The  curious  twisting  flight  of  the  snipe,  when  suddenly  come 
upon^  is  not  altogether  natural  to  the  bird,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  circumstances,  and  has  very  justly  been  attributed  to  fright  and 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  bird  to  make  off;  and  perhaps  their  indis- 
tinct yision  in  the  glare  of  the  day  also  renders  their  course,  as  it 
were,  undetermined  and  contorted. 

"  Whene'er  yon  beat  for  enipes,  Implore 
Old  JEoluB  o'er  marah  and  moor 
Boldly  to  breathe ;  yet  alwaya  mind 
Yon  turn  yonr  back  npon  the  wind.** 

Snipes  ahnost  invariably  fly  against  the  wind:  it  will  therefore 
be  important  for  the  shooter  to  have  the  wind  at  his  back ;  for  by 
this  arrangement  the  bird  presents  a  much  better  mark  when 
coming  towards  him,  and  he  is  also  in  the  proper  position  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  cross  shots.  These  birds  lie  better  in  windy 
weather  than  at  any  other  time;  but  are  more  difficult  to  shoot, 
perhaps,  when  on  the  wing,  as  they  fly  much  farther  and  swifter 
than  if  the  day  be  warm  and  mild,  when  their  flight  is  short  and 
easy. 

This  latter  assertion  seems  rather  strange,  too, — ^that  they  should 
fly  ^^  farther  and  swifter  on  a  windy  day  than  on  a  mild  one ;"  for, 
considering  that  they  always  proceed  directly  against  the  wind,  it 
would  be  very  natural  for  us  to  infer  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
singular  habit,  their  flight  ought  to  be  proportionably  shorter, 
slower,  and  more  labored,  owing  to  the  powerful  resistance  offered 
by  a  stiff  breeze;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  every  snipe^ 
shooter  knows. 

If,  however,  snipes  have  been  much  hunted  after,  and  are  wild, 
they  make  long  flights  even  in  the  calmest  and  clearest  weather; 
and  are,  as  said  before,  very  difficult  to  be  got  at,  in  consequence 
of  this  very  ^'calm  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,"  as  they  pos* 
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8688  very  acute  organs  of  hearing,  and  take  wing  at  the  slightest 
noise  which  is  ^'wafted  gently  o'er  the  moor/'  from  all  quarters 
and  from  very  great  distances ;  and  when  one  rises,  if  in  wisps  of 
two,  three,  or  more,  the  alarm  most  usually  becomes  general,  and 
the  example  is  followed  by  all  the  others  in  quick  succession. 

Notwithstanding  these  birds  are,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  be 
killed  on  a  windy  day  than  a  mild  one,  there  are  but  few  snipe- 
shooters  that  would  not  prefer  a  moderately  blustering  day  to  a 
cahn  one,  as  the  points  in  fayor  of  the  former  certainly  overbalance 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  latter  condition  of  the  elements,  and 
that  yery  considerably.  In  this  opinion  we  presume  that  we  are 
sustained  by  nearly  all  our  sporting  friends;  however,  there  are 
some  of  our  acquaintances — one  at  least,  and,  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, a  very  acute  observer,  too,  of  all  things  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  sports  of  the 
field — ^who  will,  at  times,  contend  for  the  opposite,  and  strive  most 
pertinaciously  to  support  this  erroneous  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  the 
powerfol  arguments  brought  to  bear  against  it  by  men  not  hia 
inferiors  in  any  point  of  view  as  sportsmen. 

The  only  argument  worth  alluding  to — and  which,  in  fact,  is  not 
an  argument,  but  merely  a  position  or  assertion  that  these  advo- 
cates of  calm  weather  adduce  in  support  of  their  opinion — ^is  the 
fact  '^of  the  shooter  so  frequently  overwalking  the  birds  on  a 
windy  day,  and  seeing  them  get  up  far  behind  him  after  he  has 
passed  over  the  places  where  he  expected  to  find  them."  This 
circumstance,  however,  is  not  owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  is  rather  the  consequence  of  his  own  ignorance  and  bad  manage- 
ment in  not  quartering  the  ground  properly,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  snipe-shooting,  when  pursued  without  the  assistance 
of  a  dog.  When  we  say  that  the  sportsman  must  hunt  down  wind, 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  should  walk  directly  with  the  wind  on  his 
back,  but  rather  that  he  should  proceed  in  an  oblique  course,  so  as 
to  quarter  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  travel  within  hearing- 
distance  of  every  snipe  which  may  be  feeding  around.  By  follow- 
ing thb  plan,  the  birds  rise  on  a  windy  day  within  ten,  fifteen,  or 
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twenty  feet,  as  the  case  may  be,  circle  about  for  an  instanti  and 
then  make  invariably  towards  you  or  by  you,  and  thus  present  the 
very  best  shot  that  could  be  desired. 

When  raining,  snipes  are  very  uneasy,  wild,  and  difficult  of 
approach. 

Snipes  always  lie  better  in  the  autumn  than  they  do  in  the 
spring,  as  they  are  far  more  restless,  and  eyen  shy,  at  this  latter 
season  than  they  are  when  they  return  from  the  North,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  birds,  which  necessarily  are  far  less  cautious 
and  timid  than  the  old  ones,  and  require  more  quiet  to  recruit 
themselves  after  long  flights. 

DOGS  FOR  SNIPB-BHOOTING. 

^ere  are  few  dogs  which  we  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  that  can  be  employed  with  much  success  in  snipe-shoot- 
ing ;  and,  when  the  birds  are  abundant,  most  of  our  shooters  prefer 
going  to  the  field  alone.  However,  when  there  is  sufficient  cover 
on  the  marshes,  and  the  dog  is  accustomed  to  his  game,  snipes  will 
frequently  lie  well,  and  suffer  a  cunning  animal  to  approach  within 
a  few  feet  of  them. 

The  dog,  however,  must  be  very  careful,  and  not  too  fast;  other- 
wise he  will  overrun  his  game,  and  do  much  more  harm  than  good* 
The  English,  or  rather  Wilson's  snipe,  as  every  one  should  call  it, 
gives  forth  a  strong  game  effluvium ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance for  a  careful  dog  to  draw  upon  one  at  a  distance  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  sixty  feet.  When  the  birds  are  very  numerous  and 
somewhat  confined,  owing  to  the  locality  and  small  extent  of  their 
feeding-grounds,  we  would  advise  a  persevering  shooter  to  leave 
his  four-footed  companion  at  home,  provided  he  is  willing  to  travel 
backward  and  forward  over  the  cover  and  get  all  the  birds  up  him- 
self; for  by  so  doing  he  will  have  a  fairer  chance  to  bag  them  than 
if  he  had  the  best  dog  in  the  world;  such,  at  all  events,  has  been 
our  experience. 

A  snipe  dog  should  be  stanch,  and  had  better  be  too  old  than 
too  young,  as  hunting  young  dogs  on  these  birds  is  very  likely  to 
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prove  injarioufi  to  them,  having  a  tendency  to  make  them  slowi 
and  perhaps  lazy,  as  they  find  the  birds  so  ca^y  and  the  pomts 
succeed  each  other  so  fast  that  they  are  unwilling  thereafter  to 
put  themselves  to  any  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  other  game, 
which  will  generally  prove  much  more  difficult  to  be  got  at.  If 
you  must,  however,  take  a  canine  friend  along  with  you, — ^and  there 
are,  we  know,  some  shooters  who  cannot  stir  on  an  occasion  of  any 
kind  without  two  or  more  of  these  favorites, — please  recollect  that 
one,  at  all  events,  is  quite  sufficient.  We  have  seldom  found  dogs 
of  much  account  in  snipe-shooting — perhaps  because  we  never  had 
a  particularly  good  one  for  this  sport — except  a  first-chop  retriever ; 
and  he  can  make  himself  very  useful,  provided  he  be  intelligent 
and  well  trained  to  cross  the  ditches  and  bring  his  bird  without 
coaxing  or  scolding. 

As  snipes  invariably  fly  against  the  wind,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
around  the  dog  when  on  a  point,  and,  by  thus  facing  him,  we  may 
get  a  much  better  shot  when  the  bird  rises.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  add  that  you  should  look  out  for  your  dog,  otherwise  you 
may  shoot  him ;  such  accidents  have  occurred,  and  may  happen  again. 

To  prove  more  forcibly  this  assertion  in  reference  to  the  danger 
apprehended  from  shooting  our  dogs  in  the  field,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  that  we  have  just  this  moment  received  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  the  accidental  death  of  a  favorite  pointer  dog  which  we 
presented  as  a  mark  of  regard  to  a  sporting  friend,  whom  we  know 
to  be  scrupulously  particular  in  the  handling  of  his  gun,  but  never- 
theless not  sufficiently  cautious  in  this  one  instance  to  bring  upon 
himself  the  reproach  of  having,  I  may  say,  carelessly  taken  the  life 
of  a  good  and  faithful  animal.  In  his  letter  to  us,  commenting 
upon  the  painful  mishap,  this  gentleman  very  feelingly  remarks : — 
<«  Birds  were  very  plenty,  but  after  the  sad  accident  I  felt  no  dis- 
position to  shoot,  and  consequently  killed  but  two,  missed  one,  and 
retired  quite  dispirited  from  the  field,  as  well  as  mortified  and  dis- 
tressed at  this  my  first  and  only  misadventure  with  a  gun." 

If)  therefore,  this  careful  and  very  watchful  sportsman  could 
accidentally  shoot  this  dog, — for  it  was  an  accident,  and  we  may 
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say,  without  any  intention  of  being  censorious,  a  heedless  accident; 
at  all  events  an  accident  that  should  not  have  occurred, — ^how  much 
more  does  it  behoove  all  young  sportsmen  to  look  to  their  dogs 
when  in  the  field,  and  never  endanger  their  lives  by  any  species 
of  negligence  whatever ;  in  fact,  should  never  hold  their  weapons 
80  that  they  can  come  in  range  with  them  ! 

ADVANTAaBS  OF  SNIPE-SHOOTINQ :   ^^DULCIUS  EX  ASPBRIS." 

Notwithstanding  the  mud  and  mire,  trouble  and  vexation,  we 
consider  snipe-shooting  a  most  pleasant  diversion,  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shots  to  be  had  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  as  well  as  their  rapid  succession ;  and  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  kind  of  sport  that  so  rapidly  improves  an  indifierent  shot 
as  this  does.  So  much  quickness,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
judgment,  are  so  absolutely  necessary  to  hit  upon  the  exact  mo- 
ment for  drawing  upon  the  trigger,  that  the  tyro,  with  a  little 
practice,  will  soon  have  complete  control  over  all  his  movements; 
and  it  is  also  necessary  for  him  to  be  ever  on  the  ^t  vivej  as 
nearly  every  bird  that  springs  presents  a  difierent  shot. 

WHITE   SNIPE. 

Mr.  Copple,  an  old  shooter,  showed  us,  a  few  days  since,  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  pied  or  white  snipe  that  he  had  shot  the 
day  previous  in  New  Jersey.  This  is  the  first  and  only  specimen 
we  have  heard  of.  It  has  been  mounted,  and  we  believe  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stirley. 
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MBMORANDA. 


1.  Snipes  are  widely  distributed  oyer  the  world,  and  are  equally 
esteemed  in  all  parts  for  their  game  qualities. 

2.  To  Wilson  belongs  the  honor  of  describing  a  marked  dii^inc- 
tion  between  the  American  and  English  variety. 

3.  The  snipe  is  a  migratory  bird,  breeding  in  the  elevated 
distiicts  of  our  Northern  States,  as  well  as  Canada. 

4.  They  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
soon  become  fat. 

5.  Their  food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  larvae,  and  the  tender 
roots  of  aquatic  plants. 

6.  Snipes  move  farther  north  towards  the  close  of  April. 

7.  The  young  brood  generally  consists  of  four. 

8.  Snipes  almost  invariably  fly  against  the  wind;  therefore 
hunt  them  with  the  wind  on  your  back. 

9.  Old  and  slow  dogs  are  most  suitable  for  this  sport  when  the 
birds  9jre  plenty;  when  9caree,  a  fast  but  cautious,  as  well  as  ex- 
perienced, dog  is  most  serviceable.  Young  and  heedless  animals 
are  far  better  at  home  under  either  contingency. 

10.  Snipes  fly  in  '^  wisps,"  and  not  in  flocks;  therefore  say  a 
'^  wisp  of  snipes,"  and  not  a  flock. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ABED-BIRD,   OR  RICE  BUNTING.      EMBERIZA   ORTZIVORA. 


THEIR   HISTORY  AND   NOMENCLATURE. 

HIS  delicate  little  bird  is  well  known 
throughout    the    whole    extent    of   our 
country,  and  is  also  a  winter  visitant  to 
the  West  India  Islands.    In  no  quarter 
of  its  rambles,  however,  is  its  coming 
hailed  with  more   delight   than   in  the 
'^  neighborhood   of  Philadelphia.     In  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States  it  is  called 
bobolink^  from  the  peculiar  note  which  it 
almost  incessantly  emits,  whether  it  be 
flying,  or  perched  upon  the  tops  of  the  bending  reeds.     In  Penn- 
sylvania they  are  known  only  as  reed-birds ;  in  Carolina  they  are 
styled  rice-buntings ;  and  in  Louisiana,  meadow-birds. 

^'  The  rice-bunting  is  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  eleven 
266 
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and  a  half  in  extent.  His  spring  dress  is  as  follows : — upper  part 
of  the  head,  wings,  tail,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  lower 
parts,  black ;  the  feathers  frequently  skirted  with  brownish-yellow, 
as  he  passes  into  the  colors  of  the  female ;  back  of  the  head  a 
cream-color  ;  back  black,  seamed  with  brownish-yellow ;  scapulars 
pure  white;  rump  and  tail-coverts  the  same;  lower  parts  of  the 
back  bluish-white ;  tail  formed  like  those  of  the  woodpecker  genus, 
and  often  used  in  the  same  manner,  being  thrown  in  to  support  it 
while  ascending  the  stalks  of  the  reed :  this  habit  of  throwing  in 
the  tail  it  retains  even  in  the  cage;  legs  a  brownish  fle«h-color; 
eye  hazel.  In  the  month  of  June  this  plumage  gradually  changes 
to  a  brownish-yellow;  bill  reddish  color;  legs  and  eyes  as  in  the 
male.  The  young  birds  retain  the  dress  of  the  female  until  the 
early  part  of  the  succeeding  spring ;  the  plumage  of  the  female 
undergoes  no  material  change  of  color." 

THEIR  MIORATIONS. 

The  reed-bird  breeds  and  spends  the  larger  portion  of  the  8um< 
mer  months  in  the  Northern  States,  extending  its  peregrinations 
in  this  direction  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. Their  nests  are  built  upon  the  ground,  usually  in  a  field  of 
grass,  wheat,  or  barley,  and  contain  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a 
bluish-white  color,  irregularly  spotted.  They  raise  but  one  brood 
in  a  season,  and,  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  leave  the  nests, 
they  associate  with  other  broods,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  form 
large  families,  which  are  seen  making  their  way  over  the  country 
from  all  quarters  towards  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  large 
rivers,  where  they  feed  upon  the  reeds  or  plunder  the  grainfields 
of  our  farmers.  Although  so  very  small  and  insignificant  in' 
appearance,  they  often  do  serious  injury  to  the  crops,  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  oatfields  of  New  England,  which  they  visit  in 
countless  multitudes.  Towards  the  middle  of  August,  forsaking 
their  feeding-grounds  in  the  North,  the  familiar  ^^  clink"  of  the 
reedy  is  heard  on  every  side  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 

and  may  be  disnuctly  recognised  on  a  still  evening,  as  they  pass 

17 
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lu  multitudes  over  the  city.  During  the  first  few  days  of  their 
appearance  in  these  parts,  they  seem  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
cornfields  and  upland  meadows,  waiting  as  it  were  the  further 
ripening  of  the  reeds ;  after  this,  they  descend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  which  are  now  overrun  with  the  rank 
growth  of  the  wild  oats,  Zazania  aquatica^  which  produces  a  small 
seed  in  great  profusion.  Feasting  luxuriantly  for  several  days  on 
this  nutritious  food,  they  soon  become  extremely  fat, — in  fact, 
nothing  but  compact  balls  of  delicious  meat,  each  one  a  dainty 
morsel  for  the  eager  palates  of  our  epicurean  citizens. 


SHOOTING  THEM. 

The  war  of  musketry  is  now  heard  incessantly  from  bright 
morning  till  dark  night,  all  along  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  and  the 
markets  are  soon  overstocked  with  the  innocent  victims  of  many  a 
rusly  old  barrel,  only  brought  into  requisition  once  a  year,  in 
reed-bird  season.  If  the  weather  should  be  very  warm,  as  it 
most  frequently  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  birds  spoil  very  soon 
after  being  killed,  and  consequently  remain  but  a  short  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  hucksters  and  game-dealers,  who  are  very  glad  to 
dispose  of  them  at  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  previous  day's  shooting,  which,  of 
course,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  wind  and  weather. 

Reed-birds  are  shot  on  the  meadows  below  our  city,  or  in  the 
reeds  from  a  boat.  (}reat  numbers  are  often  brought  down  at  a 
single  shot,  as  they  generally  congregate  in  enormous  flocks 
towards  sunset;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  kill  four  or  five  dozen 
from  the  well-directed  fire  of  a  double-barrelled  gun.  It  would 
appear  incredible  to  state  all  the  numbers  that  have  been  reported 
as  killed  at  one  discharge  of  an  old  musket,  or  other  heavy  gun ; 
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we  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  one  single  instance,  in  which 
thirteen  dozen  were  picked  up, — the  result  of  a  raking  fire  poured 
into  a  flock  from  an  old  fowling-piece  that  '^  scattered  most  con- 
foundedly." This  is  not  by  any  means  the  largest  number  we 
have  heard  of  being  bagged  at  one  coup  defwil;  but  the  account 
is  well  authenticated  and  within  bounds  of  credence,  and  wo  give 
it  to  our  readers  as  such,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  vera- 
eity  of  the  party  who  told  us. 

NBTTINQ   RBED-BIRDS. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  a  French  gentleman  of  ou     at; 
has  been  amusing  himself  in  netting  these  birds  upon  the  jr 
and  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  sport,  catching  \mw 
bers,  oftentimes  several  hundreds  at  a  single  draw  of  che  r 
process  of  taking  reed-birds  in  this  way  is  very  simple ;  but, 
are  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  poaching  and  unsportsmanlike  modes 
of  taking  any  kind  of  winged  game,  we  will  not  dwell  longer  on 
the  subject. 

COMPARED   WITH  THE   ORTOLAN   OF  EUROPE. 

The  flavor  of  the  reed-bird  is  extremely  juicy  and  rich,  and 
assimilates  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  ortolan  of  Europe, 
which  interesting  fact  we  very  unwittingly  tested  at  a  celebrated 
eafSj  in  company  with  some  others  of  our  green  countrymen  who 
were  in  Paris  at  the  same  time,  and,  greatly  to  our  surprise  as 
well  as  indignation,  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  information  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  per  head  for  these  delicate  little  morceaux.  At 
this  rather  recherehS  but  expensive  feast — ^for  we  devoured  the 
poor  ortolans  in  nearly  the  same  numbers  as  we  were  wont  to  do 
the  reed-birds  at  the  height  of  the  season  in  our  own  city — we 
think  that  the  flavor  of  the  French  bird  was  indelibly  stamped 
upon  our  palate  in  about  perhaps  the  same  ratio  as  the  impression 
made  at  the  time  upon  our  purse,  which,  en  passanty  was  not  very 
light,  we  can  assure  the  reader,  as  we  were  all  Philadelphians, 
and  consequently  death  on  reed-birds,  and,  in  courtej  ortolans 
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also.  As  far  as  we  can  recollect  the  particulars  of  this  dijeuner 
d  la  fourchettey — ^which,  by-the-by,  afforded  us  all  much  merriment 
for  a  long  time  afterwards, — the  company,  pretty  generally,  when 
partaking  of  the  feast,  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  or  rather  in 
the  joy  of  their  stomachs,  were  quite  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
far-famed  ortolan ;  and  all  pronounced  its  flavor  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  poor  unpretending  reedy  of  America.  But,  before 
leaving  the  cafiy  we  must  acknowledge  there  were  some  long  faces 
and  short  purses  in  the  ^^  crowd,"  that  seemed  rather  disposed  to 
disparage  the  well-merited  compliments  which  were  previously  so 
tsnly  bestowed  upon  the  French  bird;  and  several  were  even  so 
ungrat^lU,  after  stowing  away  a  brood  or  two  of  them  in  their 
sto»aohg,^.to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the  two  rivals 
for  gustatory  repute.  After  mature  reflection,  however,  the  whole 
party,  one  and  all,  declared  in  favor  of  the  reed-bird  of  America,  at 
twenty  sous  the  (iozen,  over  the  French  bird  at  one  dollar  a  piece. 

PROGRESS  SOUTH. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  makes  its  appearance  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
reed-birds  as  well  as  rails  take  their  departure  for  the  South,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  we  find  either  of  them  with  us  longer  than 
October.  After  they  leave  our  rivers  they  continue  their  course 
south,  visiting  the  ricefields  of  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia,  and 
often  commit  great  havoc  in  those  regions.  Although  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  birds  have  been  destroyed  in  their  route 
from  the  North,  still,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  yet  exist, 
and  every  gun  is  again  brought  into  requisition  in  their  new  quar« 
ters,  to  thin  down  their  inexhaustible  numbers ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  they  still  continue  their  flight  in  immense  bodies  as  the 
winter  advances,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  the  termination  of  their 
long  voyage  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In  Jamaica  they  are 
called  butter-birds;  and  there,  as  in  all  other  parts  where  they 
make  their  appearance,  they  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy 
and  richness  of  their  flavor. 
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CUBIOUS  FACTS. 


Audubon  states  that  when  these  birds  migrate  south  in  the 
autumn  their  flight  is  diurnal,  but  when  returning  in  the  spring 
they  travel  mostly  at  night.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  result 
of  our  observations,  as  we  have  noticed  the  flight  of  reed-birds, 
many  times  during  the  autumn,  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night;  and 
in  the  spring  we  have  also  seen  them  travelling  during  the  day. 
Another  interesting  particular  respecting  the  reed-bird  is  the  sin- 
gular change  which  takes  place  in  the  plumage  of  the  male.  This 
change  begins  in  June,  and  by  the  close  of  the  following  month 
the  color  has  approached  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  female  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  This  circum- 
stance, in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  plumage  of  all  the 
young  birds  also  resembles  that  of  the  females,  has  given  rise  to 
the  vulgar  notion  that  the  male  birds  never  return  from  the  North; 
but  what  becomes  of  them  every  one  of  course  is  unable  to  con- 
jecture. 

AS  A  CAGE-BIRD. 

The  plumage  of  the  reed-bird  is  variegated  and  pretty,  and  he 
makes  a  very  sprightly  and  contented  captive  for  the  bird-fancier: 
soon  forgetting  his  former  life  of  freedom,  he  resigns  himself  to 
his  lot,  and  sings  merrily  and  cheerily  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  His  notes  are  agreeable,  and  capable  of  much  improvement 
by  associating  him  with  the  canary-bird|  with  which  we  have  been 
told  he  will  pair. 
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CHANQE   OF   PLUMAQE. 

We  were  shown,  a  few  days  since,  a  reed-bird,  the  plumage  of 
which  was  a  perfect  canary-color;  and,  if  we  had  not  recognised 
the  bird  from  its  general  outline,  we  should  have  pronounced  it  an 
overgrown  canary^  so  complete  was  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  its  appearance. 

MEMORANDA. 

1.  Reed-birds  breed  in  the  North,  pass  the  summer  in  the 
Middle  States,  the  autumn  in  the  South,  and  the  winter  in  the 
West  Indies. 

2.  In  the  North  they  are  called  bobolinks ;  in  Pennsylyania  and 
Delaware,  reed-birds;  in  the  South,  rice-buntings  or  meadow-birds; 
in  Jamaica,  butter-birds. 

8.  They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  raise  but  one  brood 
in  a  season,  consisting  of  from  four  to  six  young. 

4.  The  plumage  of  the  males  during  the  summer  resembles  that 
of  the  females  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart ;  the 
young  bird  at  this  season  also  assimilates  the  female  in  its  plumage. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   RAIL,  OR   SORA.      RALLUS   GAROLINUS. 

DBSCRIPTION   AND   NOMBNGLATURB. 

HIS  somewhat  mysterious  btrdj  so  well 
known  throughout  certain  portions  of  our 
country  under  the  appellation  of  rail, 
sora,  or  coot,  resembles  very  closely  both 
the  water-crake  or  spotted  rail,  and  the 
land-rail  or  corn-crake  of  England,  not 
only  in  its  habits,  but  also  in  its  general 
appearance.  There  are  few,  if  any,  spe- 
cies of  birds  in  our  country  that  offer  more  tempting  amusement  to 
the  young  sportsman,  or  a  more  agreeable  delicacy  for  the  table, 
than  the  timid  little  fowl  which  now  engages  our  attention.  We  will 
detain  the  reader  for  a  few  moments  while  we  transfer  to  our  pages 

JLU  abridged  ornithological  description  of  this  shy  bird,  and  wiV 
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then  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  its  habits,  more  parti- 
cularly those  within  the  range  of  our  sporting  friends,  many  of 
which  instinctive  peculiarities  have  very  justly  been  termed  by 
casual  observers  mysteriou$;  all  of  which  mysteries,  however,  we 
hope  to  make  perfectly  plain  to  every  one  before  the  close  of  this 
article.  ''The  rail  is  nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  in  extent; 
bill  yellow,  blackish  towards  the  point;  stripe  down  the  throat 
black ;  sides  of  the  crown,  neck,  and  upper  parts  generally,  olive- 
brown;  streaked  with  black  on  a  brown-olive  ground,  and  edged 
with  white ;  wing  plain  olive-brown ;  tertials  streaked  with  black 
and  long  lines  of  white;  tail  pointed,  dusky  olive-brown  streaked 
with  black ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  marked  with  semicircular  lines 
of  white  on  a  light  ash-ground;  belly  white;  vent  brownish-buff; 
legs,  feet,  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  yellowish-green ;  eyes  red- 
dish-hasel.  The  female  bird  has  little  or  no  black  on  the  head ; 
the  throat  is  white,  and  the  plumage  generally  is  of  a  lighter 
color,  and  more  inclined  to  olive,  than  in  the  male." 

HISTORY. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  regarding  this  bird  is  the  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  term  ''mysterious"  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  species.  The  regular  migrations  of  the  feathered 
tribes  are  well  known  to  naturalists,  and  the  favored  time  and 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  these  voyages  from  distant  parts 
are  consummated  by  game-birds  have  been  observed  by  most 
sportsmen ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sora  every  one  is  more  or  less 
at  a  loss,  both  as  to  their  coming  and  departure  from  among  us. 
Whence  they  spring,  or  whither  they  go,  both  naturalist  and  sports- 
man have  been  equally  at  fault,  as  each  is  unwilling  to  grant  that  a 
bird  whose  flight  is  apparently  so  sluggish  and  feeble,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  tops  of  the  reeds,  should  be  capable  of  a  long-continued 
volitation,  or  be  sufficiently  strong  te  encounter  the  fatigues  of  a 
journey  from  the  Far  North,  like  other  migratory  birds.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  evident  fact  that  rails  must  come  from  a  distance ;  and 
when  they  depart  from  our  rivers,  they  must  also  travel  to  still  more 
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remote  parts,  if  perchance  they  do  not  (as  has  been  sagely  sur- 
mised by  some  enthusiastic  inquirers  after  truth)  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  of  our  river-banks  or  become  changed  into  frogs. 
But  who  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  dig  up  a  petrified  rail  or 
come  across  an  unfinished  metamorphosis  of  this  description? 
Wilson,  however,  informs  us  that  this  latter  theory,  ridiculous 
as  it  may  seem,  had  its  originator  and  firm  supporter,  who  boldly 
asserted  that  the  transmigration  of  the  sora  into  the  frog  was 
the  true  secret  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  this  bird;  and, 
moreover,  that  Ae,  the  author  of  the  strange  notion,  had  in  his 
possession  for  several  days  an  animal  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
neither  a  rail  nor  a  frog, — in  fact,  something  between  the  two ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  science,  not  being  accustomed  to 
captivity  and  the  over-kindness  which  was  lavished  upon  it  by  its 
lucky  owner,  the  animal  died  before  the  change  was  complete, 
and  this  remarkable  lustis  naturce  was  thus  lost  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

What  rendered  this  singular  hypothesis  more  striking,  and  con 
firmed  the  originator  in  his  preconceived  notions,  was  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  frogs  generally  ceasing  to  croak  about  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  rails  in  our  rivers.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
gained  but  little  ground,  as  few  persons  are  to  be  found  so  credu- 
lous as  to  place  any  faith  in  a  notion  so  extremely  absurd.  There 
are  several  species  of  rails  known  in  England.  They  arrive  there 
in  the  spring  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  which  they  do  with  us 
in  the  summer,  and  depart  at  the  first  approach  of  frost  for  more 
southern  climes,  in  a  like  unceremonious  style,  seldom  or  never 
being  seen  on  their  passage  either  to  or  from  the  countries  where 
at  certain  seasons  they  abound.  So  very  shy  is  this  bird,  that, 
although  almost  every  meadow  and  clover-field  in  England  re- 
sounds during  the  spring  with  the  eternal  crek  crek  of  the  land- 
rail, very  few  are  shot,  and  the  bird  itself  is  scarcely  known  to  the 
country-people,  notwithstanding  they  constantly  hear  its  well- 
known  crek  crek  whenever  they  go  into  the  fields.  For  such  is 
the  secret,  skulking,  and  solitary  habits  of  this  little  bird,  that  it 
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very  seldom  takes  wing,  even  when  hotly  pressed  by  a  dog ;  and  all 
onr  sportsmen  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  spring  the  rail,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  a  boat,  and  a  long  pole  with  which  to  beat  the  reeds. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  notions  respecting  the  movements 
of  onr  soras,  it  is  certain  that  these  birds,  like  many  other  species, 
perform  regular  migrations  from  North  to  South,  and  return  in  the 
same  way  during  the  following  spring;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  their  flights  take  place  in  the  night,  owing  to  their  instinctive 
desire  to  court  concealment.  Wilson  tells  us  that  it  was  formerly 
no  very  unusual  thing  to  find  young  rails  on  the  meadows  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  Mr.  Bartram,  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  bird,  states  that  he  has  often  seen  and  caught 
young  rails  on  his  own  meadows  in  the  month  of  June ;  that  he  has 
also  seen  their  nests,  usually  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  containing  four 
or  five  spotted,  dirty,  whitish-colored  eggs,  and  that  the  young  ran 
as  soon  as  they  escaped  from  the  shell,  being  quite  black,  and 
glided  about  through  the  grass  like  mice,  and  during  this  particular 
period  they  resembled  the  ^^  corn-crake  of  England."  This  circum- 
stance alone  proves  that  the  origin  of  soras  is  not  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity  as  many  persons  are  anxious  to  make  it  appear, 
and  satisfies  us  that  these  birds  follow  the  general  laws  of  nature 
during  the  migratory  season,  and  that  some  few  of  them,  like  other 
birds  of  similar  habits,  remain  with  us  in  these  latitudes  during  the 
summer,  for  the  purposes  of  breeding. 

Although  our  sportsmen  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  soras  to  fly  any  considerable  distance,  we  have  several  instances 
on  record  that  go  to  show  that  this  bird  is  capable  of  great  endu- 
rance and  of  very  extended  flight,  and  that  in  common  with  other 
birds  it  is  possessed  of  foresight  and  strength  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  go  in  quest  of  distant  climes,  congenial  to  its  feelings  and  modes 
of  life.  Mr.  Skipwith,  our  consul  several  years  since  in  Europe, 
when  returning  home,  off  the  capes  of  Chesapeake,  caught  several 
rails  that  alighted  on  the  ship,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
bird,  declares  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  usually  killed  on 
the  James  River ;  and  Wilson  has  also  been  assured  by  many  gentle- 
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men  and  captains  that  they  have  often  met  with  these  birds  between 
the  mainland  and  the  islands.*  These  facts,  certainly,  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  as  that  rails  are  capable  of  very  long  flights,  and 
would  also  lead  us  to  believe  that  many  of  them  even  pass  their 
winters  in  as  remote  districts  as  the  West  India  Islands. 

SnTOULAR   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RAIL. 

The  mysterious  coming  and  going  of  the  soras  is  not  the  only 
ringolar  characteristic  attributed  to  the  species,  as  it  has  been  sur- 
mised years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  worth  of 
this  city,  that  rails  are  subject  to  bursts  of  vehement  passion,  occa- 
sioning fits  analogous  to  epilepsy,  and  relates  several  instances  in 
which  this  singular  effect  was  produced.  We  never  witnessed  any 
thing  of  this  kind ;  but  some  of  our  sporting  friends  may  have  done 
80  in  their  shooting  excursions,  and  we.  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them  on  the  subject.  It  has  also  been  observed,  by  '^  Brewer," 
that  the  various  species  of  rails  possess  a  certain  power  of  ven- 
triloquism, which  is  more  particularly  developed  in  the  corn-crake 
of  England;  and  that  when  crying  they  often  remain  stationary, 
and  throw  their  voices  in  opposite  directions,  at  one  time  as  if 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  observer  is  standing,  and 
in  a  second  or  two  appearing  in  an  entirely  different  position. 

We  should,  perhaps,  never  have  noticed  this  remarkable  fact  in 
the  rail  species,  if  our  attention  had  not  been  called  to  it  by  the 
observations  of  "Brewer."  We  are  induced  to  place  much  confi- 
dence in  his  views  upon  this  subject,  from  our  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  rails  of  our  own  country,  which  we  believe  also 
to  be  somewhat  endowed  with  this  singular  power ;  and  the  mere 
mention  of  it  in  this  article  may  possibly  throw  some  additional 
light  on  the  subject.    It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  nature  may 


*  Ifay  10,  1861. — We  were  inyited  by  our  friend  George  H.  Bryan,  Esq.,  to  go 
on  board  of  the  packet-ship  Michael  Angelo,  just  arrived  from  Liverpool,  to  see  a 
ran  canght  at  sea  some  days  previous.  The  captain  assured  us  that  the  nearest 
land  at  the  time  the  nul  was  captured  was  Cape  Sable,  distant  about  three  hun- 
dred miles. 
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have  bestowed  this  power  upon  these  birds  for  some  good  purpose, 
as  well  as  upon  other  animals.  Captain  Lyon,  in  speaking  of  the 
Arctic  fox,  states  that  '4t  is  a  singular  fact  that  their  bark  is  so 
modulated  as  to  give  an  idea  that  the  animal  is  at  a  distance,  al- 
though at  the  very  moment  he  lies  at  your  feet;"  and  he  supposes 
that  these  foxes  are  gifted  with  this  species  of  ventriloquism  in 
order  to  deceive  their  prey  as  to  the  distance  they  are  from  them. 


THBIB  FOOD,   ETC. 

The  soras,  like  the  rice-buntings,  are  excessively  fond  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Zizania  aquaticay  or  wild  reed,  that  grows  in  such 
luxurious  profusion  along  the  muddy  shores  of  many  of  our  rivers, 
and  will  be  found  secreted  in  the  midst  of  these  flourishing  plants 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  their  full  growth.  The  Zizania 
aquatica  grows  to  a  great  height  and  spreads  over  immense  tracts 
of  tidewater  shores,  extending  for  miles  along  the  rivers,  and 
oftentimes  rising  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  the  stems 
so  strong  and  closely  interwoven  with  each  other  that  they  defy 
every  effort  to  propel  a  boat  through  them.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  begin  to  ripen,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  early  in 
August,  and  tlifll  rails  soon  find  their  way  to  the  different  rivers 
whose  shores  produce  it  in  any  considerable  abundance.  When 
they  first  arrive,  they  are  poor  and  unpalatable,  but  soon  gain 
flesh,  and  become  extremely  fat  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  In  truth, 
we  are  very  partial  to  this  bird,  and,  when  in  good  condition,  prefer 
it  to  most  other  kinds  of  game ;   at  all  events,  we  can  eat  more 
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raile,  and  partake  of  them  more  constantlj  without  feeling  sated 
than  of  any  other  game-bird.  They  are  particularly  tender,  rich, 
juicy,  and  delicate,  and  do  not  cloy  the  stomach  by  quantity 
or  pall  the  appetite  by  daily  indulgence.  At  this  season  the 
reeds  along  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  swarm  with  these  timid 
fittle  birds,  that  pursue  their  solitary  ways  in  silence  and  dread, 
seldom  giving  utterance  to  a  single  note,  if  undisturbed.  Should  a 
stone,  however,  be  thrown  into  the  reeds,  a  sharp  and  rapid  crek^ 
erekj  erek  will  be  heard  resounding  in  every  quarter ;  but  still  not 
a  rail  is  to  be  seen,  although  hundreds  are  gliding  about  through 
the  reeds  in  every  direction,  within  a  few  feet  of  where  we  are 
standing.  If  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  spy  one  skulking  in 
the  dense  field  of  reeds  before  us,  he  will  most  probably  be  seen 
jutting  up  his  tail  and  running  with  astonishing  speed  between  the 
stalks  of  those  plants,  more  like  a  water-rat  than  a  feathered 
denisen  of  the  air.  The  flight  of  this  bird  being  so  regular  and 
feeble,  it  presents  an  easy  mark  to  the  young  sportsman,  and  per- 
haps is  the  best  game-bird  that  we  have  on  which  to  commence  the 
art  of  shooting  on  the  wing,  although  it  will  require  considerable 
experience  to  make  the  tyro  proficient  in  the  science  of  balancing 
his  body  in  the  boat  while  it  is  being  pushed  through  the  reeds. 

The  sora  seldom  flies  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  at  a 
time,  and  often  not  so  far.  They  merely  rise  with  extended  legs, 
and  flutter,  as  it  were,  lazily  over  the  tops  of  the  reeds,  and  then 
drop  down  again.  We  have,  however,  observed  them,  when  hard 
pressed  by  numerous  shooters,  direct  their  course  across  the  Dela- 
ware, and  seemingly  gain  strength  and  energy  as  they  pursued 
their  venturesome  way. 

When  wounded,  rails  exhibit  wonderful  cunning,  and  fre 
quently  display  decided  ingenuity  in  their  efforts  to  escape.  They 
swim  with  ease,  and  dive  very  expertly,  occasionally  remaining 
under  water  for  some  moments,  clinging  to  the  reeds  with  their 
feet;  and  we  have  often  observed  them  secreted  and  perfectly 
motionless  under  the  sides  of  the  boat,  or  floating  under  the  broken 
reeds,  with  the  point  of  their  bill  protruding  above  the  surface  of 
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the  water,  to  enable  them  to  breathe,  in  which  position  they  will 
continue  until  an  opportunity  offers  for  escaping  from  their 
pursuer. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  soras  are  found  farther  north;  and  we 
hear  of  them  being  shot  upon  the  marshy  shallows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Detroit,  where  another  species  of  reed,  to  which  they  are 
also  partial,  is  seen  to  grow ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  places 
along  our  northern  frontier  that  are  visited  by  these  birds  in  their 
annual  migrations.  Rails  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  seldom 
remain  with  us  longer  than  the  month  of  October ;  and  it  is  quite 
useless  to  go  in  quest  of  them  after  a  smart  frost  or  two,  even  if  it 
should  occur  quite  early  in  the  season,  as  they  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  abandoned  their  haunts  as  suddenly  as  they  came  to 
them.  The  season  of  1846  was  a  remarkably  favorable  one  for 
the  stay  of  the  soras  in  our  rivers ;  and  we  understand  that  until 
November  25th  of  that  year  they  lingered  in  considerable  numbers 
among  the  reeds,  luxuriating  upon  their  tender  seeds,  and  awaiting 
the  first  brumal  spell  to  speed  them  on  their  tedious  journey  to  the 
South. 


SHOOTING  RAILS. 

The  sport  attending  the  destruction  of  rails  is  exciting  and 
exhilarating  in  the  extreme,  but  perhaps  more  fatiguing  and  less 
beneficial  to  health  than  any  other  kind  of  shooting.  It  is  carried 
on  in  this  wise : — 

Being  furnished  with  a  small,  flat-bottomed  canoe,  and  a  good, 
broad-shouldered  boatman,  yclept  '^  pusher,"  from  the  peculiar  duty 
that  he  performs  in  propelling  the  bateau  through  the  reeds  by 
means  of  a  long  pole,  the  sportsman  stations  himself  on  the  rail- 
ground  and  anxiously  awaits  the  coming  of  the  tide.     The  water 
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haying  risen  to  a  snfficient  height  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  boat 
through  or  over  the  reeds,  the  shooter  places  himself  in  the  bow 
of  the  little  craft,  surrounded  by  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
for  loading  with  expedition  and  safety,  and,  being  ever  on  the  qui 
vwBy  knocks  the  poor  birds  down  right  and  left  as  they  rise  a  few 
yards  before  the  boat  as  it  gently  glides  among  the  reeds. 

It  is  better  to  have  two  double-barrelled  guns;  for  when  the 
birds  get  up  lively  it  will  be  necessary  to  load  and  fire  so  rapidly 
that  the  gun  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  handle  or  charge 
without  danger,  and  the  chambers  and  barrels  will  get  so  clogged 
with  powder  and  leaded  with  shot  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  load  with  the  necessary  expedition.  It  will  also  be  proper  to 
proyide  yourself  with  a  good,  stout  ramrod,  which  can  be  handled 
with  facility  and  thrown  down  anywhere  in  the  boat  without  fear 
of  being  broken.  To  prevent  accidents  and  insure  despatch  in 
loading — ^upon  which  latter  circumstance  the  grand  result  of  the 
day's  sport  almost  entirely  depends,  even  with  a  moderately  good 
shot — ^it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  provided  with  shot-cartridges, 
which,  together  with  the  caps  and  powder,  may  be  placed  in  a  handy 
box,  and  set  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  directly  in  front.  The  kind 
of  box  we  generally  make  use  of  is  made  of  tin,  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  six  in  width,  and  five  in  depth;  it  is  divided  into 
two  equal  compartments, — one  for  powder,  and  the  other  for  shot 
or  cartridges ;  and  the  latter  apartment  has  a  small  shelf  or  divi- 
sion at  one  end  of  it,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  quantity  of  caps 
or  cut  wads.  If  cartridges  are  used,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
wads ;  and,  as  we  employ  them  altogether  when  shooting  rails,  we 
have  no  division  in  our  box  for  holding  wads.  The  box  should 
be  made  of  good,  stout  tin,  well  soldered  together,  with  a  cover 
or  lid  sufficiently  large  to  close  up  either  apartment,  and  so  made 
that  when  thrown  from  the  powder  it  will  fall  over  and  cover  up 
the  shot  or  cartridges,  and  when  the  shot  is  exposed  to  view  the 
powder  will  necessarily  be  covered  up,  and  thus  prevent  accidents, 
and  the  provoking  consequences  arising  from  the  small  seeds,  stems, 
and  dirt  falling  into  the  powder,  when  the  boat  is  being  propelled 
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through  the  high  reeds.  It  is  better  not  to  have  a  handle  to  the 
box,  as  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  square,  and  over  six  inches 
high  from  the  top  of  the  box,  so  as  to  allow  the  lid  to  pass  under 
it ;  and,  being  made  in  this  way,  would  have  a  clumsy  appearance, 
and  be  of  no  particular  benefit,  but  rather  interfere  with  the  motion 
of  the  hands  when  loading  with  rapidity.  If  the  box  is  filled  with 
the  necessary  ammunition  before  leaving  the  house,  it  may  be  very 
conveniently  carried  to  the  boat  by  tying  it  up  in  a  stout  handker- 
chief, or  a  leather  strap  may  be  attached  to  the  box  is  such  a  way 
as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  handle.  But  we  prefer  taking  all  our 
accoutrements  to  the  boat  in  a  small  basket,  and  then  transferring 
them  to  the  box,  before  leaving  the  shore.  The  basket  also  answers 
a  very  good  purpose  for  carrying  the  birds  in  from  the  boat  on  our 
return,  as  they  dry  much  better,  and  the  plumage  looks  far  more 
nice  than  when  dangling  to  a  long  string,  upon  which  they  become 
soiled  and  ruffled,  by  dragging  on  the  ground  or  pitching  about  in 
the  boat.  However,  if  a  stationary  handle  is  convenient  on  some 
accounts  and  inconvenient  on  others,  it  is  easy  enough  to  have  a 
shifting  one  put  on,  that  may  be  taken  off  at  pleasure;  but  we 
prefer  the  old  cotton  handkerchief  or  basket,  and  so  does  a  valued 
friend  of  ours,  a  veteran  sportsman,  from  whom  we  took  the  idea. 

Thus  equipped,  and  provided  with  a  good  portion  of  ice,  to  allay 
the  parching  thirst  that  generally  attends  this  sport  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  the  shooter  takes  his  position  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  with  gun  in  hand,  left  leg  forward,  and  his  body  firmly 
balanced.  Being  rightly  placed,  the  sportsman  now  trusts  him- 
self to  the  skill  and  management  of  the  '^  pusher"  to  carry  him 
through  the  reeds  wherever  the  rails  are  most  likely  to  be  feeding. 

Great  dexterity  and  muscular  power  are  required  in  a  pusher; 
for  without  the  former  the  shooter  may  be  splashed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  perhaps  rudely  knocked  overboard  by  the  awkward 
handling  of  the  heavy  pole  by  which  the  boat  is  made  to  shoot 
through  the  reeds;  and,  without  the  latter  requisite,  the  skifE^  in- 
stead of  proceeding  in  a  regular,  steady  course,  will  start  and 
quiver  with  an  uneasy  motion,  that  renders  the  footing  so  unstable 
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that  he  may  be  thrown  down,  perhaps  overboard, — ^at  all  events,  be 
often  prevented  from  shooting  when  a  rail  presents  itself. 

Another  important  requisite  in  a  ^*  pusher"  is  that  he  be  a  good 
'^  marker,"  otherwise  one-third  of  all  the  birds  shot  will  be  lost,  aci 
the  eternal  sameness  of  the  green  reeds  precludes  the  possibility  of 
an  inexperienced  hand  finding  them,  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  are  four  or  five  rails  down  at  one  time.  Who  among  our 
Philadelphia  shooters  has  not  heard  of  Old  Pike,  Fowler,  and  Bill 
Bump,  of  rail-shooting  notoriety,  all  of  whom  have  served  an 
honorable  apprenticeship  to  the  arduous  task  of  *^  pushing,"  and 
are  not  yet  to  be  excelled  in  these  parts?  How  eagerly  are  these 
three  veteran  *^  pushers"  sought  after,  and  how  frequently,  almost 
universally,  do  their  boats  bring  in  the  largest  number  of  birds, 
without  regard  to  the  skill  of  the  sportsman  himself! — as  an  in- 
different shot,  with  these  men,  will  have  double  the  number  of 
chances  that  a  better  marksman  with  another  ^^  pusher"  will  get  on 
the  same  tide,  and  consequently  may  miss  a  third  of  his  birds  and 
still  be  even  with  the  party.  The  first  time  we  went  out  rail- 
shooting,  we  employed  ^^Bill  Bump ;"  and,  to  our  great  satisfaction 
and  surprise,  on  counting  our  birds,  found  that  we  had  beaten 
several  old  stagers  at  the  sport,  although — ^we  are  loath  to  con- 
fees  it — ^we  missed  enough  of  fair  shots  to  quite  discourage,  if  not 
at  times  to  totally  disgust,  our  zealous  ^*  pusher." 

However,  speaking  of  *' beating  others  at  this  kind  of  sport" 

reminds  us  of  the  great  opportunities  that  those  who  participate 

in  this  amusement  have  of  ehUelling  each  other  regarding  the 

number  of  rails  actually  killed  on  one  tide.    To  show  the  fallacy 

of  betting  on  the  results  of  such  shooting,  without  the  parties  are 

much  closer  watched  than  they  usually  are  at  the  present  time,  we 

will  merely  state  that  there  are  some  individuals,  ^^  begging  their 

pardons,"  nothing  remarkable  for  their  shooting  qualities,  who 

never  can  be  beaten,  or  never  will  be  beaten,  upon  a  trial-match  at 

rail-shooting,  no  matter  how  great  the  number  their  antagonist  killsi 

for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  leagued  in  with  their  friends 

and  ^^  pushers"  to  provide  them  with  the  birds  when  concealed  from 

18 
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observation  in  the  reeds,  even  if  the  stem  or  bow  of  the  boat  is 
not  stuffed  full  before  leaving  the  landing;  or  perchance  he  may 
find  a  -dozen  or  two  cunningly  staked  out  in  the  reeds,  which  will 
so  considerably  augment  his  numbers  that  no  shot,  no  matter  how 
good,  can  easily  oyercount  him. 

We  know  that  such  tricks  have  been  practised  upon  our  friends, 
^^  and  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  expose  them,  and  thus  put  the 
green  ones"  on  their  guard,  or,  at  least,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
these  wonderful  "rail-shooters,"  who  every  season  perform  such 
miracles  and  make  loud  boasts  of  their  slaughter  and  carnage. 

As  the  boat  passes  through  the  reeds,  the  rails  usually  rise 
singly  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  bow,  and,  flying  slowly  in  a^ 
direct  line,  present  a  fair  mark  for  the  sportsman.  It  is  seldom 
that  more  than  one  bird  is  killed  at  a  time,  although  two  are  occa- 
sionally brought  down  with  one  barrel,  when  they  spring  fast  and 
cross  each  other  in  their  flight. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  "  pusher"  to  mark  the  birds  which  are  killed, 
as  also  to  notice  where  those  that  escape  drop  down;  and  when  a 
rail  springs  on  either  side  of  the  boat,  he  should  call  out  "Mark !" 
so  that  the  shooter  may  be  on  the  alert  to  bang  away  in  every 
direction.  The  higher  the  tide  the  better  the  snort,  as  the  boat 
will  glide  more  freely  over  the  reeds,  and  the  birds,  having  lees 
shelter,  are  obliged  to  spring  more  frequently  when  come  upon. 
The  reeds  around  the  boat  should  be  constantly  beaten  with  the  pole, 
as  rails  are  often  concealed  within  a  few  feet  of  our  track  and 
will  not  stir  without  being  driven  to  "wing"  by  this  method. 

The  tides  are  regulated  very  much  by  the  wind;  and  the  moon, 
also,  has  no  small  influence  in  the  production  of  high  tides  comr- 
monly  called  "spring-tides,"  which  may  occur  both  at  the  full  and 
change,  as  at  both  these  periods  she  acts  on  the  earth  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  sun. 

For  rail-shooting  in  the  Delaware  or  Schuylkill,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  the  tributaries  of  the  former,  a  southerly  or  southeasterly  wind 
will  produce  the  best  tides;  but  we  have  seen  good  tides  when  the 
wind  was  from  quite  a  contrary  direction,  and  no  doubt  every  rail* 
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•hooter  has  occasionally  been  deceived  in  his  calculations  on  this 
head.  We  have  known  excellent  tides  in  onr  river  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  fresh  from  the  northeast. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  soras  are  fatter  daring  the 
increase  and  full  of  the  moon  than  at  any  other  time,  which  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bird  is  at  this  time  able  to 
feed  both  by  day  and  night;  and,  moreover,  the  high  tides  that 
prevail  frequently  at  this  period  enable  the  rails  to  get  at  the  seeds 
better,  and  a  much  greater  deposit  of  them  is  also  left  on  the  mud 
at  low  water,  by  the  breaking  down  and  shaking  of  the  reeds 
during  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  water.  If  the  day  be  somewhat 
hazy,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sportsman  much  better 
than  a  clear  sky,  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  water  upon 
one's  face,  in  connection  with  the  beaming  hot  rays  upon  one's 
head,  for  several  hours  together,  is  not  the  most  pleasant  position 
that  a  shooter  can  place  himself  in. 

The  sport  continues  without  intermission  tiU  the  receding  tide 
warns  the  ^^  pusher"  that  all  his  efforts  will  soon  prove  unavailing 
to  propel  the  boat  through  the  thick  reeds  that  encompass  him 
on  every  side. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  instructions  as  to  shooting 
these  birds ;  as  we  are  convinced  that  any  one  who  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  and  points  the  gun  towards  the  rail,  will  be  sure  to  kill 
them,  as  they  seldom  or  never  deviate  from  a  direct  course,  but 
pursue  a  bee-line  for  a  few  yards  and  then  pop  down  again.  The 
only  thing  necessary  to  make  an  expert  rail-shooter  is  a  little 
quickness  in  handling  the  gun,  as  the  bird  must  be  covered  as  soon 
as  on  the  wing,  otherwise  he  flutters  for  a  moment  or  so  and  then 
drops  in  the  reeds,  and,  as  before  remarked,  when  down  after 
being  flushed,  he  lies  very  close,  and  is  di£Scult  to  be  got  up 
again. 
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KUMBBRS  KILLED. 

The  number  of  rails  often  killed  on  a  single  tide  by  one  shooter 
IS  almost  incredible,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  oironm- 
stance  that  the  birds  are  aU  shot  singly ;  and,  if  we  had  not  most 
authentic  information  regarding  these  statements,  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  publish  them.  But,  having  obtained  the  memoranda  for 
1846  from  a  reliable  source,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its 
correctness,  and  our  own  observations  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
accounts  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  The  great  abundance  and 
luxurious  profusion  of  the  reeds  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
below  Philadelphia,  and  the  extensive  mud-flats  which  are  covered 
for  miles  with  these  plants,  make  our  river  the  favorite  resort  of 
rails,  as  well  as  reed-birds,  and  the  multitude  that  are  slaughtered 
each  season  are  beyond  computation.  The  following  extract  is 
taken  from  the  paper  furnished  us  and  carefully  compiled  by 
Major  Price,  of  the  National  Hotel,  Chester,  and  we  select  from  it 
the  best  shooting  of  the  season  of  1846 : — 


Sept  3,  J.  Irwin  kiUed 82  rails. 

"  4,J.M.Ejn 122  " 

"  4,  B.B.  Pearson 101  " 

"  4,T.Thurlow 83  " 

"  4,  B.  Wells 136  " 

"  5,  Matsinger 95  " 

*'  5,  J.  M.  Odenheimer.  128  " 

"  6.  B.  Ford 87  " 

"  6,  Wells 154  " 

"  5,  A.Worrall 136  •' 

«  6,  B.  WeUs 114  " 

"  6,  B.  B.Byre 108  " 

•-  6,8.  Smith 93  " 

"  7,  J.  R.  Eyre 101  " 

••  7,0.  Price 82    " 

"  7,  Bringhust 91  " 

"  7,  H.  Taylor 96  •' 

•'  7,  H.  Edwards 108  " 


Sept.7,J.M.Bynkmed...    90  rails. 

"    8,  Matiinger 122  '* 

•'    8,  E.B.Eyw 94  " 

"    8,  Brown..... 97  " 

"    8,  C.Price 91  " 

"    8,  J.  K.  Bonsai 107  " 

"    9,J.  Newbold 81  " 

"    9,  J.  M.  Odenheimer.  132  " 

••    9,  W.  Read 107  •« 

"    9, 0.Epley 85  " 

"  10,  J.  Newbold 83  " 

"  10,  J.  Bonsai 141  " 

"  10,  a  Smith 103  •• 

"  10,  E.  Eyre 115  •* 

••  11,  E.  Byre. 101  " 

"  11,  H.  Edwards 107  " 

Oct  4,  S.  Smith 104  ** 


But  the  greatest  exploit  of  all  is  yet  to  be  chronicled.  On  the 
8th  of  September,  Mr.  J.  M.  Eyre  killed  on  one  tide  the  sur- 
prising number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  rails,  which  is 
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forty  more  than  ever  was  bagged  by  one  shooter  on  our  river,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  shooting-match  that  took  place  many  years 
ago  between  Mr.  Hubbell  and  a  friend,  at  which  time,  we  believe^ 
the  former  gentleman  got  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  rails.  The 
birds  were  very  numerous,  as  we  may  suppose,  on  this  day,  and  the 
tide  very  high,  insomuch  that  the  rails  were  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  meadows, — a  very  uncommon  circumstance.  Mr. 
Eyre  lives  in  Chester,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best  of 
shots  on  rail,  and  is  ever  on  the  spot  ready  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  high  tides  that  make  up  our  river  during  the  rail-season.* 
The  most  indifferent  shot  may  often  kill  from  thirty  to  forty 
rails  on  a  good  tide,  and  fair  shots  always  calculate  on  sixty  oi 
eighly. 

BHOOTINa  BAILS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Although  soras  are  generally  killed  in  the  way  we  have  endea* 
vored  to  describe  above,  they  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  the 
James  River,  in  Virginia,  in  much  greater  numbers,  by  a  very 
singular  process,  with  which,  however,  we  are  not  practically  ac- 
quamted,  but  will  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  the  words  of  Wilson. 
The  operation  of  this  method  is  the  same  as  the  ^^fire-hunting  of 
woodcock'*  in  Louisiana: — "A  kind  of  iron  grate  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  a  short  pole,  which  is  placed  like  a  mast  in  a  light  canoe, 
and  filled  with  fire.  The  darker  the  night  the  more  successful  is 
the  sport.  The  person  who  manages  the  canoe  is  provided  with 
a  light  paddle  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and,  about  an  hour 
before  high-water,  proceeds  through  among  the  reeds,  which  lie 
broken  and  floating  on  the  surface.  The  whole  space  for  a  con- 
siderable way  round  the  canoe  is  completely  enlightened :  the  birds 
•tare  with  astonishment,  and,  as  they  appear,  are  knocked  on  the 
head  with  a  paddle  and  thrown  into  the  canoe.     In  this  manner. 


«  Daring  the  sewon  of  1S49,  ndlf  were  very  abnndaiit,  and  great  nnmberB  were 
killed ;  over  one  thoniand  were  brought  into  Cheater  alone  during  one  day  of  a 
very  goad  Hd$, 
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from  twenty  to  eighty  dozen  have  been  killed  by  three  negroes  in 
the  short  space  of  three  hours." 


NETTING   RAILS. 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  French  gentleman  of  our  city 
conceived  the  project  of  driving  rails  into  nets  set  in  the  reeds; 
but  we  believe  that  he  was  not  very  successful  in  the  undertaking, — 
at  all  events,  not  as  much  so  as  he  has  been  in  the  capture  of  reed- 
birds  by  a  somewhat  similar  process. 

FISH  PRET  UPON  RAILS. 

Wherever  rails  abound,  eels  and  catfish  are  said  to  resort  in 
great  numbers,  anxiously  awaiting  every  opportunity  to  prey  upon 
all  those  that  escape  the  eye  of  the  marker  after  being  killed,  or 
that  die  from  wounds.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  portions 
of  these  birds,  and  even  whole  rails,  in  the  stomachs  of  eels. 

PLACES  TO  SHOOT  RAILS. 

It  is  difScult  to  say  where,  upon  the  Delaware,  sportsmen  can 
find  the  most  rails,  as  every  spot  teeming  with  the  Zizania  aqua- 
tica  is  filled  with  these  little  birds,  and  great  numbers  are  killed 
in  the  neighborhoods  of  Trenton,  Bristol,  Bordentown,  Burlington, 
Bridesburg,  Gloucester  Point,  Penrose  Ferry,  Marcus  Hook,  Laza- 
retto, Chester,  &c.     This  latter  place  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any, 
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being  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  city,  and  good  pushers 
and  boats  are  to  be  had  without  much  difficxQty. 

BZPENSB  ATTENDING  RAIL-SHOOTING. 

This  amusement  is  somewhat  expensive  to  the  sportsman, — at  all 
events,  much  more  so  than  partridge-shooting.  Good  pushers 
command  high  prices  for  their  arduous  services,  and  few,  if  any  of 
them,  are  contented  with  less  than  $2  50  or  $3  a  tide ;  but  if  they 
perform  their  duty  well,  we  do  not  consider  these  amounts  too  much, 
as  their  work  is  of  the  severest  kind.  If  the  generality  of  them, 
however,  drank  less  and  pushed  harder,  it  would  be  a  salutary 
change  for  the  better  among  this  class  of  men. 

Some  of  our  friends  who  live  upon  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rail-ground  take  turns  in  pushing  each  other  during  the  shoot- 
ing season,  and  thus  enjoy  in  a  quiet  way  this  sport,  without  the 
expense  of  employing  ^^  regular  pushers." 


-^^^^ 
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MEMORANDA. 

1.  Bails  migrate  regularly,  as  many  other  birds,  and  pass  the 
breeding  season  in  the  North  and  the  winter  in  the  Far  South. 

2.  These  migrations  are  invariably  performed  under  coyer  of 
night,  and  hence  the  mystery  of  their  sudden  appearance:  they 
are  capable  of  long  flights,  and  have  frequently  been  caught  far 
out  at  sea. 

8.  Like  the  reed-birds,  they  are  very  partial  to  the  seeds  of  the 
Zigania  aquaticaj  and  consequently  frequent  the  riyer-shores  where 
this  plant  flourishes  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

4.  Rails  make  their  appearance  in  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
Bivers  early  in  August,  and  remain  till  the  frost  warns  them  to 
seek  the  sunny  South. 

5.  Bails  are  easily  killed;  two  pellets  of  small  shot  are  quite 
sufficient  to  knock  them  down.  When  wounded,  they  swim  and 
skulk  with  great  skill. 

6.  The  greatest  number  of  rails  as  yet  killed  on  any  one  tide  is 
one  nundred  and  nine^-five. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


GRBAT  BBD-BRBA8TED   RAIL.      RALLU8  BLBQANS. 


LOOALITT  AND   DBSORIPTION. 

N  his  work  on  the  birds  of  Long  Island^ 
Giraud    thus    describes    this    beautiful 
fowl: — "Bill  along  the  gap,  two  inches 
and  three-quarters;  length  of  tarsi,  two 
inches;   sides  and  forepart  of  neck  and 
the  breast,  bright    orange-brown;    iris, 
bright  red."      Total  length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  us,  seyenteen  inches ;  wing, 
six    and    three-quarters.     Adult,  upper 
part  of  head  and  hind-neck  dull  brown; 
from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  over  the  eye  a  dull  white 
line  terminating  with  brownish-orange;  lower  eyelids  white,  loral 
space  and  a  band  behind  the  eye  dusky ;  upper  part  of  the  body 

brownish-black;    the  feathers  broadly  margined  with  light  olive- 
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brown ;  wing-coverts  dull  chestnut ;  primaries  dark  brown,  inner 
secondaries  and  tail-feathers  same  as  the  back ;  throat  white ; 
forepart  and  sides  of  the  neck,  with  the  breast,  bright  orange- 
brown  ;  abdomen  and  sides  of  the  body  dark  brown,  faintly  barred 
with  dark  brown ;  lower  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  black  spot  near 
the  end ;  the  middle  feathers  black,  barred  with  white. 

The  Rallus  elegans  is  well  known  to  the  Delaware  rail-shooters  as 
the  king-rail.  They  frequent  the  fresh-water  marshes  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  seem  to  feed  upon  similar  food  with  the  sora  rails,  as  they 
are  generally  found  in  the  same  localities.  The  red-breasted  rail 
is  far  more  common  in  the  South  than  it  is  to  the  eastward,  being 
seldom  met  with  beyond  the  reedy  shores  of  the  river  Delaware. 
The  specimen  before  us  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  was  obtained 
while  shooting  soras  below  Chester  last  season. 

The  flesh  of  the  king-rail  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  sora, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  delicate,  but  at  times  equally  as  juicy  and 
tender.  The  Rallus  elegans  affects  fresh-water  marshes  only,  never 
being  found  on  the  seaboard ;  it  penetrates  far  into  the  interior, 
and  has  the  same  wild  and  skulking  habits  as  the  other  variety ; 
its  flight  is  short  and  apparently  labored,  and  it  requires  but  a 
slight  ^^  rap"  to  knock  it  over.  This  bird  swims  and  dives,  when 
wounded,  with  great  dexterity,  and  resorts  to  the  same  artifices  to 
conceal  itself  beneath  the  water  as  the  sora  rail. 

We  shot  one  of  these  birds  on  an  upland  marsh  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavy  wood,  in  the  interior  of  Maryland,  during  the  month  of 
July. 

The  king-rail  is  also  known  as  the  fresh-water  marsh-hen,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  clapper-rail,  which  is  often  spoken  of  af 
the  "salt-water  marsh-hen." 


CHAPTER    XVir, 

OLAPPIR-RAIL,  OB  MUD-HEN.      RALLU8  CREPITANS. 
NOMBNOLATUBBy  ETC. 

UD-HENS,  meadow-clappers,  or  big  rails, 
(for  by  these  appellations  this  fowl  is  more 
familiarly  known  to  the  coast-shooters,) 
are  met  with  along  our  whole  Atlantic 
board,  from  the  southernmost  extremities 
of  Florida  even  as  far  north  as  the  New 
England  States.  The  clapper-rail  is  a 
large  bird,  and  affords  at  times  consider- 
able sport  to  the  shooter:  the  flesh,  however,  notwithstanding  all 

the  arts  of  the  mditre  de  cuisine  to  the  contrary,  is  universally 
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insipid,  dry,  and  sedgy.  This  fowl  is  not  known  in  Europe,  but  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  moor-hen  (Fnrtica  chlorophus)  of  England, 
both  in  its  habits,  size,  and  the  savorless  character  of  its  meat. 

Clapper-rails  are  extremely  shy  and  secret  in  their  habits,  and 
are  only  to  be  found  along  the  salt  marshes  of  the  sea-shore  and 
the  large  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States.  They  are  always  abun- 
dant in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  sometimes  quite  numerous 
in  the  brackish  fens  of  Long  Island.  The  mud-hen  is  a  migratory 
bird,  and  arrives  from  the  South  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  neighboring  States  about  the  middle  of  April.  Though  coming 
unobserved  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  they  soon  make  their 
presence  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  by  the  sound 
of  their  harsh  and  never-ceasing  cackle^  somewhat  resembling  the 
well-known  tremulous  cry  of  the  Ghiinea-fowL  Although  the 
marshes  and  sedgy  meadows,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days 
after  their  first  appearance,  resound  on  all  sides  with  the  unmelo- 
dious  notes  of  these  skulking  birds,  few  or  none  of  them  are  to  be 
seen,  as  they  seldom  take  wing,  and  when  pursued  run  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  through  the  tangled  weeds  and  high  grass  which  always 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  the  haunts  that  they  affect.  In  our  youth- 
ful days  we  have  had  many  a  race  after  a  wounded  clapper,  and 
know  full  well  that  our  powers  of  speed  and  endurance  were  often 
most  fruitlessly  taxed  in  the  arduous  chase. 

The  mud-hen  commences  laying  towards  the  close  of  May;  the 
nest  is  simple,  but  often  artfully  contrived  for  concealment,  having 
the  long  grass  twisted  and  plaited  over  it  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
so  as  effectually  to  conceal  it  from  the  glance  of  an  inexperienced 
observer.  Eight  or  ten  eggs  are  usually  found  in  their  nests:  we 
have  seen  as  many  as  fifteen.  The  eggs  are  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  residents  of  these  parts,  who,  in  fact,  consider  them  far 
superior  in  delicacy  to  those  of  the  domestic  hen.  The  wholesale 
robbery  of  their  nests  is  not  the  only  interruption  that  the  clapper- 
rail  meets  with  during  the  period  of  incubation,  as  the  marshes  are 
occasionally  overflown  during  the  continuance  of  a  northeast  gale, 
and  thousands  of  eggs  as  well  as  old  birds  are  destroyed. 
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Wilson  mentions  an  instance  where  this  calamity  took  place 
tifice  during  one  season,  and,  notwithstanding  these  sad  misfor- 
tnnes,  this  persevering  fowl  commenced  building  anew  the  third 
time,  and  in  two  weeks  their  eggs  appeareML  as  numerous  as  ever. 
On  these  occasions,  hundreds  of  mud-hens  are  destroyed  by  the 
ruthless  hands  of  idle  boys,  and  even  grown  persons,  many  of 
whom  avail  themselves,  as  before  observed,  of  every  opportunity 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  inferior  animals,  from  a  mere  love  of 
cruelty,  or  to  gratify  a  montrous  propensity  for  shedding  blood. 

The  clapper-rail  swims  expertly  and  dives  with  considerable 
facility,  often  remaining  under  the  wnter  for  several  minutes  at 
a  time,  holding  on  to  the  roots  of  the  marine  plants  that  grow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  inlets  and  guts  which  intersect  the  marshes 
whereon  these  birds  congregate. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  flush  them ;  and  the  only  chance  the 
sportsman  has  to  shoot  them  is  by  going  on  the  marshes  in  a  light 
boat  during  a  high  tide,  when,  from  want  of  shelter,  they  are 
obliged,  like  the  soras,  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  are  then  easily 
knocked  over.  When  the  tide  is  not  sufficiently  high  for  this 
sport,  many  may  be  killed  by  moving  noiselessly  along  the  guts  in 
a  boat  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides  for  the  many 
clappers  that  will  ever  and  anon  be  seen  stealing  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  to  drink,  or  to  pick  up  the  small  shell-fish  and  aquatic 
insects  which  are  deposited  upon  the  banks.  A  good  retriever 
would  prove  a  useful  dog  in  these  expeditions,  to  recover  and 
bring  to  hand  the  wounded  birds,  as  when  only  slightly  struck  the 
dapper-rail  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  runs  with  so  much  ease 
through  the  reeds  and  matted  grass  that  few  sportsmen,  no  matter 
how  agile  they  may  be,  can  overtake  them.  The  dog  should  be 
as  small  as  possible;  otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
bird  through  the  twistings  of  the  pathways,  or  rather  archwajrs, 
which  it  forms  all  through  the  reeds. 

The  flight  of  the  dapper-rail  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sora; 
and  being,  if  any  thing,  even  more  slow  and  labored,  it  requires 
but  an  indifferent  shot  to  bring  them  down.    We  have  killed  these 
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fowls  often,  when  in  pursuit  of  other  coast-birds,  on  the  marshefl 
about  Gape  May  and  Cape  Henlopen,  but  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  go  a  foot  out  of  our  way  to  procure  them,  as  they  are  at 
best  but  an  unsavory  dish  for  the  table;  and  we  trust  that  we 
have  never  encouraged  the  weasel-like  propensity  to  take  life  from 
sheer  fondness  of  carnage,  or  perhaps  to  indulge  a  morbid  taste  to 
make  a  great  display  by  the  magnitude  of  our  game-bag. 

DESCRIPTION. 

''The  clapper-rail  measures  fourteen  inches  in  length  and 
eighteen  in  extent;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 
slightly  bent,  pointed,  grooved,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color;  iris 
of  the  eye  dark  red;  nostril  oblong,  pervious;  crown,  neck,  and 
back,  black,  streaked  with  dingy  brown ;  chin  and  line  over  the 
eye  brownish-white;  auricular  dusky;  neck  before,  and  whole 
breast,  of  the  same  red-brown  as  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
wing-coverts  dark  chestnut;  quill-feathers  plain  dusky;  legs  red- 
dish-brown ;  flanks  and  vent  black,  tipped  or  barred  with  white. 
The  males  and  females  are  nearly  alike. 

''The  young  birds  of  the  first  year  have  the  upper  parts  of  an 
olive-brown,  streaked  with  pale  slate;  wings  pale-brown  olive; 
chin,  and  part  of  the  throat,  white;  breast  ash-color,  tinged  with 
brown;  legs  and  feet  a  pale  horn-color." 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


B8QUIMAUX  CURLEW,   OR  SHORT-BILLED   CURLEW. 
BORBALIS. 


BCOLOPAZ 


*  Soothed  by  the  marmim  of  the  sea-beat  shore, 
His  don-gray  plumage  floating  to  the  gale, 
The  curlew  blends  his  melancholy  wail 

With  those  hoarse  sounds  the  mshing  waters  poor." 


1^ 


NOMENCLATURE  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

HIS  large  and  handsome  bird  is  known  to 

our  shooters  as  the  jack  curlew,  or  short- 

-billed  curlew,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

other  variety,  the  Numenius  longerostris, 

or  long-billed  curlew. 

^'The  Esquimaux   curlew  is  eighteen 
inches  long  and  thirty-two  inches  in  ex- 
tent; the  bill,  which  is  four  inches  and  a 
half  long,  is  black  towards  the  point,  and  a  pale,  purplish  flesh- 
color  near  the  base ;  upper  part  of  the  head  dark  brown,  divided 
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by  a  narrow  stripe  of  brownish-white;  over  each  eye  extends  a 
broad  line  of  pale  drab;  iris  dark-colored;  hind  part  of  the  neck 
streaked  with  dark  brown ;  fore-part  and  yhole  breast  very  pale 
brown;  npper  part  of  the  body  pale  drab,  centered  and  barred 
with  dark  brown,  and  edged  with  spots  of  white  on  the  exterior 
▼anes;  three  primaries  black,  with  white  shafts;  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  barred  with  dark  brown;  belly  white;  vent  the  same, 
marked  with  zigzag  lines  of  brown  on  a  dark  cream  gronnd;  legs 
and  naked  thighs  a  pale  lead-color." 

This  bird,  like  most  others  of  our  sea-fowl,  is  migratory,  arriying 
in  the  Middle  States  from  the  South  early  in  the  spring,  and  re- 
maining a  short  time,  feeding  on  the  mud-flats  and  salt  marshes, 
in  company  with  various  others  of  the  feathered  race.  After  this 
they  take  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  Far  North,  where  they 
spend  the  summer  in  breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  The 
short-billed  curlews  travel  in  large  bodies,  and  keep  up  a  constant 
whistling  during  their  journeys.  It  is  possible  that  some  few  re- 
main the  whole  summer  through  in  the  marshes  about  Gape  May, 
for  the  purposes  of  incubation:  such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of 
those  employed  in  shooting  these  birds  for  the  markets.  We  have 
often  met  with  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  May  early  in 
Jnly. 

During  the  breeding  season,  curlews  collect  in  immense  numbers 
on  the  Labrador  coast,  where  they  remain  till  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  then  leave  in  large  companies  for  the 
South.  During  these  months,  and  until  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather,  curlews  are  very  numerous  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  frequenting  the  salt  marshes  and  flats,  where 
they  find  abundance  of  food,  such  as  marine  worms,  shell-fish,  and 
various  species  of  aquatic  insects,  all  of  which  they  partake  of 
greedily.  On  these  mud-flats,  where  numberless  varieties  of  sea- 
birds  collect,  are  great  quantities  of  a  particular  kind  of  shell  or 
craw-fish,  vulgarly  called  fiddlers,  upon  which  the  larger  fowls 
prey  and  soon  become  fat.  This  dainty  food,  however,  though 
very  nutritious  and  excellent,  does  not  improve  the  flavor  of  the 
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bird,  as  their  meat  soon  becomes  coarse  and  sedgy  after  their  arri- 
val among  ns.  In  the  North,  they  keep  more  to  the  open  grounds 
of  the  interior,  and  conseqnently  feed  chiefly  on  seeds,  insects,  and 
berries.  Their  flesh  at  such  times  is  pronounced  delicious,  and 
even  delicate.  We  have  shot  them  within  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  among  us  from  the  North,  and  always  found  them  more 
palatable  than  at  any  other  time.  When  these  birds  associate 
with  field-plovers  and  frequent  the  meadow-lands,  their  flesh  is 
quite  passable,  and  even  sometimes  quite  savory;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  they  are  found  in  such  good  company.  Curlews  are 
very  shy,  and  require  much  caution  to  approach.  They  fly  with 
great  rapidity  when  frightened,  and  require  a  good  blow  to  bring 
them  down.  There  are  many  ways  of  shooting  this  bird:  the 
favorite  plan  is  rowing  through  the  inlets  and  guts  in  a  boat,  and 
killing  them  as  they  fly  backward  and  forward  to  their  different 
feeding-grounds,  or  coming  upon  them  by  stealth,  when,  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  they  are  socially  feeding,  in  company  with  other 
waders,  on  the  insects  and  shell-fish  that  they  find  on  the  bars  and 
points  along  the  creeks.  Great  caution,  silence,  and  a  consider- 
able degree  of  manoeuvring,  are  necessary  to  follow  this  sport  with 
much  success,  as  these  birds  are  extremely  shy  and  easily  put  to 
flight.  When  approaching  them,  keep  near  to  the  shore,  and  also 
under  cover  of  the  land:  it  will  also  be  frequently  necessary  to 
get  out  of  the  boat  and  make  a  long  detour,  so  as  to  get  in  the 
rear  of  the  birds :  we  have  often  obtained  a  raking  shot  at  beach- 
fowl  in  this  way. 

If  one  be  wounded,  he  should  be  made  use  of  as  a  decoy  for 
others,  as  they  are  very  kindly  in  their  feelings,  and  show  a  great 
desire  always  to  assist  a  distressed  companion,  whom  they  will  fly 
around  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus  offer  many  opportunities 
to  kill  several  before  leaving  the  spot.  For  all  kinds  of  coast- 
birds,  when  shooting  from  a  boat,  it  is  best  to  have  a  gun  m  re- 
serve, as  the  most  of  them  are  enticed  within  reach  by  the  cries  of 
a  winged  bird,  and  the  second  volley  in  such  cases  is  oftentimes 
the  most  destructive.  ^^ 
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The  great  mistake  that  city  shooters  make  in  pursuing  coast- 
birds  is  in  the  size  of  the  guns  which  they  make  use  of.  Partridge- 
guns  are  not  suitable  for  this  kind  of  sport;  neither  are  the  full 
duck-guns  the  proper  weapon.  A  medium-sized  gun  is  the  proper 
instrument:  it  should  not  be  too  light,  or  the  bore  too  small,  and 
above  all  it  should  be  forged  to  throw  the  shot  with  great  force  at 
long  distances.  When  going  along  the  inlets  in  a  boat,  keep  a 
bright  look-out  on  the  marshes  adjoining  the  stream,  and  you  will 
often  discover  two  or  three  suspicious-looking  heads  peering  up 
from  among  the  high  grass,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  banks, 
offering  an  easy  shot  to  the  marksman.  We  have  obtained  many  a 
good  shot  in  this  way  which  otherwise  would  have  been  passed  by. 
This  bird  is  not  the  same  with  the  Scolopaz  phaepus,  or  whimbrel 
of  England,  as  originally  supposed,  but  proves  to  be  an  entirely 
distinct  speoies. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


LONe-BILLBD  OUBLBW,  OB  8ICELB-BILL.      NUMBNIUS  LONGIBOSTBIS. 


HABITS  AND  DBSOBIPTION. 

rj         HIS  variety  of  curlew  is  larger  than  the 
^^     preceding  species,  but  not,   perhaps,  as 
numerous;   it  is  a  beautiful   and  noble- 
looking  bird.     The  habits  of  the  sickle- 
bills   are   very   similar   to   those  of  the 
short-billed;     they    frequent     the    salt 
marshes  and  sea-shore  about  the  same 
time  as  the  other  bird,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  Mr.  Giraud's  work  that  numbers  of  them  re- 
main on  Folly  Island,  near  Charleston,  during  the  season  of  nidifi- 
cation,  for  the  purposes  of  procreation. 

^'The  long-billed  curlew  is  twenty-five  inches  in  length  and 

three  feet  three  inches  in  extent,  and  when  in  good  order  weighs 
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about  thirty  ounces ;  but  individuals  differ  greatly  in  this  respect 
The  bill  is  eight  inches  long,  nearly  straight  for  half  its  length, 
thence  curving  considerably  downwards  to  its  extremity,  where  it 
ends  in  an  obtuse  knob  that  overhangs  the  lower  mandible;  the 
color  black,  except  towards  the  base  of  the  lower,  where  it  is  of  a 
pale  flesh-color;  tongue  extremely  short,  differing  in  this  from  the 
snipe ;  eye  dark ;  the  general  color  alone  of  the  plumage  above  is 
black,  spotted,  and  barred  along  the  edge  of  each  feather  with  pale 
brown;  chin,  line  over  the  eye,  and  round  the  same,  pale  brownish- 
white  ;  neck,  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  black ;  spots  on  the 
breast  more  sparingly  dispersed;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  pale, 
plain  rufous,  without  any  spots;  primaries  black  on  the  outer 
edges,  pale  brown  on  the  inner,  and  barred  with  black ;  legs  and 
naked  thighs  very  pale  light  blue  or  lead-color;  the  middle  toe 
connected  with  the  two  outer  ones  as  far  as  the  first  joint  by  a 
membrane,  and  bordered  along  the  sides  with  a  thick,  warty  edge ; 
lining  of  the  wing  dark  rufous,  approaching  a  chestnut,  and  thinly 
spotted  with  black.     The  male  and  female  alike  in  plumage,  kc*" 

This  bird  resembles  somewhat  the  English  curlew,  (Scolopax 
aquata;)  but  the  difference  m  the  plumage  and  length  of  the  bill  is 
sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  English  curlew 
weighs  about  the  same  with  the  American ;  the  bill,  however,  is 
two  inches  shorter.  During  the  season  of  brambleberries,  the  cur- 
lews sometimes  desert  the  marshes  and  fens,  and  resort  to  the  old 
fields  to  partake  of  this  fruit,  and  are  then  free  from  that  strong, 
sedgy  taste  which  they  acquire  while  feeding  on  fiddlers,  snails, 
shell-fish,  and  other  strong  food. 

These  birds,  like  all  their  congeners,  are  very  shy  and  hard  to 
approach.  They  are  often  shot  down  when  in  company  on  the  sand- 
flats  with  other  less  wary  fowls ;  they  are  easily  decoyed,  while 
flying,  by  imitating  their  whistle,  with  which  most  of  our  coast- 
shooters  are  familiar,  and  who  often  draw  them  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  course  by  sounding  their  expressive  notes.  All  sea- 
birds  should  be  fired  upon  while  going  from  us,  afl  they  are  more 
easily  killed  by  striking  them  with  the  feathers  than  against  them. 
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The  long-billed  curlew  requires  a  very  hard  rap  to  bring  him 
down,  and  will  often  carry  off  several  large  pellets  with  him.  They 
usually  fly  rery  high  and  with  great  velocity,  and,  when  in  com- 
panies, adopt  the  wedge  form,  like  ducks. 

These  birds  are  pursued  upon  our  coast  like  other  sea-fowls, 
either  in  boats  or  by  tramping  over  the  marshes.  A  pit  dug  in 
the  marsh  adjoining  some  favorite  feeding-ground  or  point  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  shoot  all  kinds  of  bay-fowl. 

Another  variety  of  curlew,  known  as  the  doe-bird,  is  often  shot 
by  the  bay-shooters;  it  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
varieties.  It  is  also  termed  the  jack-curlew.  Its  habits  are  the 
■ame,  and  it  associates  with  the  other  two  species. 


OHAPTER  XX. 

BLAOK-BBLLIE])  PLOVBR.    OHABADKIUB  APBIOABIU0. 

<*  0*er  the  flat  m«nh  we  mark  the  ploT«n  sweep, 
And,  olostering  cloee,  their  wheeling  connee  keep/' 


THBIB  HABITS,  BTO. 

LACK-BELLIED  PLOVERS,  being  weU 
known  to  most  of  our  sportsmen,  are 
eagerly  sought  after  wherever  they  make 
their  appearance.  These  birds  return 
from  the  South  early  in  May,  and  re- 
main but  a  short  period  upon  the  sea- 
coast  ;  they  then  retire  to  the  high  upland 
districts  to  breed  and  rear  their  young, 
and  during  this  season  feed  upon  berries,  grasshoppers,  and 
various  insects,  and  become  very  fat  and  good-flavored.  At  this 
time  more  particularly  they  are  known  as  the  old  field-plover,  or 
whistling  plover.  Towards  August  or  September,  in  company 
with  the  young  birds,  they  resort  to  the  sea-shore,  and  soon  be* 
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come  sedgy  from  the  change  of  food.  The  plmnage  of  the  joong 
bird  is  quite  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  adult  bird,  in  fact  so  much  so 
that  they  are  frequently  considered  a  distinct  species,  and  are  then 
known  as  the  "bull  or  beetle-headed  plover."  Plovers  generally 
fly  high,  and  keep  up  an  incessant  whistling,  which  being  repeated 
be  the  sportsman,  the  birds  are  easily  decoyed  within  gunshot. 
They  are  very  shy  when  feeding,  and  extreme  care  is  requisite  to 
approach  them.  When  on  the  sea-shore,  they  may  be  shot  by  the 
same  artifices  resorted  to  for  the  killing  of  curlews  or  other  sea- 
birds.  When  on  the  open  plains,  where  they  are  still  more  difScult 
to  be  got  at,  the  use  of  a  stalking-horse  is  an  excellent  plan  by 
which  to  circumvent  them,  and  is  recommended  as  a  highly  suc- 
cessful mode  of  killing  them. 

A  most  capital  manoeuvre,  and  one  adopted  by  some  of  our 
sporting  friends  in  the  country,  is  to  approach  them  in  a  careless 
manner,  either  in  an  old  wagon  or  cart,  or  on  horseback,  as  they 
seldom  take  alarm  at  a  horse  or  a  vehicle  of  any  description. 

Plovers  require  a  very  hard  rap  to  bring  them  down.  This 
variety  is  known  in  England. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  these  birds  move  off  to  the 
South. 

DBSORIPnON. 

"This  species  is  twelve  inches  long  and  twenty-four  inches  in 
extent ;  the  bill  is  thick,  deeply  grooved  on  the  upper  mandible, 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  of  a  black  color ;  the  head 
and  globe  of  the  eye  are  both  remarkably  large,  the  latter  deep 
bluish-black ;  forehead  white ;  crown  and  hind-head  black,  spotted 
with  golden  yellow;  back  and  scapulars  dusky,  sprinkled  with  the 
same  golden  or  orange-colored  spots,  mixed  with  others  of  white ; 
breast,  belly,  and  vent,  black ;  sides  of  the  breast  whitish ;  wing- 
quills  black ;  middle  of  the  shafts  white ;  greater  coverts  black, 
tipped  with  white ;  lining  of  the  wing  black ;  tail  regularly  barred 
with  blackish  and  pure  white ;  tail-coverts  pure  white ;  legs  and 
feet  a  dusky  lead-color;  the  exterior-toe  joined  to  the  middle  by  a 
broad  membrane;  hind  toe  very  smalL 
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''From  the  length  of  time  which  these  birds  take  to  acquire 
their  full  colors,  they  are  found  in  yery  various  stages  of  plumage* 
The  breast  and  belly  are  at  first  white,  gradually  appear  mottled 
with  black,  and  finally  become  totally  black.  The  spots  of  orange 
or  golden  on  the  crown,  hind-head,  and  back,  are  at  first  white, 
and  sometimes  even  the  breast  itself  is  marked  with  these  spots, 
mingled  among  the  black.  In  every  stage,  the  seemingly  dispro- 
portionate sise  of  the  head  and  thickness  of  the  bill  will  distinguish 
this  species." 


QOLBBN  PLOVBR.      OHARADRIUS  PLUYIALIS. 
HABITS,  NOMBKOLATURB,  BTO. 

Thbsb  birds  are  more  beautiful  in  their  plumage  than  the  latter 
variety,  but  somewhat  smaller ;  they  are  also  far  less  numerous. 
Their  habits,  however,  are  pretty  much  the  same,  perhaps  more 
gregarious,  as  they  are  often  seen  in  considerable  flocks  on  the  sea- 
board. The  notes  of  the  golden  plover  are  less  shrill  and  piping 
than  those  of  the  black-bellied  plover ;  they  are  less  timid,  and 
more  easily  decoyed.  These  birds  are  often  taken  for  the  young 
of  the  other  variety.  They  are  known  as  ''frost-birds"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
more  abundant  about  the  time  of  the  early  frosts  of  autumn,  when 
they  are  also  in  good  condition.  The  golden  plover  resorts  to  the 
upland  meadows  in  search  of  berries  and  grasshoppers,  to  both  of 
which  it  is  very  partial.     The  flesh  of  these  birds  in  the  early 
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aatanm  is  most  ezcellent^  and  they  always  command  a  good  price 
when  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets.  As  the  weather  gets  cold 
they  pass  on  to  the  Far  South*  They  breed  in  regions  beyond  the 
United  States ;  they  are  never  very  numerous  in  the  Middle  or 
Eastern  States,  and,  their  flesh  being  savory,  they  are  highly 
prized.* 

DBSCBIPTIOK. 

*^  The  golden  plover  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  long  and  twenty- 
one  inches  in  extent ;  bill  short,  of  a  dusky  slate-color ;  eye  very 
large,  blue-black;  nostrils  placed  in  a  deep  furrow  and  half 
covered  with  a  prominent  membrane;  whole  upper  parts  black, 
thickly  marked  with  roundish  spots  of  various  tints  of  golden- 
yellow  ;  wing-coverts  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  pale  brown,  the 
latter  streaked  with  yellow ;  front,  broad  line  over  the  eye,  chin, 
and  sides  of  the  same,  yellowish-white,  streaked  with  small  pointed 
spots  of  brown  olive ;  breast  gray,  with  olive  and  white ;  sides 
under  the  wings  marked  thinly  with  transverse  bars  of  pale  olive; 
belly  and  vent  white ;  wing-quills  black,  the  middle  of  the  shafts 
marked  with  white;  greater  coverts  black,  tipped  with  white;  tail 
rounded,  black,  barred  with  triangular  spots  of  golden-yellow; 
legs  dark  dusky  slate ;  feet  three-toed,  with  generally  the  slight 
rudiments  of  a  heel;  the  outer  toe  connected  as  far  as  the  first 
joint  with  the  middle  one.  The  male  and  female  differ  very  little 
in  color." 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  plover  known  to  our  gunners ; 
the  flesh  of  the  most  of  them  is  equally  good,  and  when  in  season 
is  highly  prized  by  the  epicure.  The  two  above  described,  how- 
ever, are  the  largest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  species;  the 
others  are  known  as  the  ring-plover,  piping-plover,  kildeer-plover, 
Wilson's  plover,  grass  or  field-plover,  &;c. 

The  last-named  variety,  Tringa  bartramiana,  is  not  a  coast  or 


*  The  golden  plover  frequents  tne  sea-coast  of  the  Bfiddle  and  Eastern  States  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer ;  during  the  autumn  they  resort  to  the  prairies  and 
interior  feeding-grounds. 
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marsh  bird.  They  are  found  moet  commonly  on  the  inland  mea- 
dows and  old  upland  fields,  where  they  feed  on  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  the  various  insects  that  inhabit  such  situations.  They 
are  rery  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  their  flesh  being  delicate, 
juicy,  tender,  and  high-flavored.  The  whole  species  are  wild, 
wary,  cunning,  and  difScult  to  be  approached. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


81MIPALMATBD  8HIPB,  WILLBT,  OR  STONB-CURLBW. 
SBMIPALlfATA. 


SOOLOPAX 


HABITS^  DBSORIPTIONy  BTO. 

S  before  stated,  the  snipe  family  is  ex- 
tremelj  numerous  throughout  this  coun- 
try, and  the  number  and  variety  of 
birds  of  this  species  that  flock  to  our 
sea-coast  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
is  almost  incredible. 

Among  these  shore  or  bay  fowls  there 
is  none  more  conspicuous  or  more  sought 
after  than  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion.    The  shrill  and  incessant  cry  of  the  willet  is  well  known  to 
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eyery  frequenter  of  the  salt  marshes  throaghoat  the  States  oi 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware;  and  this  familiarity  with 
the  peculiar  call  of  this  wary  bird  is  turned  to  terrible  account 
against  them,  as  they  are  easily  deceived  and  decoyed  within  reach 
of  the  treacherous  gun  by  the  skilful  imitations  of  the  shooters. 

The  willet  is  not  known  in  England,  nor  is  there  any  bird  in 
the  country  with  which  it  may  be  said  to  correspond.  Temmick, 
howerer,  notices  it  as  an  accidental  straggler  among  the  birds  of 
Europe.  Willets  come  from  the  South  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  soon  make  preparations  for  laying;  their  nests  are  built  in 
the  marshes,  upon  the  tussocks  and  other  little  eminences  of  earth 
and  herbage  that  are  scattered  about  in  the  dryer  places.  The 
nest  generally  contains  four  tapering  dark-colored  eggs,  which,  like 
those  of  the  mud-hen,  are  said  to  be  good  eating;  in  fact,  we 
know  them  to  be  yery  excellent,  as  we  have  partaken  of  them, 
although  we  did  not  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  nests  from 
which  they  were  filched.  This  bird,  with  most  others  that  build  on 
the  marshes,  sufiers  greatly  during  the  period  of  incubation  from 
the  attacks  of  crows,  weasels  and  foxes,  and  other  animals,  which 
deyour  numberless  eggs  as  well  as  young  willets. 

These  fowls  feed  on  small  shell-fish  and  the  innumerable  variety 
of  aquatic  insects  and  worms  found  on  the  marshes ;  the  flesh 
consequently  is  sedgy,  though  not  fishy.  Young  willets  are 
juicy  and  tender,  and  perhaps  more  esteemed  than  any  other  of 
the  shore-birds;  and,  when  cooked  properly,  are  quite  passable 
when  no  other  kind  of  game  is  to  be  had ;  in  fact,  we  have  heard 
many  of  our  sporting  friends  really  extol  these  birds  when  served 
up,  and  hunt  as  eagerly  after  them  as  if  they  possessed  the  deli* 
cacy  and  game-flavor  of  the  woodcock. 

Willets  remain  with  us  till  October  and  November,  and  some- 
times later,  if  the  weather  continues  agreeable.  They  are  shot 
during  low  tide,  on  the  marshes  and  flats,  and  when  flying  are 
easily  decoyed  by  imitating  their  whistle,  which  is  thought  to 
resemble  the  following  combinations: — PUUwillrmlletj  ptUrwiU' 
willet. 
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Shooters  most  frequently  go  after  these  birds  in  small  boats,  on 
the  inlets  and  gats  that  intersect  the  marshes  whioh  they,  in  com- 
mon with  cnrlewsy  ployer,  &c.  frequent. 

DBSOBIPTIOK. 

**  Length  fifteen  ihches ;  extent  thirty  inches ;  upper  parts  dark 
olive-brown;  the  feathers  streaked  down  the  centre  and  crossed 
with  waving  lines  of  black;  wing-coverts  light  olive-ash,  and  the 
whole  upper  parts  sprinkled  with  touches  of  dull  yellowish-white; 
primaries  black,  white  at  the  root-half;  secondaries  white,  bordered 
with  brown;  rump  dark  brown;  tail  rounded,  twelve  feathers  pale 
olive,  waved  with  bars  of  black;  tail-coverts  white,  barred  with 
olive;  bill  pale  lead-color,  becoming  black  towards  the  tip;  eye 
very  black ;  chin  white ;  breast  beautifdlly  mottled  with  transverse 
spots  of  olive  on  a  cream  ground ;  belly  and  vent  white,  the  last 
barred  with  olive;  legs  and  feet  pale  lead-color ;  toes  half-webbed. 

^^  Towards  the  fall,  when  these  birds  associate  in  large  flocks, 
they  become  of  a  pale  dun  color  above,  the  plumage  being  shafted 
with  dark  brown,  and  the  tail  white,  or  nearly  so.  At  this  season 
they  are  extremely  fat,  and  esteemed  excellent  eating.  Ex 
perienced  gunners  always  select  the  lightest-colored  ones  from  a 
flock,  as  being  uniformly  the  fattest.  The  female  of  this  species  is 
generally  larger  than  the  male.* 

Willets,  as  other  shore-birds,  have  a  strong  affection  for  their 
young,  or  for  a  companion  in  distress,  and  are  ever  ready  to  turn 
from  their  course  to  offer  assistance  at  the  first  call  for  aid,  regard- 
less of  all  consequences. 
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BBD-BRBASTBD   SNIPB.      800L0PAX   KOVBBOBACBNSIB.  » 

HABITS,  KOMBNCLATTTBB,  BTG* 

This  snipe  resembles  very  much  in  size  and  plumage  the  com* 
mon  snipe,  more  particularly  when  in  its  winter  plmnage;  it  is, 
however,  altogether  different  in  its  habits,  as  well  as  in  the  flaror 
of  its  flesh.  The  English  or  Wilson  snipe  frequents  fresh-water 
marshes  only,  while  the  present  species  confines  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  salt  marshes  of  our  Atlantic  States.  The  Eng- 
lish snipe  is  mostly  a  solitary  bird,  while  the  red-breasted  snipes 
congregate  in  immense  flocks  upon  the  mud-flats  and  sand-bars. 
This  snipe,  we  believe,  is  known  to  our  coast-shooters  as  the  brown 
back,  or  dowitcher,  and  we  have  at  times  found  it  more  palatable 
than  any  other  kinds  of  sea-bird,  although  considerably  smaUer 
than  the  curlew,  willet,  or  plover.  Being  so  much  smaller  than  these 
birds,  this  snipe  is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  some  others;  we, 
however,  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  bring  them  to  bag, 
when  on  these  excursions,  oftentimes  in  preference  to  the  other 
birds,  which  are  always  far  more  sedgy,  and  not  unfrequently 
fishy  besides. 

The  red-breasted,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  quail  snipes, 
arrive  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  from  the  South  on  their  way  to  theii 
breeding-grounds  farther  north,  about  the  first  week  in  May,  re- 
main a  short  time,  and  then  stretch  off  for  the  Canadas.  Towards 
the  middle  of  July  they  commence  returning  in  increased  numbers, 
and  remain  feeding  on  the  marshes  till  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  weather,  when  they  take  themselves  to  the  South.  These 
snipes  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  feed  in  thick  masses  upon  the  points, 
and  will  often  allow  a  boat  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  give 
them  a  raking  shot  fore  and  aft,  that  not  unfrequently  spreads 
death  and  destruction  through  the  greater  portion  of  their  affrighted 
ranks.    We  were  present  on  one  occasion  when  twenty-three  of 
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these  birds  were  killed  at  one  discharge  of  a  large-siied  fowling* 
piece;  and  we  have  killed,  repeatedly,  six  or  eight  at  a  shot. 

They  are  certainly  far  less  wary  than  most  other  shore-birds, 
and  when  feeding  in  company  are  always  the  last  to  take  the 
alarm;  they  are  easily  deceired  by  the  bay-shooters,  and  many 
fall  victims  to  the  treacherous  decoys. 

Their  food  consists  of  small  snails,  and  aquatic  insects  that  are 
washed  up  by  the  tide* 

DXSOBIPTIOK. 

^^The  red-breasted  snipe  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  long  and 
eighteen  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  straight,  grooved,  black  towards  the  point,  and 
of  a  dirty  eel-skin-color  at  the  base,  where  it  is  tumid  and  wrinkled ; 
lores  dusky;  cheeks  and  eyebrows  pale  yellowish-white,  mottled 
with  specks  of  black;  throat  and  breast  a  reddish-buff  color;  sides 
white,  barred  with  black;  belly  and  vent  white,  the  latter  barred 
with  dusky ;  crown,  neck  above,  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  black, 
edged,  mottled,  and  marbled  with  yellowish-white,  pale  and  bright 
ferruginous,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  snipe ;  wings 
plain  olive,  the  secondaries  centred  and  bordered  with  white;  shaft 
of  the  first  quiU  very  white;  rump,  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  (which 
consists  of  twelve  feathers,)  white,  thickly  spotted  with  black ;  legs 
and  feet  dull  yellowish-green ;  outer  toe  united  to  the  middle  one 
by  a  small  membrane;  eye  very  dark.  The  female  is  paler  on  the 
back  and  less  ruddy  on  the  breast." 


OTHEB  VABIBTIBS  OF  8H0&S-BIRD8. 

Thebb  are  several  other  varieties  of  the  snipe  species  that  sports- 
men eagerly  seek  after  while  shooting  on  the  sea-shore  marshes; 
it  cannot  be  expected  of  us,  however,  to  describe  all  these  birds. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  forced  to  pass  them  by  with  two  exceptions, 
namely,  the 
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800L0PAX  FLAVIPE8 — ^TELLOWHSHANKS  SNIPE;  AND  SGOLOPAX  VOCI- 
FERUS — TELLTALE  SNIPE,  GODWIT,  OR  GREATER  TELLOW-SHANES 
SNIPE. 

Both  these  birds  are  well  but  not  favorably  known  to  the  market 
shooters  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  they  are  extremely  shy 
and  very  vigilant,  and  often  give  notice,  by  their  shrill  whistle,  of  the 
approach  of  the  pot-hunter  when  he  would  not  have  been  observed 
by  the  less  wary  fowl  feeding  around.  This  habit  of  timely  warn- 
ing their  careless  companions  of  the  danger  that  is  encompassing 
them  has  given  rise  to  their  respective  appellations  of  Greater  or 
Lesser  Telltale.  Notwithstanding  their  uncommon  vigilance,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  often  brought  to  bag,  and  in  the  autumn  their 
flesh  is  not  unfrequently  very  savory.  These  birds  resemble  each 
other  so  very  much  in  their  general  appearance  and  plumage  that 
the  difference  in  their  size  alone  is  the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic 
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** Bat  harkl  what  Bound  ib  that  approaching  near? 
<  Down  close !'    The  wild  docks  come,  and,  darting  down. 
Throw  up  on  CTery  side  the  troubled  waye, 
Then  gayly  swim  aronnd  with  idle  play." 

THIS  AMUSBMEKT   IN  AMBRIOA. 

DjD-FOWL  shooting,  though  not  as  popu- 
lar or  followed  with  the  same  zest  by  the 
sportsmen  of  America  as  it  is  by  those 
of  England  and  other  countries,  is  never- 
theless every  season  attracting  increased 
attention  to  its  real  merits  as  a  manly 
and  exciting  sport;  and  no  doubt,  as 
the  conveniences  for  visiting  our  bay 
and  sea-shores  become  more  widely  difiused  throughout  the  various 
portions  of  our  Atlantic  States,  by  the  opening  of  new  steam- 
boat and  railroad  routes,  our  pleasure-loving  and  novelty-seeking 
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people  will  flock  to  the  Becluded  hannta  of  the  wild  fowl  maoh 
more  generally  than  they  do  at  present.  When  a  fondness  for 
this  kind  of  sport  is  once  awakened  among  us,  we  may  expect 
to  see  our  shooters  excel  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world, 
owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  kind  of  game,  the  freedom 
with  which  they  can  pursue  it,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
will  take  it  up.  This  sport,  at  present,  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  hands  of  those  who  follow  the  occupation  of  killing  wild 
fowl  not  from  motives  of  pleasure  or  healthful  recreation,  but  as  a 
means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  families;  and  the  tables 
of  our  epicures  are  generally  supplied  from  this  source. 

Some  few  of  the  New  York  sportsmen  occasionaUy  sally  forth 
during  the  ducking  season  to  spend  a  few  days  in  shooting  upon 
the  neighboring  shores,  but  the  sport  is  not  considered  sufficiently 
enticing  to  carry  them  very  often  on  such  expeditions.  We  also 
have  a  few  amateurs  in  Philadelphia  who  are  fond  of  visiting  the 
wild-fowl  regions,  but  none  that  are  very  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject, like  Colonel  Hawker  and  many  other  Englishmen,  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  talent  to  the  perfecting  of  this  branch 
of  sport 

Duck-shooting,  to-be-sure,  is  no  child's  play ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  often  attended  with  many  mishaps,  great  hardships,  and 
constant  exposure  to  the  elements,  and  withal  frequently  results 
in  fisherman's  luck,  so  often  quoted.  No  true  lover  of  sport, 
however,  should  be  intimidated,  or,  in  fact,  object  to  these  petty 
inconveniences,  as  it  is  these  very  circumstances  that  afford  the 
chief  enjoyment  and  give  a  keener  relish  to  this  pursuit,  which 
will  in  time  inure  him  both  in  body  and  mind  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  than  the  mere  destruc- 
tion of  game.  We  cannot  expect  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  any 
employment  without  a  becoming  share  of  labor  and  perseverance ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  ducks  the  shooter  will  find  a  wide  field  open 
for  the  exercise  of  both  these  virtues,  as  well  as  many  other  qua- 
lifications alike  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  nobler  deeds.  It 
is  indeed  necessary  for  a  sportsman,  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  amuse- 
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ment,  to  become  acoustomed  to  all  kinds  of  hardships, — ^to  care 
neither  for  the  peltings  of  the  rain,  the  driving  of  the  snow, 
whistling  of  the  wind,  or  the  freezing  of  the  water.  All  snch 
accompaniments  to  his  pursuits  must  be  despised,  and  not  regarded 
as  barriers  to  his  enjoyments ;  but,  as  before  intimated,  their  presence 
must  be  viewed  as  imparting  a  keener  sest  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
sport.  With  feelings  akin  to  these,  the  sportsman  is  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  hardy  and  exciting  occupation  of  wild-fowl  shoot- 
mg  in  all  its  branches  during  the  cold  winter  months  of  our 
northern  country ;  and  such  a  choice  spirit  will  derive  both  plea- 
sure and  healthful  recreation  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  tell  the  sportsman  that  he  must  be 
provided  with  many  essentials  to  assist  him  in  holding  the  elements 
at  defiance,  and  resort  to  every  expedient  to  protect  his  ammuni- 
tion from  dampness,  his  gun  from  rust,  and  his  own  person  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold  and  rain  to  which  he  will  often  be  exposed 
during  these  excursions.  Water-proof  boots,  water-proof  coats, 
woollen  shirts,  drawers  and  stockings,  and  warm  gloves,  are  all 
necessary  accompaniments  to  a  ducker's  wardrobe ;  and,  without 
these  essentials  and  a  strong  heart  besides,  he  had  better  not  enter 
apon  the  rough-and-tumble  sport  of  wild-fowl  shooting  as  followed 
by  an  old  campaigner. 

A  flask  of  good  spirits  is  also  an  important  accompaniment  to 
the  other  necessaries,  but  which,  by-the-by,  should  be  resorted  to 
as  seldom  as  possible ;  for  the  use  of  liquor  during  active  exercise 
often  creates  an  unnatural  thirst,  which,  if  indulged  in  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  produce  a  flush  on  the  cheek  or  a  glow  on  the 
body,  will  most  assuredly  make  the  eye  uncertain  or  the  hand 
unsteady,  and,  moreover,  prove  otherwise  injurious  by  opening  the 
pores  of  the  system  and  making  the  shooter  more  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  cold.  We  have  spoken  more  fuUy  on  this  subject  in 
our  hygienic  directions. 
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OHESAPEAKB    BAT. 

**  AboT6,  MToiind,  ia  BomeroiiB  flodu  we  seen 
Long  lines  of  dncks  o*er  this  their  fitToiite  scene." 

There  is  no  place  in  our  wide  extent  of  country  where  wild- 
fowl shooting  is  followed  with  so  mach  ardor  as  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tribntaries,  not  only  by  those  who  make  a  comfortable 
living  from  the  business,  but  also  by  gentlemen  who  resort  to  these 
waters  from  all  parts  of  the  adjoining  States  to  participate  in 
the  enjoyments  of  this  far-famed  dncking-gronnd.  All  species 
of  wild  fowl  resort  to  these  waters  in  numbers  beyond  credence 
Dr  computation ;  and  it  is  really  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  visit 
these  regions  if  he  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  wonderful 
multitudes  and  numberless  varieties  of  ducks  that  darken  these 
waters  and  hover  in  interminable  flocks  over  these  favored  feeding- 
grounds.  It  is  noty  however,  the  variety  or  extraordinary  number 
of  ducks  on  the  Chesapeake  that  particularly  attracts  the  steps  of 
so  many  shooters  to  these  parts,  as  there  are  other  rivers  and 
streams,  equally  accessible,  where  wild  fowl  also  abound.  But  the 
great  magnet  that  makes  these  shores  the  centre  of  attraction  is 
the  presence  of  the  far-famed  canvas-back,  that  here  alone  ac- 
quires its  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavor  while  feeding  upon  the  shoala 
and  flats  of  these  waters.  It  is  in  quest  of  these  noble  ducks  that 
so  many  repair  annually  to  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  regardless  of  the  myriads  of  other  fowl 
which  are  seen  around  on  every  side.  The  shooter  alone  taxes  all 
his  energies  for  the  destruction  of  this  one  variety,  regarding  all 
others  with  contempt,  and  as  hardly  worthy  of  powder  and  shot. 
The  month  of  October  has  hardly  set  in  before  the  immense  host 
of  ducks  commence  arriving  from  the  North  in  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Among  the  first  of  these  welcome  visitors  will  lie 
seen  the  Anas  albeola,  commonly  known  as  the  butter-ball,  and 
whose  sharp  and  quick  note — quacJc !  quack  !  quack  ! — is  soon  heard 
throughout  the  neighboring  streams  and  marshes,  as  they  ever  and 
anon  spring  up  and  dart  off*  with  amazing  velocity.     Now  may  be 
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Been  the  Anas  boschas,  known  as  the  wild  drake  or  mallard ;  the 
Anas  glacialis,  soath-southerly  or  long-tailed  dack,  with  its  sin- 
gnlar  and  discordant  notes;  and  a  few  others.  As  the  season 
progresses,  the  cold  blasts  of  the  North  bring  down  in  regular 
succession  the  sprightly  little  Anas  mavilla,  black-head  or  blue- 
bill;  the  cunning  Anas  Americana^  American  widgeon  or  ball-pate; 
the  poaching  Anas  ferina,  or  red-head ;  the  wary  Anas  Canadensis, 
or  Canada  goose ;  the  graceful  Cygnus  Americanus,  or  American 
swan;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  Anas  valisineria,  or  canvas-back. 
Now  it  is  that  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  are  filled  to  repletion 
with  the  armies  of  ducks  that  collect  on  the  flats  and  shoals  where 
the  juicy  blades  of  the  valisineria  flourish  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. Now  it  is  that  the  shores  are  thickly  strewed  with  the 
remnants  of  this  aquatic  plant,  puUed  up  from  its  soft  bed.  Now 
it  is  that  the  waters  of  the  bay  are  darkened  by  the  flights  of  the 
winged  host  travelling  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food.  Now 
it  is  that  the  ordinary  quiet  employments  of  the  residents  of  these 
regions  teeming  with  abundance  are  abandoned  for  the  more 
exciting  and  lucrative  occupation  of  duck-shooting.  Every  old 
musket  and  rusty  fowling-piece  is  brought  into  immediate  requisi- 
tion. All  is  bustle  and  confusion  among  the  duckers ;  and  now  it 
is  that  the  neglected  water-dog,  who  has  wandered  idly  about, 
uncared-for  and  unfed,  for  the  past  nine  months,  is  called  familiarly 
and  even  kindly  to  the  heels  of  his  selfish  master.  The  bay  shore 
for  miles  and  miles,  long  before  the  dawn  of  day,  is  alive  with 
shooters ;  and  every  point  is  occupied  with  eager  marksmen,  who 
stand  prepared  with  murderous  weapons  to  give  a  passing  volley 
to  every  canvas-back  that  heedlessly  ventures  within  range.  The 
before  quiet  and  peaceful  shores  of  the  bay  now  resound  with  the 
deafening  volleys  of  the  toling  parties  concealed  behind  the  vanous 
blinds  erected  along  the  banks,  while  the  guns  from  the  boats  and 
masked  batteries  send  booming  over  the  placid  waters  their  echoing 
notes  of  death  and  destruction.  The  wary  canvas-backs,  startled 
in  every  quarter,  fly  here  and  there,  scarcely  knowing  where  to 
repose  in  safety  or  feed  in  peace. 
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HINTS   FOR  DUCKBRS. 

Wild  fowl  are  ever  on  the  alert,  and  always  ready  to  take  alarm 
at  the  least  indication  of  danger,  and  therefore  must  be  approached 
with  the  utmost  precaution  or  waited  for  in  the  profoondest 
silence.  The  plashing  of  an  oar,  the  rattling  of  a  pebble,  the 
rustling  of  a  leaf,  the  bobbing  up  of  a  head,  the  exposure  of  a 
leg,  the  raising  of  an  arm,  or  the  utterance  of  a  loud  word,  will 
often  put  to  sudden  flight  a  whole  flock  9f  ducks  a  few  minutes 
before  feeding  in  fancied  security  almost  within  reach  of  our 
smallest  gun;  therefore,  ^^be  as  still  as  death  itself,  yet  watchful 
as  life  can  make  you." 

The  sense  of  smell  is  singularly  developed  in  wild  ducks,  and, 
when  approaching  them  on  the  water,  it  is  necessary  to  get  to  the 
leeward  of  them.  Colonel  Hawker  very  justly  remarks,  on  this 
point,  ^^  In  following  wild  fowl,  it  is  easier  to  get  within  twenty 
yards  of  them  by  going  to  leeward  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
directly  to  windward^  so  very  acute  is  their  sense  of  smelling.*' 
This  fact  of  their  being  able  to  scent  an  enemy  a  long  distance  off 
is  well  known  to  the  men  employed  in  attending  on  the  decoy- 
ponds  of  England  and  France ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing or  counteracting  the  odor  emanating  from  their  persons, 
they  always  hold  a  piece  of  burning  peat  in  their  mouths  when 
visiting  their  nets. 

DI8TAN0BS  ON  THB  WATBR. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  to  judge  of  distances  on 
the  water,  and  the  eye  is  consequently  often  deceived  on  such 
occasions;  and  a  young  sportsman  not  unfrequently  will  fire  away 
at  wild  fowl  securely  feeding  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  gun  double 
or  treble  the  calibre  of  the  one  he  is  using,  and  then  express  great 
astonishment  that  the  load  should  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
mark,  or,  perhaps,  have  scattered  harmlessly  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  intended  victims.  Experience  and  observation  will  alone  cor- 
rect this  fault. 
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VBLOOITY  OF  FLIGHT. 

VHien  wild  fowl  are  travelling  against  the  wind,  it  causes  them  to 
fly  low  and  closer  together  than  when  going  with  it.  The  velocity 
with  which  ducks  cleave  the  air  is  very  great,  and  argues  strongly 
the  necessity  of  having  the  best  of  guns  and  ammunition,  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  kind  of  sport.  The  barrels  of  duck-guns  should  be  of 
sufficient  calibre  and  length  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  powder, 
so  as  to  throw  the  shot  thickly  and  with  great  force  to  a  long 
distance.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  unassisted  by  the  wind, 
ducks  fly  at  the  rate  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  mUee  an  hour^  as 
has  often  been  proven  by  actual  experiment;  and  the  following 
plan,  adopted  by  Major  Cartwright,  to  ascertain  this  fact  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  is  both  ingenious  and  conclusive  in  its  results, 
and  we  therefore  give  it  in  his  own  words : — ^^  In  my  way  hither,  I 
measured  the  flight  of  eider-ducks  by  the  following  method, — viz. : 
on  arriving  off  Duck  Island  I  caused  the  people  to  lie  on  their 
oars ;  and  when  I  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns  which  were  fired  at  a 
flock  of  ducks  as  they  passed  through  the  latter,  I  observed  by  my 
watch  how  long  they  were  in  flying  abreast  of  us.  The  result  of 
very  many  observations  ascertained  the  rate  of  their  speed  to  he 
ninety  miles  an  hour."  This  celerity  of  flight  is  not  only  wonder- 
ful, but  seems  almost  incredible;  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  well 
substantiated  by  the  observations  of  other  writers  respecting  the 
movements  of  birds  even  less  rapid  than  those  of  ducks.  For 
example,  it  is  not  an « uncommon  occurrence  to  shoot  wild 
pigeons  {Oolumba  migratarta)  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  with  their 
stomachs  filled  with  perfect,  or  rather  whole,  grains  of  rice,  which 
must  have  been  gleaned  from  the  rice-fields  of  the  Southern  States, 
at  a  distance,  perhaps,  of  one  thousand  miles  or  more  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  killed.  Now,  allowing  several  hours  of 
active  exercise  to  be  sufficient  to  digest  this  article  of  food,  or, 
rather,  granting  the  inability  of  these  seeds  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  stomach  for  a  longer  time  than  a  few  hours,  it  is  but  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  birds  must  have  flown  with  astounding  velocity 
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to  have  arrived  at  such  a  distance  from  the  rice-plantations  even 
before  its  last  meal  was  digested.  Still  further  to  elucidate  this 
subject,  we  will  mention  another  well-authenticated  circumstance 
that  has  already  been  referred  to  by  more  than  one  Ynriter.  It 
is  stated  that  a  falcon  belonging  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of 
France,  escaped  from  Fontainebleau,  and  was  captured  again  at 
Malta,  a  distance  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  its  liberation  from  its  former 
prison.  Now,  if  we  suppose  this  bird  to  have  been  in  motion 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  intervening  between  its  escape  from 
Fontainebleau  and  its  recapture  at  Malta,  the  rate  at  which  it 
travelled  would  exceed  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  supposition, 
however,  is  neither  correct  nor  rational,  as  this  species  of  bird 
never  flies  in  the  night;  and  we  must  therefore  grant  it  the  hours 
of  darkness  for  repose,  and  calculate  the  actual  velocity  of  flight 
accordingly.  Allow,  therefore,  that  the  falcon  enjoyed  eighteen 
hours  of  light,  which  is  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  time  in 
opposition  to  our  argument,  and  also  grant  that  the  bird  was  seen 
the  moment  of  its  arrival  at»Malta,  which  is  also  somewhat  impro« 
bable,  the  speed  with  which  it  must  have  flown  is  equal  to  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  or  within  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

OANYAS-BAOK.      ANAS  YALISINBRIA. 

**Noir  all  around  us  rising  trains  appear; 
Wild  whistling  wings  on  erery  hand  we  hear; 
The  alarm  of  death  amid  their  legions  spread. 
In  files  immense  thej  winnow  orerhead." 


THBIB  HIGH   ESTIMATION. 

OTH  with    sportsmen  and    epicures  the 
far-famed  canvas-back  stands  forth  pre* 
eminent  for  the  richness  and  delicacy  of 
its  flesh;  in  fact,  it  is  conceded  in  all 
quarters  that  no  wild  fowl  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe  can  vie  in  flavor  with  the 
canvas-back  of  the  Chesapeake  or  Poto- 
mac.    No  variety  of  duck  is  more  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  sportsmen  of  our  country,  and  no  viand  con- 
tributes BO  largely  to  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  the  table  among 
the  luxurious  followers  of  Epicurus  as  the  presence  of  this  delicious 
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fowl,  Benred  ap  piping  hot,  all  redolent  with  the  captivating  fumes 
of  its  savory  flesh ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Wilson,  "  canvas-backs 
not  only  grace,  bnt  dignify,  the  table ;  and  their  very  name  conveys 
to  the  imagination  of  the  eager  epicure  the  most  comfortable  and 
exhilarating  ideas." 

The  beautiful  appearance,  large  size,  immense  numbers,  and 
juicy  tenderness  of  these  ducks,  during  their  stay  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributaries,  cause  them  to  be  persecuted  with  an  un- 
relenting ardor  by  shooters  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States,  urged  on  not  only  by  a  healthful  desire  for  sport,  but 
doubly  stimulated  by  the  more  selfish  motive  of  gain.  Although 
thousands  of  these  ducks  are  annually  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
Charleston,  the  demand  for  them  at  these  places  is  ever  the  same ; 
and  the  exorbitant  price  that  they  readily  bring — ^two  or  three 
dollars  per  pair — ^is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  our  citisens  hold  them. 

KNOWN  ONLY  IN  AMERICA. 

This  duck  we  are  proud  to  claim  as  solely  American,  there  being 
no  fowl  as  yet  described  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  except  per- 
haps the  pochard  of  England,  that  at  all  resembles  the  canvas- 
back.  This  duck,  however,  is  much  smaller,  and  weighs  at  least 
one-third  less;  and  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  though  good,  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  our  species. 

Before  going  further,  we  will  make  the  reader  familiar  with  this 
beautiful  duck  by  the  introduction  of  Wilson's  description:  — 

^'The  canvas-back  is  two  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  extent^ 
and,  when  in  good  order,  weighs  three  pounds;  the  bill  is  large, 
rising  high  in  the  head,  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and 
three-eighths  thick  at  the  base,  of  a  glossy  black ;  eye  very  small; 
irides  dark  red ;  cheeks  and  foreparts  of  the  head  blackish-brown ; 
rest  of  the  head  and  greater  part  of  the  neck  bright,  glossy,  reddish- 
chestnut,  ending  in  a  broad  space  of  black  that  covers  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  and  spreads  round  to  the  back;  back,  scapulars,  and 
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tertials  white,  faintly  marked  with  an  injfinite  number  of  tranverse 
waving  lines  or  points,  as  if  done  with  a  pencil;  whole  lower  parts 
of  the  breast,  also  the  belly,  white,  slightly  pencilled  in  the  same 
manner,  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  breast,  pretty  thick  towards 
the  vent;  wing-coverts  gray,  with  numerous  specks  of  blackish; 
primaries  and  secondaries  pale  slate,  two  or  three  of  the  latter  of 
which  nearest  the  body  are  finely  edged  with  deep  velvety  black, 
the  former  dusky  at  the  tips ;  tail  very  short,  pointed,  consisting 
of  fourteen  feathers  of  a  hoary  brown ;  vent  and  tail-coverts  black ; 
lining  of  the  wing  white ;  legs  and  feet  very  pale  ash,  the  latter 
three  inches  in  width, — a  circumstance  which  partly  accounts  for 
its  great  powers  of  swimming. 

^^  The  female  is  somewhat  less  than  the  male,  and  weighs  two 
pounds  and  three-quarters.*  The  crown  is  blackish-brown ;  cheeks 
and  throat  of  a  pale  drab ;  neck  dull  brown ;  breast,  as  far  as  the 
black  extends  on  the  male,  duU  brown,  skirted  in  places  with  pale 
drab;  back  dusky  white,  pencilled  like  the  back;  wings,  feet,  and 
bill  as  in  the  male;  tail-coverts  dusky;  vent  white,  waved  with 
brown." 

NATURAL  HI8T0BY. 

Very  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  canvas-back  during  the 
period  of  incubation;  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  duck  tribe 
during  this  interesting  season  is  but  little  known,  as  they  retire  at 
the  breaking  up  of  winter  to  the  far  regions  of  the  Arctic,  and 
there,  in  those  solitudes  never  trod  by  the  wandering  footstejps  of 
man,  they  unmolested  breed  and  rear  their  young. 

Audubon,  however,  informs  us  that  they  breed  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  borders  of  Bear  River,  in  Upper  California;  also 

.  Deember  17,  1849. 
*  We  ure  Just  in  receipt  of  two  couples  of  canTas-baoks,  from  the  Chesapeake, 
the  aggregate  weight  of  which  is  tweWe  pounds  and  a  half,  being  three  pounds  and 
an  eighth  to  each  fowl ;  as  they  are  paired,  male  and  female,  the  weight  is  rather 
onnsnaL  We  occasionally  hear  of  a  seren-ponnd  couple ;  but  such  duohs  are  reiy 
rare,  eren  in  the  height  of  the  season.  We  haye  seen  some  couples  that  weighed 
within  a  fraction  of  eight  pounds;  but  such  are  still  more  rare. 
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in  the  marshes  and  along  the  banks  of  streams  in  many  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Oanvas-baoks  first  make  their  appearance  on  our  waters  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  During  the  time  of  migration 
a  few  are  encountered  upon  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  and  other 
riverSy  but  the  great  body  of  ducks  generally  take  up  their  line  of 
march  straight  for  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  the  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  James,  Elk,  North-East,  Bush,  Gunpowder,  and 
some  other  smaller  streams. 

It  will  now  be  very  naturally  asked  by  the  uninitiated  but  m- 
quisitive  reader.  Why  do  these  ducks  resort  so  particularly  to  the 
above-mentioned  waters  in  preference  to  the  hundreds  of  others 
of  our  noble  rivers  ?  This  question  is  easily  solved  when  we  in- 
form him  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  aquatic  plant  on  which  they  de- 
light to  feed  gro^  luxuriantly  in  these  streams,  and  that  it  is 
seldom  or  never  found  in  other  localities ;  and,  if  met  with  at  all,  is 
generally  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  would  not  furnish  food 
sufficient  for  these  numberless  ducks  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
They,  therefore,  instinctively,  or  perhaps  led  by  the  older  members 
of  the  flocks,  wend  their  way  from  the  bleak  climes  of  the  North  in 
a  direct  course  to  these  favored  regions  of  abundance,  and  where, 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  feathered  tribes  re- 
mained all  winter,  feeding  unmolested  and  undisturbed  by  the 
never-ceasing  reports  of  the  terrible  duck-guns  which  now  spread 
death  and  destruction  on  all  sides.  When  the  canvas-backs  first 
arrive  in  our  waters,  they  are  rather  poor  and  unpalatable,  but 
soon  become  fat  and  juicy,  as  they  are  very  industrious  feeders, 
and  partake  largely  of  the  roots  of  the  valisineria,  or  wild  celery, 
which  is  very  tender  and  extremely  nutritious.  This  species  of 
aquatic  herb,  from  which  the  canvas-back  so  appropriately  derives 
its  scientific  appellation,  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  exten- 
sive  shoals  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  also  on  the  numerous  flats  of  all 
the  rivers  that  empty  their  waters  into  this  estuary.  The  plant 
attains  several  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  small  white  root  very  much 
resembling  young  celery ;  and  it  is  upon  this  delicate  portion  alone 
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that  the  dainty  canTas-back  regales  his  fastidious  appetite,  dis 
daining  the  green  blades,  which  are  left  to  float  off  and  strew  the 
shores  of  the  bay  for  miles  and  miles.  There  are  several  species 
of  dncks  that  are  as  equally  fond  of  the  roots  of  the  valisineria  as 
the  canvas-backs;  bat,  not  being  as  strong  as  this  fowl,  they  are 
not  able  to  dive  deep  enough  to  seize  the  stock  sufficiently  near  tho 
bottom  to  insure  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the  roots.  These  ducks, 
however,  are  always  seen  feeding  with  the  canvas-back,  and  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  in  their  physical  construction  to  the  adaptation 
of  their  wants  by  a  singular  boldness  and  ingenuity.  For  acting 
the  part  of  skulking  poachers,  they  attentively  watch  every  opportu- 
nity to  seize  upon  the  dainty  morsel  the  very  moment  the  canvas- 
back  makes  his  appearance  on  the  top  of  the  water  with  the  root  in 
his  mouth,  and  then,  swimming  off  rapidly  to  a  convenient  distance, 
quietly  ei^joy  the  stolen  repast,  unmolested  by  their  good-tempered 
opponent,  who  soon  dives  down  again  for  another  bcnne-bauche. 

Among  these  cunning  pilferers,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than 
the  red-heads  and  bald-pates,  both  of  which  are  always  found  feed- 
ing in  company  with  the  canvas-back,  and  at  the  height  of  the 
season  are  not  very  far  inferior  to  these  ducks ;  and  it  oftentimes 
puzzles  the  best  judges  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  when 
properly  served.  We  have  seen  the  epicurean  taste  of  some  of  our 
sporting  friends  put  to  the  test  on  this  point  more  than  once ;  and 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  on  these  occasions  are  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  similarity  in  the  flavor  of  these  three  varieties 
of  ducks  during  the  particular  period  that  they  all  feed  exclusively 
upon  the  roots  of  the  valisineria. 

Although  the  canvas-backs  are  excessively  fond  of  the  bulbous 
portions  of  the  Valisineria  Americana,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other 
kind  of  food,  they  are  not  solely  dependent  upon  this  herbal  pro- 
duction for  subsistence,  but  are  obliged  to  resort  to  other  species  of 
aquatic  plants  when  driven  from  the  rivers  and  flats  of  the  upper 
bay,  by  the  large  masses  of  floating  ice,  into  regions  where  this 
vegetable  does  not  grow.  When  forced  by  this  circumstance  to  quit 
their  favorite  feeding-grounds,  the  canvas-backs  betake  themselves 
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far  down  the  bay,  where  the  valiBmeria  is  thinly  distributed  and  the 
shallows  are  more  generally  covered  with  a  different  variety  of 
marine  plant,  known  as  eel-grass.  At  such  times,  the  canvas- 
backs,  being  driven  to  partake  of  this  rank  grass,  as  well  as  small 
fish  and  many  other  less  dainty  articles  of  food,  soon  lose  a  great 
deal  of  that  delicacy  of  flavor  which  alone  seems  to  be  imparted  to 
their  flesh  by  the  use  of  this  water-celery.  K  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  different  diet  for  any  considerable  time,  their  flesh  be- 
comes sedgy  and  savorless,  and  is  not  much  superior  to  many 
other  varieties  of  sea-coast  fowl. 

The  fact  of  the  fondness  of  the  canvas-back  for  this  bulbous 
root,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  savor  imparted  to  their 
flesh  by  partaking  of  it,  has  been  turned  to  useful  account  by 
some  of  our  intelligent  agriculturists,  who  coop  and  feed  the  com- 
mon domestic  duck  upon  the  tops  and  roots  of  the  garden  celery 
for  a  few  days  previous  to  killing  them,  which  plan  is  said  to 
much  improve  their  flavor  and  altogether  destroy  that  rankness 
which  is  often  observable  in  the  barnyard  fowl.  A  friend  of  the 
author,  who  has  fattened  ducks  in  this  way,  assures  him  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  some  of  them  from  wild  ones, 
their  taste  being  so  much  improved. 

The  canvas-back  extends  its  migrations  as  far  south  as  Florida, 
and  is  known  at  New  Orleans  under  the  somewhat  singular  appella- 
tion of  "  canard  cheval."  They  are  much  esteemed  in  that  city 
for  their  delicacy,  but  are  said  to  be  far  inferior  to  those  killed  on 
the  Chesapeake.  Canvas-backs  are  often  met  with  in  the  markets 
of  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  but  they  are  commonly  very  poor, 
msipid,  and  at  times  fishy,  and  not  as  much  esteemed  late  in  the 
season  as  either  mallards  or  teal.  We  are  informed  by  a  firiend  that 
these  ducks  are  very  numerous  in  (Galveston  Bay,  and  at  times  are 
most  excellent  eating. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  the  canvas-backs  resort 
to  wet  prairies  and  fresh-water  ponds,  where  they  feed  upon  the 
seeds  of  various  plants,  more  particularly  those  of  the  wild  oats 
and  water-lily.     This  kind  of  food  being  somewhat  analogous  to 
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that  which  they  partake  of  4n  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  canvas-backs  of  that  particular  region  may  be 
but  a  trifle  inferior  to  those  shot  on  the  fresh-water  shoals  of  the 
North,  where  the  Valisineria  Americana  flourishes  in  such  pro- 
fusion. 

THEIR  SHTNE8S. 

The  canvas-back  is  an  extremely  shy  and  wary  fowl,  and  very 
difficult  to  approach,  except  by  means  of  some  cunningly-devised 
stratagem,  as  there  are  always  sentinels  on  the  look-out  for  in- 
truders, whether  the  mass  of  ducks  be  sleeping  at  night  or  feeding 
during  the  daytime.  When  on  the  water,  they  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  great  distance  from  other  ducks  by  their  constant 
habit  of  diving,  and  when  on  the  wing  they  fly  in  a  wedge-like 
form,  with  considerable  velocity,  and  generally  at  a  great  height. 
When  wounded,  they  dive  very  deep  and  swim  immense  distances 
under  water,  thus  baffling  every  effort  of  the  most  skilful  dogs  to 
overtake  them ;  and  the  sagacious  animals  that  are  trained  to  this 
kind  of  sport  are  perfectly  aware  of  this  circumstance,  as  they 
seldom  or  never  show  any  disposition  to  go  after  wounded  canvas- 
backs  ;  for  they  know  full  well,  from  hard-taught  experience,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  catching  them,  no  matter  how  fast  they  may 
swim  or  how  deep  they  may  dive  in  the  pursuit. 


M0DB8  OF  TAKING   CANVAS-BAOKS. 

In  detailing  the  various  schemes  and  describing  the  innumerable 
contrivances  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  prompted  him  to  adopt 
for  the  purpose  of  circumventing  and  destroying  this  much-prised 
duck,  we  will,  ere  finishing  the  subject,  have  pretty  much  ex- 
hausted the  whole  material  appertaining  to  wild-fowl  shooting;  as 
it  is  to  the  taking  of  this  particular  variety  that  the  energies  of 
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the  whole  shooting  craft  are  devoted  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  they,  in  common  with  numberless  other  ducks, 
congregate. 

TOUNG  DUOKS. 

We  will  first  speak  of  a  most  curious  process  resorted  to  by  the 
shooters  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  decoying  canvas-backs  from  the  flats  within 
gunshot  of  the  sportsmen,  who  lie  concealed  from  observation 
behind  blinds  erected  all  along  the  shore  at  convenient  intervals. 
This  practice  we  have  already  described  in  our  edition  of  ^^  Youatt/* 
under  the  head  of  Newfoundland  Dog,  and  as  there  put  down  will 
transfer  it  to  these  pages,  with  some  additional  observations : — 

<<  This  may  not  be  an  inappropriate  place  to  speak  of  the  won- 
derful mode  of  decoying  ducks,  termed  toling^  so  extensively 
practised  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  where 
the  canvas-backs  and  red-heads  resort  in  such  quantities  every 
autumn.  A  species  of  mongrel  water-dog,  or  often  any  com- 
mon cur,  is  taught  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  after  stones, 
sticks,  or  other  missiles,  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other  along 
the  shore.  In  his  activity  and  industry  in  this  simple  branch  of 
education,  within  the  comprehension  of  any  dog,  consists  the 
almost  incredible  art  of  toliiig  the  canvas-back.  With  a  dog  of 
this  character,  the  shooting  party,  consisting  of  several  persons,  all 
prepared  with  heavy  double-barrelled  duck-guns,  ensconce  them- 
selves at  break  of  day  behind  some  one  of  the  numerous  blinds 
temporarily  erected  along  the  shore  contiguous  to  the  feeding- 
grounds  of  these  ducks. 

^^  Every  thing  being  arranged  and  the  morning  mists  cleared 
off,  the  ducks  will  be  seen  securely  feeding  on  the  shallows  not  less 
than  several  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  The  dog  is  now 
put  in  motion  by  throwing  stones  from  one  side  of  the  blind  to  the 
other.  This  will  soon  be  perceived  by  the  ducks,  who,  stimulated 
by  an  extreme  degree  of  curiosity,  and  feeling  anxious  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  this  sudden  and  singular  phenomenon,  raise  their 
heads  high  in  the  water  and  commence  swimming  for  the  shore, 
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The  dog  being  kept  in  motion,  the  ducks  will  not  arrest  their  pro- 
gress until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge,  and  oftentimes 
will  stand  on  the  beach,  staring,  as  it  were  in  mnte  and  silly  asto- 
nishment, at  the  playful  motions  of  the  animal. 

^^If  well  trained,  the  dog  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  ducks, 
but  continues  his  fascination  until  the  quick  report  of  the  battery 
announces  to  him  that  his  services  are  now  wanted  in  another 
quarter;  and  he  immediately  rushes  into  the  water  to  arrest  the 
flight  of  the  maimed  and  wounded,  who,  struggling  on  every  side, 
dye  the  water  with  their  rich  blood. 

^^  The  discovery  of  this  mode  of  decoying  ducks  was  quite  acci- 
dental, being  attributed  to  a  circumstance  noticed  by  a  sports- 
man, who,  concealed  behind  a  blind  patiently  awaiting  the  near 
approach  of  the  canvas-backs,  observed  that  they  suddenly  lifted 
up  their  heads  and  moved  towards  the  shore.  Wondering  at  this 
singular  and  unusual  procedure  on  the  part  of  this  wary  bird,  he 
naturally  looked  round  to  discover  the  cause,  and  observed  a  young 
fox  sporting  on  the  river-bank ;  and  the  ducks,  all  eagerness  to 
gaze  upon  him,  were  steering  their  course  directly  for  the  shore.* 

^^  These  ducks  will  not  only  be  decoyed  by  the  dog,  but  will 
often  come  in  by  waving  a  fancy-colored  handkerchief  attached  to 
the  ramrod.  We  have  seen  a  dog  fail  to  attract  their  attention 
till  boimd  around  the  loins  with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  then 
succeed  perfectly  well.  The  toUng  season  continues  about  three 
weeks  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  ducks,— often  a  much  shorter 
time,  as  these  birds  become  more  cautious,  and  are  no  longer 
deceived  in  this  way.  The  canvas-back  toles  better  than  any 
other  duck;  in  fact,  it  is  asserted  by  some  sportsmen  that  this 
particular  variety  alone  can  be  decoyed  in  this  mode.     There  aro 


*  B«  this  M  it  flmy,  this  peouliar  fSMulty  of  fiMoiiifttion  on  the  part  of  the  dog 
has  long  been  known  M&d  practised  on  the  deooj-ponds  of  England,  to  a  mnoh 
more  limited  extent,  to-be-tore,  bnt  itUl  sufficient  to  show  that  these  wild-fowl 
shooters,  or  rather  netters,  understand  the  whole  bearing  of  the  operation.  For 
farther  information  on  the  subject  we  refer  oar  readers  to  Bewick's  aoooont  of  the 
decoj-ponds. 
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always  numbers  of  other  ducks  feeding  with  the  canvas-back, 
particularly  the  red-heads  and  black-heads,  who  partake  of  the 
top  of  the  grass  which  the  canvas-back  discards  after  eating  off  the 
root.  These  ducks,  though  they  come  in  with  the  canvas-backs 
when  toled,  do  not  seem  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  dog, 
but  continue  to  swim  along,  carelessly  feeding,  as  if  intrusting 
themselves  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the  other  fowl. 
.  ^' As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  we  are  inclined  to  this 
opinion  also,  and  do  not  recollect  ever  having  succeeded  in  toling 
any  other  species  of  duck  unaccompanied  by  the  canvas-back, 
although  we  have  made  the  effort  many  times.  These  ducks  are  a 
very  singular  bird,  and,  although  very  cunning  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  seem  perfectly  bewildered  upon  this  subject.  We 
were  one  of  a  party  several  years  since  who  actually  succeeded 
in  decoying  the  same  batch  of  ducks  three  successive  times  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  and  slaying  at  each  fire  a  large  number.  We 
counted  out  over  forty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sport. 

"Although  the  toling  of  ducks  is  so  simple  in  its  process,  there 
are  few  dogs  who  have  sufficient  industry  and  perseverance  to 
arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art.  The  dog,  if  not 
possessed  of  some  sagacity  and  considerable  training,  is  very  apt 
to  tire  and  stop  running  when  the  ducks  have  got  near  the  shore 
but  too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  the  guns,  which  spoils  all,  as  the 
birds  are  very  apt  to  swim  or  fly  off  if  the  motion  of  the  animal 
is  arrested  for  a  few  moments."* 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  assured  by  an  experienced 
and  somewhat  veteran  sportsman  that  both  the  black-heads  audi 
the  red-heads  tole  with  the  same  facility,  and  the  former  duck,  if 


*  On  some  partienlar  days,  eren  In  the  midst  of  the  toling  season,  without  aaj 
apparent  reason,  the  toler  is  obliged  to  relinqnish  his  sporty  as  no  artifioe  on  th« 
part  of.  the  dog  wiU  induce  the  ducks  to  come  in,  although  on  the  preceding  daj 
ihfij  may  hare  exhibited  the  greatest  eagerness  to  satisfy  their  curiositj  on  thk 
point.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  fickleness  on  the  part  of  these  fowl  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  m  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  itny  sudden  change  in  the  weather  or  other 
concomitant  circumstances  which  lUQst  generally  influence  the  aotions  of  th« 
feathered  race. 
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any  thing,  even  more  easily  than  the  oanvas-backs.  From  further 
observation  and  more  minute  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  ioUngy  we 
are  now  inclined  to  think  that  very  nearly  all  varieties  of  the 
wild  fowl  can  be  decoyed  in  the  way  above  described;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  canvas-back 
is  more  susceptible  to  this  strange  influence  than  any  other  duck 
on  our  waters.  The  reason  why  we  were  at  first  led  to  suppose 
that  the  canvas-back  alone  could  be  influenced  by  these  playful 
motions  of  a  dog  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  our  never 
having  at  that  time  toUd  wild  fowl  on  other  waters  than  the  Chesa- 
peake, where  the  canvas-back  is  always  to  be  seen  feeding  during 
the  shooting  season  in  company  with  all  the  other  varieties  that 
flock  to  this  favorite  resort;  and  we  had  not  perhaps  considered 
how  seldom  it  was  that  a  bed  of  ducks  could  be  seen  on  these 
waters  that  did  not  chiefly  consist  of  canvas-backs,  as  the  most  of 
the  other  varieties  keep  company  with  these  ducks  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  on  the  refuse  of  the  celery  which  they^  by  their  superior 
strength  and  dexterity,  are  enabled  to  pull  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  rivers.  We  consequently  may  have  been  perfectly  correct  in 
our  assertion  ^^  of  never  having  Mueeeeded  in  toling  any  other  epe- 
eiesofduck  unaccompanied  by  the  eanvcu-baek  ;'*  but  at  the  same 
time  our  inferences  may  have  been  entirely  wrong,  when  we  con- 
sider how  seldom  a  bed  of  ducks  is  seen  on  these  waters  that  is  not 
principaUy  composed  of  canvas-backs.  And,  moreover,  when  we 
consider  the  acuteness  of  vision  and  the  never-ceasing  watchful- 
ness of  the  canvas-back,  we  need  not  be  at  aU  surprised  that  they 
should  be  most  generally  the  first  to  notice  the  dog  or  the  first  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  general  movement  towards  the  shore, — all  the 
oAer  ducks  apparently  following,  although  they  may  be  equally 
under  the  magic  influence. 

This  plan  of  killing  ducks,  though  practised  by  all  the  gentry 
as  well  as  pot-hunters  who  frequent  the  bay-shore,  is  not  altogether 
recognised  as  a  sportsmanlike  way  of  bagging  game,  and  is  for- 
bidden on  some  of  the  grounds  in  possession  of  the  clubs  that  meet 
during  the  shooting  season  at  different  points  in  the  bay.     Against 
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the  utility  of  this  regulation  we  will  not  venture  an  argument.  The 
gentlemen  composing  these  associations  no  doubt  have  good  reasouf 
for  their  restriction.  We  must  confess,  howeyer,  that  we  see  no 
impropriety  nor  any  thing  unsportsmanlike  in  thus  decoying  this 
wary  fowl  within  reach  of  our  guns,  more  particularly  in  positions 
where  all  other  modes  of  getting  at  them  would  surely  fail ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  always  found  a  great  deal  in  the  sport  to 
admire,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  a  high  degree  of 
pleasurable  excitement,  while  witnessing  the  playful  antics  of  the 
dog  operating  so  strangely  upon  his  bewildered  and  silly  victims 
that  BO  soon  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  idle  curiosity  in  death.  And, 
moreover,  if  we  desired  to  act  the  part  of  a  sage,  we  might  also 
draw  a  pretty  moral  from  the  incident,  in  demonstrating  to  our 
brother  sportsmen  that  a  foolish  and  idle  curiosity  even  in  the  brute 
creation  often  results  in  disastrous  consequences  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

Along  some  shores  on  the  Gunpowder  and  Bush  Rivers,  exclu- 
sively devoted  by  their  proprietors  to  toUngj  the  season  for  this 
sport  continues  very  late,  as  the  fowl  are  seldom  or  never  disturbed 
upon  their  feeding-grounds  far  out  in  the  stream,  where  they 
take  immediate  refuge  after  being  fired  at  and  remain  in  per- 
fect security  till  enticed  again  within  gunshot;  and  this  may  be 
accomplished  several  times  during  the  same  day,  and  the  slaughter 
consequently  is  often  enormous.  This  method  of  killing  ducks  is  less 
injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  movements  of  wild  fowl  than  any 
kind  of  boat^hooting  that  can  be  practised,  as  it  never  disturbs 
them  on  their  feeding-grounds,  but  attacks  them  only  when  fool- 
ishly wandering  away  from  their  usual  secure  haunts. 

The  proper  and  most  destructive  moment  to  shoot  ducks,  when 
they  have  been  toled,  is  when  they  present  a  side-view. 

Duck-dogs,  when  behind  the  blinds  along  the  bay-shore,  mark 
the  flight  of  wild  fowl  as  anxiously  as  the  sportsman  himself,  and 
often  by  their  manner  give  evidence  of  the  approach  of  duoka 
before  they  are  observed  by  those  on  the  watch  for  them. 
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BOATING    DUOKS. 

Another  method  of  killing  oanvas-backs  is  that  of  boating  them 
on  their  feeding-grounds  in  small  skifEs,  either  in  the  daytime  or 
during  the  still  honr  of  night  The  latter  plan,  of  conrse,  is  the 
most  destmctive  and  terrifying  to  the  fowl. 

A  large  swivel,  carrying  several  ounces  of  powder  and  a  pound 
or  more  of  shot,  is  placed  on  the  bow  of  a  light  boat,  and,  by 
means  of  muffled  oars  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  it  is  carried 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  sleeping  ducks,  and,  being  fired  into  their 
thick  columns,  great  numbers  are  destroyed  as  well  as  crippled. 
This  plan  of  killing  wild  fowl,  however,  is  very  generally  repro- 
bated by  all  respectable  parties  interested  in  this  sport,  and  is  very 
properly  restricted  by  legislative  enactment.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  general  discountenance  of  the  community  and  the 
severe  penalties  threatening  the  participators  in  this  cruel  plan 
of  butchery,  many  unprincipled  poachers,  who  shoot  for  the  mar- 
kets, boldly  resort  to  this  expedient  to  fill  their  slender  purses, 
in  spite  of  all  law  and  the  universal  execrations  of  those  who  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bay.  These  impudent  and  reckless 
fellows  know  full  well  the  inefficiency  of  all  such  laws,  owing  to 
the  disinclination,  or  rather  want  of  energy,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  enforce  them ;  for,  without  the  assistance  of  those  in- 
terested in  such  matters,  aU  legislative  enactments  in  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  game  soon  become  obsolete,  and  the  laws  are 
BO  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

Strong  efforts,  however,  were  made  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  to  do  something  towards  the  protection  of 
the  wild  fowl  on  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  suppression  of  the  surface- 
boats  and  the  use  of  large  guns ;  but  the  enactment  was  of  little 
avail  as  regards  the  surface-boats,  owing  to  some  unlooked-for 
defect  in  the  framing  of  the  act,  and  we  now  learn  that  there  is 
some  probability  of  its  being  repealed  altogether,  which  we  very 
much  regret:  we  would  much  rather  see  it  made  more  rigid  and 
then  strictly  enforced. 
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NotUng  is  better  calculated  to  drive  ducks  from  their  accustomed 
feeding-grounds  than  the  practice  of  boating  them  at  night;  for, 
being  disturbed  during  their  wonted  hours  of  repose  and  security 
by  an  unforeseen  enemy,  they  soon  learn  that  there  is  no  safety 
for  themselves  under  any  circumstances,  and  have  been  known  to 
abandon  such  places  almost  entirely  after  being  shot  at  two  or 
three  times  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  when  perhaps  the  whole  flock, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  danger,  were  wrapped  in  deep  sleep. 

Boating  ducks  on  their  feeding-grounds,  even  with  smaU  guns 
during  the  daytime,  will  soon  drive  jthem  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  and  force  them  to  find  other  spots  at  a  distance  where  they 
can  remain  undisturbed.  All  modes  of  boating  ducks  are  con- 
demned by  the  sportsmen  visiting  these  parts,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay-shore. 

NBTTINO   DUOKS. 

A  very  ingenious  way  of  taking  canvas-backs  was  resorted  to  a 
few  years  since  by  a  gentleman  living  on  the  bay,  and  which  cer- 
tainly, for  its  novelty,  requires  some  notice  on  our  part.  This 
plan  consisted  in  sinking  gilling-nets  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  ducks  in  diving  would  get  their 
heads  and  wings  entangled  in  its  meshes,  and  thus  miserably  perish 
by  drowning. 

Great  numbers  were  secured  by  this  method  at  first;  but  the 
canvas-backs  soon  entirely  forsook  the  shoals  where  these  nets 
were  placed,  and  did  not  return  to  them  again  during  the  same 
season.  But  what  brought  this  method  more  particularly  into  dis- 
repute, even  among  pot-hunters,  was  the  circumstance  of  the  ducks 
secured  in  this  way  being  so  far  inferior  to  those  which  were  shot^ 
owing  to  their  being  drowned  and  remaining  so  long  a  time  under 
the  water,  as  the  placing  of  the  nets  occupied  so  much  time  and 
labor  that  it  would  not  pay  to  examine  them  oftener  than  once  in 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours;  and  many  of  the  ducks,  conse^ 
quently,  were  under  the  water  during  a  greater  portion  of  this  time. 
The  flesh,  under  these  disadvantages,  became  watery  and  insipid,  and 
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the  ducks,  moreover,  were  very  hard  to  keep,  except  in  excessively 
cold  weather,  on  account  of  their  bodies  absorbing  so  much  water. 
The  whole  system  of  gilling  ducks  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  and 
we  only  mention  it  as  one  of  the  things  that  have  appeared  and 
passed  away.  This  method,  however,  of  taking  ducks  is  not  alto- 
gether new,  as  a  somewhat  similar  plan  is  resorted  to  on  the  coast 
of  France  for  taking  the  scoter-duck,  which  little  fowl  resorts  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on 
the  shell-fish  that  there  abound.  The  fishermen,  or  those  engaged 
in  taking  wild  fowl,  spread  their  nets  at  low  tide  on  the  flats  where 
these  shell-fish  are  found,  being  supported  two  or  more  feet  from 
the  ground,  so  that  the  ducks,  feeding  in  with  the  tide  and  diving 
after  food,  become  entangled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canvas-backs, 
in  the  meshes  of  the  net. 

DUG-OUTS. 

Another  very  successful  mode  of  killing  ducks,  and  one  which 
has  been  very  much  in  vogue  for  many  years  on  our  rivers,  is  the 
use  of  the  dig-outs  or  dug-outs,"^  a  small  kind  of  boat  moored  over 
the  flats,  and  concealed  as  far  as  possible  from  observation  by 
quantities  of  eel-grass  thrown  over  it.  Thus  fixed,  and  surroimded 
by  large  numbers  of  decoys  that  are  previously  anchored  all  around 
the  little  vessel,  the  shooter  patiently  awaits  the  approach  of  the 
wild  ducks  which  are  flying  up  and  down  the  river,  and  are,  of 
course,  tempted  to  dart  down  upon  the  deceptive  decoys,  believing 
them  to  be  others  of  their  own  species  that  are  feeding-  in  perfect 
security,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  greenish  mass  which 
conceals  the  shooter  and  his  boat.  As  soon  as  the  canvas-backs 
have  come  sufficiently  near,  the  shooter  rises  up  suddenly  and 
biases  away  with  his  ponderous  weapon,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction throughout  the  afirighted  ranks  of  his  unsuspecting 
victims. 


*  So  termed  firom  being  oonstraoted  by  exeaTating  the  tnink  of  a  large  tree  «aiB- 
ciently  deep  to  allow  the  person  of  the  shooter  to  lie  concealed  in  it. 
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When  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  ducks  are  flying,  this 
plan  Bucceeds  very  well,  and  offers  considerable  attractions  in  the 
way  of  sport  to  those  accustomed  to  wild-fowl  shooting ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  cold  and  boisterous,  none  should  attempt  it  but  those 
inured  to  the  roughest  usage  and  who  are  perfectly  regardless  of 
die  state  of  the  elements. 


the  surpaob-boat ;  coffin-boat; 
battrkt;  sink,  qe  box. 


UG-OUTS  have  been  entirely  superseded 
during  the  three  or  four  past  seasons,  on 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  surface-boat,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  above  engraving. 

This  ingenious  machine  has  many  local 
appellations.  Those  in  most  general  use  will 
be  seen  at  the  heading  of  this  article,  and 
at  the  close  of  it  the  reader  will  find  explicit  directions,  together 
with  a  skeleton  model  of  the  same  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  building 
one  for  his  own  use. 

The  boat  is  anchored  out  on  the  feeding-grounds,  surrounded  by 
innumerable  decoys,  resembling  as  much  as  possible  the  canvas- 
backs,  and  so  balanced  in  the  water  that  the  most  observant  eye 
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can  hardly  diBtingabh  them  from  the  living  fowl,  as  they  ride 
gently  on  the  surface  and  appear  to  be  employed  in  feeding,  owing 
to  the  constant  motion  of  their  heads  and  body  imparted  to  them 
by  the  quiet  rippling  of  the  water. 

The  construction  of  this  skiff  is  such  that  when  anchored  out, 
loaded  with  the  shooter,  his  ammunition,  and  the  necessary  baUast, 
the  water  is  on  a  level  with  the  deck  of  the  box ;  and  when  re- 
clining, the  occupant  and  all  his  paraphernalia  are  entirely  con- 
cealed from  observation,  insomuch  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  portion  of  this  curious  ambush,  even  when  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  it.  We  have  often  been  amazed  when  gazing 
on  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  flats,  to  see  a  black  figure  rise 
up  suddenly,  as  if  from  the  deep,  and  blaze  forth  a  destructive 
volley  into  a  flock  of  ducks  about  to  alight,  and  then  immediately 
sink  again  from  view.  The  shooter,  having  delivered  his  well- 
directed  fire,  quickly  reloads  his  gun  or  guns,  and  throwing 
himself  again  on  his  back,  awaits  another  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  sport,  which  almost  immediately  follows,  provided  the  day  be 
favorable  for  the  flying  of  wild  fowl.  It  is  better,  in  fact  usual,  to 
have  two  or  more  double-barrelled  guns  in  the  sink,  as  a  great 
many  ducks  are  only  winged  at  the  first  discharge,  and  need  re- 
shooting  to  secure  them. 

Thus,  in  rapid  succession,  immense  numbers  of  canvas-backs,  as 
well  as  other  wild  fowl,  are  killed,  and  the  water  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  is  crimsoned  with  the  rich  blood  and  covered  with  the 
mangled  bodies  of  this  far-famed  duck.  Those  engaged  in  this 
profitable  way  of  killing  canvas-backs  are  always  accompanied  by 
a  companion  in  a  light  sail  or  row  boat,  who  keeps  at  a  respectful 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  his  associate 
as  well  as  running  down  upon  the  adjacent  feeding-grounds  and 
putting  the  ducks  to  flight,  so  that  they  may  chance  to  join  the 
decoys  that  are  set  to  allure  them  as  they  pass  up  and  down  the 
feeding-shoals.  On  the  flats  in  the  coves  near  to  Havre  de  Grace 
and  Spesutia  Island,  where  this  method  of  shooting  ducks  has  been 
more  particularly  practbed  during  the  last  three  seasons,  there  is  • 
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but  little  or  no  current  during  calm  weather,  and  therefore  is 
singularly  suitable  for  this  kind  of  sport.  The  ducks,  after  being 
shot,  will  remain  nearly  in  the  same  place  where  they  dropped  for 
a  considerable  time  without  drifting  away;  the  shooter,  therefore, 
pays  no  heed  to  them  until  he  has  a  large  number  killed,  when  he 
makes  a  signal  to  his  companion  to  come  and  pick  them  up. 

Thd  amount  of  ducks  killed  in  this  way  during  the  four  past 
seasons  is  enormous, — almost  beyond  belief. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Levy,  a  ducker  well 
known  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  his  skill  in  this  particular  sport, 
has  killed  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ducks  in  one 
day,  and  during  the  seasons  of  1846  and  1847  actually  bagged 
seven  thousand  canvas-backs. 

This  system  of  killing  ducks,  we  believe,  was  introduced  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  some  of  the  experienced  wild-fowl  shooters 
from  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  who  now  reap  a  rich  harvest 
from  their  hardihood  and  ingenuity.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
one  of  these  men  to  kill  as  many  as  fifty  couples  of  canvas-backs 
in  the  course  of  a  day;  and  if  the  weather  prove  favorable  for 
this  kind  of  shooting,  they  have  been  known  to  fill  a  small  vessel 
with  ducks  in  two  or  three  days,  which  they  immediately  despatch 
for  the  markets  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia.  These 
worthies  that  pursue  wild  fowl  for  a  living  usually  make  their 
appearance  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  small  yachts,  or  rather  ill- 
looking  sloops,  in  which  they  live  and  stow  away  their  plunder, 
seldom  or  never  visiting  the  neighboring  shores,  knowing  full  well 
the  reception  they  most  likely  would  meet  with  from  the  hands  of 
those  residents  who  also  kill  ducks  during  the  winter  season  to 
sell,  and  consequently,  from  selfish  motives  alone,  are  very  testy 
and  jealous  of  those  rights  which  the  legislature  has  endeavored 
to  guarantee  to  them,  but  which  they  from  a  lack  of  principle  and 
moral  energy  are  incompetent  to  enforce  by  legal  measures. 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  pretty  fresh  and  the  ripple  high,  the 
ducks  are  more  apt  to  notice  the  decoys  than  on  perfectly  mild 
days,  and  are  also  more  likely  to  alight  among  them.   When  ducks 
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are  approaching  the  battery,  the  distance  at  which  they  are  from 
it  is  often  very  delosivey  insomuch  that  the  inexperienced  sports- 
man will  find  himself  continually  rising  up  to  shoot  before  the  fowl 
have  got  over  the  decoys,  and  even  long  before  they  have  come 
within  fair  shooting  range.  This  act  of  ^^  rising  up"  too  soon  on 
the  part  of  the  shooter  is  a  common  fault  with  the  beginner,  and  is 
fatal  to  his  success  in  most  instances;  as  the  ducks,  immediately 
on  his  appearance,  take  the  alarm,  and,  making  a  sudden  turn, 
sheer  off  in  time  to  save  themselves. 

Ducks  should  be  shot  after  they  have  alighted,  or  just  when 
dropping  their  legs,  in  the  act  of  settling  on  the  water,  and  not  a 
moment  sooner. 


DBBORIPnON  or  THB    MODEL,   WITH   PARTIOULAB   DIRBCTIONS   VOB 
BUILDING   A  SINK,  OR  BATTBRY. 

A,  ▲•  The  box  in  which  the  shooter  lies  conoealed. 

B.  A  rim  of  sheet-lead  extending  entirely  around  the  box,  to  prevent  the 
ripple  from  washing  in  upon  the  shooter. 

0,  0,  0.  Another  rim  of  sheet-lead,  as  a  still  further  proteodon  from  the 
ripple. 

T>,  D,  D,  D.  The  platform,  or  false  deck  sorroonding  the  box,  sipported  bj 
carUngi, 

■,■,■,■,■,■,■,■,■.  Mnslin  sheeting,  or  canTas,  stretched  over  the  wooden 
frames  running  around  the  platform. 
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f .  A  board  or  frame  attached  to  o  by  leather  hingee. 

0.  Another  board  or  frame,  tecored  to  the  deck  bj  ttrong  iron  hingea. 

H,  H,  H,  H,  H,  H,  H,  H.  Leather  hinges,  aecaring  the  frames  (on  which  the 
canvas  is  tacked)  to  the  platform  or  deck. 

1,  I.  Wronght-iron  hinges,  constracted  with  arms,  so  as  to  allow  the  end- 
wing  to  fold  OTcr  the  side-wings,  which  are  first  drawn  in  upon  the  deck 
when  the  battery  is  to  be  remored  from  its  position. 

K,  K,  K,  K.  Ropes  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  frames,  and  to 
which  the  canvas  is  also  attached:  this  arrangement  permits  the  wings  to  be 
folded  more  readily  upon  the  deck. 

L,  L.  Points  at  which  a  rope  is  passed  through  the  earltn^t  supporting  the 
deck,  to  the  middle  or  bighi  of  which  rope  the  cable  of  the  head-anchor  is 


M.  Point  at  which  the  foo^4mohor  is  attached  to  the  earimg  supporting  the 
deck. 

Having  given,  we  tmBt,  a  satiBfactorj  explanation  of  the  model, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  special  instructions  as  to  the 
building  of  the  battery.  The  timber  most  usually  employed  is 
one-inch  white  pine,  except  in  the  case  of  the  head  and  /oat  of 
the  box,  which  should  be  made  of  two-inch  oak,  or  some  other 
hard  and  durable  wood.  The  side-boards  and  bottom  of  the  box 
are  attached  to  the  head  and  foot;  and  the  strength  of  the  box, 
as  well  as  the  deck,  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  these 
oaken  timbers. 

The  carlingej  or  small  beams  which  support  the  platform  or  deck, 
are  also  made  of  oak,  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  five  inches  wide 
in  centre,  reduced  at  their  extremities  to  one  and  a  half  inch,  and 
secured  to  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  box  by  means  of  screw-bolts 
or  large  wrought  nails. 

The  length,  width,  and  depth  of  the  box  must  of  course  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  shooter;  for  an  ordinary-sised 
individual,  the  foUowing  dimensions  are  amply  sufficient: — 


Length  of  box 6     8 

Depth       "     1      1} 

Width       "      at  top 2 

Width       ••      at  bottom 1      8 

Length  of  platform  or  deck 12 

Width  "  " „ 7 

Width  or  height  of  rims  of  sheet-lead 4 
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Width  of  the  frames  to  whieh  the  canTM  is 

tacked. 2      1 

Width  of  boards  rand  o,  each 8 

Width  of  canyas  wing  at  the  head 9 

The  deck  is  not  a  perfect  plane,  but  declines,  or  rather  is  graded 
off,  from  the  box  on  every  side  to  the  extent  say  of  one  inch.  This 
dope  or  dip  of  the  deck  permits  the  ripple  to  wash  or  play  over 
the  platform  the  more  secnrely,  having  a  constant  tendency  to  the 
edges  instead  of  the  centre,  where  the  box  is  placed, — ^the  opposite 
of  which  wonld  be  the  case  if  the  deck  was  a  dead  leveL 

The  entire  edge  of  the  box  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  deck, — say  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  to  this  edge 
the  inner  rim  of  sheet-lead  is  tacked,  extending  entirely  around 
the  box,  and,  being  very  pliable,  is  raised  up  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  just  before  launching  the  battery  into  its  position  on 
the  shooting-grounds,  which  precaution  will  prevent  the  ripple  from 
washing  into  the  box. 

The  outer  rim  of  sheet-lead  c,  o,  c,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
extend  entirely  around  the  deck,  that  being  totaUy  unnecessary, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  sea  or  ripple  seldom  or  never  being 
sufficiently  violent  to  break  over  the  foot  or  sides  so  as  to  endanger 
the  comfort  of  the  shooter;  and  when  such  should  be  the  case  it 
is  time  for  the  ducker  to  decamp  for  more  secure  quarters. 

The  head  of  the  battery,  it  will  be  seen,  has  two  eight-inch 
boards.  The  inner  one  G,  as  explained  above,  is  attached  to  the 
deck  by  stout  iron  hinges  I,  I,  made  with  projecting  arms,  so  that 
the  whole  head-wing  may  turn  in  upon  the  two  side-wings,  which 
are  first  folded  up  when  the  box  is  about  being  removed  from  its 
position.  The  other  frame  F  is  secured  to  G  by  strong  leather 
hinges,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  frame  to  which  the  canvas  is 
tacked. 

The  head  of  the  battery  is  always  anchored  to  the  breeze,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  principal  shock 
from  the  wind  and  waves,  and  of  necessily  is  made  differently  as 
well  as  much  stronger  than  the  foot,  by  the  addition  of  the  frame- 
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work  F  and  a,  and  which,  from  their  peculiar  construction  and 
attachment  to  the  solid  platform,  oppose  a  pliable  but  at  the 
same  time  safe  resistance  to  the  shock  of  the  waves. 

It  is  most  important  to  know  exactly  how  to  attach  the  anchors 
to  the  battery,  more  particularly  the  one  at  the  head;  for  without 
proper  precaution  on  this  point  the  whole  machine  would  ride 
most  unpleasantly  to  the  shooter  at  the  slightest  puff  of  Old 
Boreas. 

To  explain  this  more  fully,  we  have  caused  two  points  or  dots 
— ^L,  L — ^to  be  placed  on  the  model  at  the  head  of  the  box,  to  show 
the  position  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  to  which  the  anchor  is 
attached,  and  have  defined  above  the  manner  in  which  the  cable 
of  the  anchor  is  to  be  secured  to  the  Inght  of  this  rope. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  should  at  once  be  obvious 
to  the  greenest  landsman ;  for  the  head  of  the  platform,  being  in  a 
measure  free  from  restraint,  is  permitted  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  with  an  easy  motion,  thus  protecting  the  shooter 
from  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  the  waves  breaking  in  over 
the  deck,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  if  the  anchor  was 
attached  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform ;  as  the  head  of  the 
battery,  during  a  heavy  blow,  would  be  pulled  entirely  under 
water,  and  the  whole  machine,  even  during  a  comparative  calm, 
would  be  subjected  to  a  jerking,  disagreeable  motion. 

The  position  of  the  foot-anchor  we  have  designated  by  the  pomt 
M,  and  requires  no  further  explanation. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  there  is  a  false  bottom,  or  drainage- 
board,  which  takes  up  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  original  depth. 
Notwithstanding  this  additional  loss  of  space,  there  is  still  suiBicient 
room  remaining  of  the  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  not  only  to  ac- 
commodate, but  absolutely  to  hide  below  the  surface  of  the  plat- 
form, the  shooter  himself,  as  well  as  the  sheepskin  or  buffalo-robe 
upon  which  he  reposes. 

As  to  the  amount  of  ballast  necessary  for  a  battery  such  as  we 
nave  described,  that  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  wind 
and  waves,  and  other  circumstances;  it  will  vary,  however,  from 
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fiftj  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  increasing  from  the  lesser  to 
the  greater  amount  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  elements. 
Portions  of  iron  pigs  are  most  convenient  for  ballast. 

When  these  batteries  are  intended  to  be  occasionally  towed  out 
to  their  position  on  the  flats,  they  should  be  made  sharp  at  the 
stem  or  bow  by  the  addition  of  a  false  cut-water;  otherwise  it  will 
require  heavy  pulling  to  get  them  along.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  bay  shooters  are  made  square  at  the 
ends,  and,  thus  constituted,  answer  their  purposes  perfectly  well, 
for  they  move  them  from  point  to  point  only  by  hauling  them  on 
board  of  their  large  row  or  sail  boats,  which  convey  the  whole 
party  on  these  expeditions. 

On  looking  at  the  drawing,  several  decoy-ducks  will  be  noticed 
on  the  platform.  The  bodies  of  these  ducks  are  reduced  in  bulk,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  shaved  down  to  one-third  of  their  original  thick- 
ness, and  permanently  fixed  to  the  deck  at  suitable  intervals,  with 
movable  heads,  which  are  slipped  on  and  off  at  pleasure  by  the 
ducker,  as  he  takes  his  position  in  the  box  or  retreats  from  it. 
The  number  of  decoys  set  out  around  the  battery  is  not  often  less 
than  two  hundred,  and  most  generally  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
even  more.  Each  decoy  has  a  string  several  feet  long  attached  to 
it  from  a  loop  in  the  breast,  and  to  the  end  of  each  string  is  tied  a 
small  piece  of  leaden  pipe  or  other  convenient  metal,  or  even  a 
fragment  of  stone  sufficiently  heavy  to  anchor  the  decoy  and  pre- 
vent its  floating  oflf  from  its  position. 

The  arranging  or  putting  out  of  so  great  a  number  of  decoys 
around  the  battery,  on  a  cool,  blustering  December  morning,  is  no 
child's  play,  we  can  assure  the  uninitiated  reader,  and  is  only 
equalled,  or  rather  excelled,  in  point  of  discomfiture,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  them  up  again  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  wind  the  wet  and  half-frozen  strings  around  each  one  to  prevent 
entanglement  when  placed  together  in  the  boat.'*' 

*  Decoys  made  of  solid  blocks,  such  as  are  uniTersally  used,  oan  be  had  ef 
dnckers  on  the  bay,  if  ordered  daring  the  idle  season,  at  a  moderate  priee,  nngiiif 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  hundred. 
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A  small  pad  or  pillow  for  the  head  to  lie  on  should  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  box,  and  in  severe  weather  the  shooter  will  find  a 
woollen  helmet,  vizor,  or  mask,  a  very  comfortable  contrivance  to 
protect  him  from  the  cold  blasts. 

We  were  formerly  under  the  impression  that  much  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  accidental  sinking  of  these  batteries ; 
but  we  are  now  satisfied,  from  farther  observation  and  the  expe- 
rience of  old  duckers  who  have  used  these  machines  properly  am- 
itructedj  (for  the  early  ones  were  susceptible  of  much  improvement,) 
that  our  fears  are  rather  gratuitous. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Levy,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  rough  but  very  complete  drawing  of  a  battery  from  which 
the  above  sketch  was  taken,  as  well  as  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation upon  this  subject,  assures  us  that  a  box  built  such  as  we 
have  described  could  not,  by  actual  experiment,  be  made  to  sink 
below  the  surface,  when  filled  unth  watery  loaded  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounde  of  pig  iron  and  the  addition  of  two  etout  men. 

This  experiment  we  cannot  but  consider  a  very  extreme  one, 
and  the  result  most  conclusive;  and  we  shaU  no  longer  hesitate  in 
recommending  our  sporting  friends  to  consign  themselves,  without 
hesitation  or  fear,  to  one  of  these  cunning  machines  whenever  a 
fitting  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  ease  with  which  one  of  these  batteries  rides  on  the  surface 
of  the  bay,  even  during  a  heavy  blow,  is  very  remarkable ;  we 
have  been  quite  comfortable  in  them,  when  it  required  two  strong 
oarsmen  to  row  a  light  gunning  skifi*. 
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AliBUSH  OK  THB  FLATS. 

We  noticed  last  season  a  veiy  simple  but  at  the  same  time 
rather  ingenions  contriyanoe  erected  on  the  flats  in  Elk  River, 
from  which  to  shoot  dncks.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the 
kind  beforci  but  presume  something  similar  may  have  been  adopted 
elsewhere  by  others. 

This  ambush  or  blinds  as  all  such  contrivances  are  termed  id 
this  particular  section^  was  constructed  in  this  wise: — 

Some  shooters,  taking  advantage  of  low  tide,  had  driven  intc 
the  soft  mud^  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  widest  expanse  of  feeding 
ground,  and  in  the  very  path  of  the  ducks  as  they  flew  up  and 
down  the  river,  four  strong  posts,  forming  a  square. 

These  posts  or  pQes  were  perforated  on  their  upper  portion, 
which  extended  far  above  low-water  mark,  with  large  holes  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  permit  the  introduction  of  long  hickory  pins, 
which  passed  entirely  through  and  projected  several  inches  from 
the  inside.  Upon  these  pins  thus  secured  was  placed  a  light 
frame,  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
shooter,  who  lay  there  completely  concealed  from  observation  by 
a  profusion  of  cedar  brush  and  eel-grass  piled  around  him. 

The  numerous  holes  in  the  posts  were  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  up  and  letting  down  the  framework  to  suit  the  state 
of  the  tide,  which  was  veiy  easily  accomplished  before  the  sports- 
man took  his  position. 

This  particular  kind  of  blind  was  especially  adapted  for  this 
river,  as  the  narrow  steamboat-channel  is  marked  out  in  its  whole 
course  by  long  poles  thrust  into  the  mud  on  either  border,  each 
one  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  heavy  piece  of  cedar-brush, 
with  which  the  ducks  soon  become  familiar  while  feeding,  and 
therefore  take  no  precaution  to  avoid  while  flying,  which  also  was 
the  case  with  the  blind;  and  most  excellent  shooting  at  times 
was  thus  obtained  from  this  Cunningly-devised  ambuscade. 

The  flats  or  feeding-grounds  on  Elk  Biver  are  quite  extensive, 
and  occasionally  attract  enormous  hosts  of  wild  fowl,  more  eape- 
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cially  when  they  have  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  boats  and 
batteries  on  the  Snsqnehanna  and  Chesapeake,  as  both  these  modes 
of  warfare  are  strictly  interdicted  npon  this  stream.  During  the 
season  of  1850,  we  had  considerable  sport  shooting  over  decoys  off 
the  points  on  Elk  Rirer,  the  weather  being  mild,  and  the  ducks, 
both  canvas-backs  and  red-heads,  being  more  numerous  than  we 
had  ever  before  witnessed  them  on  this  water. 

8T00LIKG  OFP  POINTS. 

Another  method  of  killing  ducks  by  means  of  decoys  is  to  anchor 
them  off  a  short  distance  from  some  one  of  the  many  points  along 
the  bay  or  river-shores,  more  particularly  on  those  points  in  the 
narrows  of  Spesutia  Island.  YHien  the  canvas-backs  are  flying 
and  the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  this  plan  affords  most  excellent 
sport,  and  great  numbers  may  be  killed.  This  kind  of  shooting 
requires  the  assistance  of  a  dog ;  and  none  but  a  Newfoundland  or 
other  hardy  water-spaniel  of  some  good  breed  will  be  able  to  stand 
the  work,  if  the  weather  is  veiy  cold;  as  the  frequent  plunging 
into  the  water  chills  and  stiffens  the  animal  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  often  barely  able  to  walk  or  swim.* 

When  the  weather  is  very  calm  and  the  surface  of  the  river 
remains  unrufSed  by  a  breeze,  although  the  ducks  may  be  flying, 
they  will  not  dart  to  decoys,  more  especially  off  points,  as  readily 
as  if  they  had  a  certain  degree  of  motion  imparted  to  them  by  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  waters. 

For  when  perfectly  still  the  decoys,  no  matter  how  well  made  or 
proportioned,  lose  that  lifelike  appearance  which  they  present  when 
bobbing  up  and  down  as  if  m  the  very  act  of  feeding;  and,  con* 
sequently,  are  wanting  in  their  chief  attraction  for  the  ducks  that 
may  be  on  the  wing  in  quest  of  more  secure  and  fruitful  feeding- 
places. 

*  Beooys  made  of  aolid  blocks  of  wood  tre  preferable  to  those  made  hollow ;  they 
are  less  ezpensiTe  and  not  so  easily  iiOnred  by  the  shot,  and  also  require  fkr  less 
gentle  handling.  From  fifty  to  one  hnndred  are  necessary  for  point-shooting, — ^ths 
more  the  better. 
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We  hbve  before  ns  a  late  nmnber  of  the  S^inrit  of  the  IHmei^ 
which  oontams  an  excellent  article  on  dnck-diootingy  wherein  is 
described  a  yery  ingenious  plan  adopted  by  the  writer  for  impart- 
ing this  particular  motion  to  the  decoys  on  a  still  day ;  and,  as  the 
expedient  is  quite  novel  as  well  as  practicable,  we  shall  transfer 
the  description  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  to  these  pages, 
feeling  sure  that  it  will  prove  serviceable  to  some  of  our  sporting 
friends  under  like  circumstances : — 

^^  Ducks  not  decoying  well  on  calm  days,  of  which  we  had  quite 
a  number  in  December,  we  hit  upon  a  somewhat  novel  expedient 
to  attract  their  attention  to  our  decoys.  A  dosen  stakes  of  about 
two  feet  in  length  were  firmly  driven  into  the  soft  bed  of  the  river, 
at  a  distance  of  some  forty  yards  from  the  bltndj  so  that  at  low- 
water  their  upper  ends  were  quite  a  foot  beneath  the  surface. 
Through  the  tops  of  these  stakes,  on  which  we  had  bored  holes  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  having  rings  of  stout  iron  wire  inserted  in 
them  to  prevent  chafing,  were  passed  strings  of  the  proper  length, 
one  of  the  ends  of  which  was  carried  into  the  blind,  while  the  others 
were  attached  to  the  necks  of  the  decoy-ducks.  These  latter  were 
anchored  by  heavy  anchors  at  such  a  distance  from  the  stakes  that, 
when  pulled  upon  by  the  strings,  the  anchors  remaining  firm,  they 
were  suddenly  drawn  head-foremost  beneath  the  water,  represent- 
ing very  fairly  the  diving  of  the  real  fowl.  The  ends  of  the  strings 
within  the  blind  were  attached  to  small  sticks,  four  in  number, 
being  three  to  each,  and  one  person  could  thus  manage  at  the  same 
time  all  or  a  portion  of  the  decoys. 

^Around  these  dtver$j  (as  we  termed  them,)  which  were  scattered 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  water,  were  set  the  usual  nmnber  of 
decoys,  taking  care  to  place  the  latter  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  strings  of  the  former.  Not  being  aware  of  its 
ever  having  been  tried  before,  we  were  exceedingly  anxious  about 
the  result  of  our  experiment;  and  on  the  first  calm  day,  all  being 
prepared,  we  looked  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of 
ducks  with  which  to  test  its  success.  A  bunch  of  canvas-backs 
passing  down  the  river  soon  came  in  sight,  but  holding  their  way 
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80  far  out  that  we  despaired  of  attracting  their  notice.  When 
directly  opposite,  however,  we  commenced  vigorously  working  our 
diver$j  and,  to  our  surprise  and  delight,  the  flock  immediately 
turned  in,  and,  passing  back  and  forth  two  or  three  times,  came 
up  most  beautifully. 

^^  This  success  at  once  settled  the  question  of  the  utility  of  our 
device,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  on  which  there  was  not 
sufficient  wind  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  water,  we  had  excellent 
sport,  many  fowl  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  almost  every 
bunch  that  were  not  too  far  off  to  see  our  decays  came  up  fear- 
lessly and  without  hesitation ;  with  single  ducks,  or  when  only  two 
or  three  were  together,  we  were  invariably  successful.  Day  after 
day,  the  weather  being  mild  and  calm  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
we  tried  it  with  complete  success,  and  to  this  simple  expedient  we 
owed  decidedly  the  best  portion  of  our  shooting;  its  excellence 
existing  not  only  with  regard  to  the  canvas-back,  but  also  to  the 
red-head  and  scaup-duck.  The  success  with  which  we  met  was 
owing  partly  to  the  exceedingly  natural  appearance  of  the  decoys, 
for  this  number  of  divers  scattered  through  some  seventy  or 
eighty  gave  the  semblance  of  life  to  the  remainder,  and,  creating 
a  ripple  on  the  water,  made  them  show  much  better ;  besides  this, 
ducks  passing  at  a  distance  frequently  do  not  see  decoys,  and  a 
slight  motion  among  the  latter  is  at  once  sufficient  to  draw  theii 
attention ;  this  done,,  their  coming  up  to  such  well-gotten-up  affairs 
follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course."* 


HOLBS  IN  THE  lOB. 

As  the  season  advances,  ducks  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
their  favorite  feeding-grounds  in  the  upper  bay,  owing  to  the  large 
masses  of  floating  ice  that  are  constantly  coming  down  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  smaller  streams  they  are  wont  to  frequent.  The 
canvas-backs  are  now  driven  to  great  extremes  to  procure  food, 

•  Sm  Spirit  of  the  Times,  February  6,  1868. 
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and  are  almost  constantly  on  the  wing  in  quest  of  suitable  spots 
to  diye  down  for  the  still  tender  roots  of  the  valisineria. 

At  this  juncture,  a  cruel  advantage  is  taken  of  the  half-starved 
condition  of  the  poor  canvas-backs  to  entice  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  murderous  guns  of  those  who  lie  in  ambuscade  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Gunpowder,  Bush,  Elk,  and  the  many  other  smaller 
streams  which  are  now  frosen  over.  A  large  hole  of  many  feet  in 
diameter  is  cut  in  the  ice  directly  over  some  choice  feeding-shoal, 
sufficiently  near,  however,  to  the  land  to  allow  of  its  being  raked 
by  the  guns  of  those  concealed  behind  a  blind  erected  on  the 
shore.  Large  numbers  of  wild  fowl,  more  particularly  the  canvas* 
backs,  may  be  killed  in  this  way,  and  the  shooter  can  lie  still  and 
bang  away  at  the  ducks  all  day  long,  as  they  will  oftentimes  con* 
tinue  coming  and  going  as  faat  almost  as  he  can  load,  provided 
they  are  driven  to  the  extremity  we  have  mentioned  above.  These 
seasons  of  scarcity  are  not  by  any  means  unusual ;  and  a  friend 
of  the  author  informs  him  that  he  has  killed  as  many  aa  one 
hundred  and  fifty  canvas-backs  over  one  of  these  feeding-holes  in 
one  day  on  the  Gunpowder  River. 

POINT-SHOOTINe. 

Several  of  the  above  plans  of  shooting  ducks  may  be  said  to  be 
illegitimate  ways  of  sporting,  although  pursued  indiscriminately 
by  all  those  of  our  friends  who  participate  in  wild-fowl  shooting. 
The  really  sportsmanlike  way  of  killing  canvas-backs,  however,  is 
for  the  shooter  to  station  himself  on  some  one  of  the  many  paints 
or  ban  along  the  bay-shore  or  its  tributaries  that  the  ducks  fly 
over  in  their  course  to  and  from  their  feeding-grounds.  Much 
depends,  in  this  kind  of  shooting,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  ele- 
ments; for  neither  pleasure  nor  success  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected if  the  weather  is  intensely  cold  or  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  a  quarter  that  carries  the  ducks  off  from  the  point  rather 
than  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wind  and  weather  prove  favorable 
and  the  ducks  are  flying  briskly,  there  is  not  a  more  delightful  way 
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of  eiijoying  one's  self  than  in  point-shooting.  Great  skill  and 
judgment  are  requisite  to  strike  the  ducks;  and  when  thus  sud- 
denly stopped  in  their  rapid  course^  they  present  a  beautiful  sight 
as  they  come  tumbling  down  with  a  heavy  plaah  from  a  height  of 
one,  two,  or  eyen  three,  hundred  feet. 

It  is  this  kind  of  duck-shooting  that  either  displays  the  igno- 
rance or  dexterity  of  the  sportsman ;  for,  without  long  practice 
in  this  particular  branch,  the  best  general  shooter  in  the  country 
would  appear  to  little  advantage  alongside  even  of  an  indifferent 
ducker. 

The  principal  sites  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  where  sportsmen 
resort  for  this  kind  of  pastime  are  the  points  immediately  about 
Havre  de  Grace,  the  Narrows  of  Spesutia,  a  few  miles  farther 
down,  Taylor's  Island,  Abbey  Island,  Legoe's  Point,  Marshy  Point, 
Bengie's  Point,  Robbins's  and  Bicket's  Point,  Maxwell's  Point, 
and  Carrol's  Island.  There  are  also  some  good  points  about  Elk 
and  Northeast  Rivers,  and  a  few  on  the  western  shore.* 

Carrol's  Island  has  long  been  in  possession  of  a  club  of  sports- 
men, who  regularly  resort  to  this  favorite  spot  during  the  ducking 
season,  and  seldom  return  home  without  being  heavily  laden  with 
the  rich  spoils  of  their  skill.  Not  only  canvas-backs,  but  the 
larger  species  of  wild  fowl,  are  killed  at  Carrol's  Island.  Numbers 
of  swans  and  geese  are  seen  flying  about  these  points ;  and  the 
ambitious  sportsman  will  often  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  down 
with  his  steady  hand  the  most  majestic  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  feathered  race.     If  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  this 


*  There  is  a  eonnderable  differenoe  between  bar-shooting  tjxd  pomt-shooimff.  The 
ktter  we  have  already  desoribed ;  and,  to  make  the  former  intelligible  to  onr  read- 
ers, we  must  premise  onr  remarks  by  stating  that,  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  land  stretching  ont  into  the  bay  to  form  these  shooting-points  is  often  a 
mere  narrow  peninsula,  termed  a  6ar,  over  which  the  dnoks  are  constantly  passing 
and  repassing  to  their  feeding-gronnds,  without  going  out  of  their  usoal  course  to 
weather  the  points,  as  they  would  do  under  ordinary  circumstanoes ;  most  of  the 
shooting,  therefore,  is  perpendicular,  and  consequently  far  more  difficult  than 
when  shooting  directly  off  the  point  Maxwell's  Point  is  thus  formed  by  a  Tery 
narrow  strip  of  land.  The  shooting- points  on  the  Elk  Birer  are  Locust  Point, 
Plumb  Point,  Little  and  Big  Welsh.     Nearly  all  these  shooting-points  are  rented  out 
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laudable  ambition — and  where  is  the  tyro  who  will  not? — ^we  trust 
that  he  may  prove  more  sacoessful  than  we  did  at  oar  dibut  upon 
Bwan-shooting;  having,  much  to  our  mortification,  fired  both  bar- 
rels of  a  heavy  duck-gun  from  behind  an  ambush  into  a  noble  flock 
of  sixteen  swans  quietly  feeding  on  the  water  within  sixty  yards 
of  us,  without  even  as  much  as  rumpling  a  single  feather  of  their 
plumage.  But  then  there  was  a  reason  why,  as  all  sportsmen  have 
good  excuses  for  their  bad  shooting;  at  all  events,  they  strive  very 
hard  to  concoct  plausible  ones,  by  which  to  guU  their  companions* 
But  in  this  case,  unfortunately  for  our  credit  as  a  marksman,  the 
gun  waa  neither  strange,  bad,  nor  overloaded;  neither  did  it  snap, 
hang  fire,  overshoot  nor  undershoot  its  mark;  but  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  is — shall  we  have  recourse  to  so  hackneyed  a  plea? — ^to 
cut  the  matter  short  and  solve  the  mystery,  we  had  no  number  B  B 
shot  in  the  barrels,  one  of  our  companions  having  drawn  the  charge 
the  night  before,  by  way  of  affording  himself  some  amusement  at 
our  expense  on  the  following  day. 

Jokers,  however,  often  get  hurt  with  the  recoil  of  their  own 
weapons ;  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  As  we  were  entirely  alone, 
and  separated  from  the  projector  of  this  trick  when  we  fired  at  the 
swans,  we  suspected  something  wrong,  and  did  not  relate  the  cir- 
cumstance till  after  he  had  confessed  drawing  the  load  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  know  the  result  of  our  first  two  shots ;  and  then, 
greatly  to  his  chagrin,  he  learned  that  we  might  have  had  added 
to  our  lot  of  ducks  several  noble  cygnets,  if  he  had  restrained 
his  silly  propensity  to  make  us  a  laughing-stock  for  the  company. 
Such  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  ourself  in  the  field  of  wild-fowl 
shooting  we  never  again  expect  to  meet  with,  as  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  should  have  killed,  on  this  occasion,  not  less  than  six 
swans,  and  perhaps  more;  for  they  were  aU  huddled  together  in 
such  a  manner,  when  we  drew  on  them,  that  hardly  one  could  have 

escaped  from  the  effects  of  our  fire.* 

' 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  usert  that  we  might  haye  bagged  the  whole  sixteen  hj  otu 
•*  eoup  de  ttuSl,"  or  eren  with  two ;  but  we  do  say,  most  positiTely,  that  Boaroely  one 
eonld  haTO  gotten  off  without  oarrying  a  few  peUets  of  shot  with  him. 
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ART  OF  SHOOTINO  DU0K8. 

We  have  now  nearly  drawn  to  a  close  the  whole  subject  of  wild- 
fowl shooting;  but  little  remains  to  say  further,  except,  perhaps, 
an  effort  on  our  part  to  instruct  beginners  in  the  art  of  shooting 
ducks,  both  on  the  wing  and  water.  Without  some  instructions  on 
this  head,  and  a  great  deal  of  practice  besides,  we  can  assure  the 
most  determined  tyro  that  he  would  make  but  a  poor  show  of 
shooting  among  the  skilful  duckers  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  might, 
however,  stand  an  equal  chance  with  the  oldest  of  them,  provided 
he  could  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  canvas-backs  in  the 
same  predicament  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Spirit  states  that 
some  punters  found  a  flock  of  black  and  gray  ducks  on  the  ice  of 
Little  Greek,  in  Canada;  that  is,  too  fat  to  fly,  and  wanting  in 
energy  sufficient  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  pursued. 

The  particulars  of  this  sporting  incident  being  so  very  curious 
and  unique,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
extract  of  the  letter  containing  the  details,  leaving  it  for  naturalists 
and  sportsmen  to  explain  the  phenomenon  as  they  best  can.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  ducks  could 
become  too  fat  to  fly,  in  the  month  of  December,  in  the  bleak 
regions  of  Canada,  and  doubt  very  much  whether  such  an  occur- 
rence could  be  so  general  under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
plenty  the  most  nutritious  food  might  be.  Might  not  the  singular 
conduct  of  these  fowl  be  attributed  rather  to  sickness  produced  by 
some  unnatural  cause,  or  perhaps  the  eating  of  some  deleterious 
'substance  forced  upon  them  by  the  severity  of  the  weather?  How- 
ever, here  is  the*extract;  we  give  it  as  we  find  it: — 

^^By-the-by,  talking  of  cold,  I  have  a  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance  to  tell  you  in  the  sporting  way.  Two  punters  laat  week 
went  to  the  Long  Island  marsh,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
frosen  up,  for  the  purpose  of  trapping.  Walking  along  the  ice  near 
the  creek, — I  think  called  Little  Creek, — they  saw  a  great  numbei 
of  ducks  on  the  ice,  and  crawled  up  very  cautiously  to  get  a  shot. 
They  were,  however,  much  surprised,  on  coming  near  them,  to  find 
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that  they  did  not  appear  at  all  alarmed,  and  concluded  that  the; 
must  be  frozen,  or  something  of  the  sort;  they  consequently  did 
not  fire,  but  continued  to  approach  until  they  caught  one.  Upon 
this  the  others  scattered,  but  did  not  attempt  to  fly ;  and  a  chase 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  no  less  than  seventy-six,  all 
black  and  gray  ducks,  and  one  wild  goose.  The  next  day  they 
came  across  some  more  in  the  same  way,  and  took  thirty-four:  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  eleyen.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  the  like  of 
that? — a  noYcl  sort  of  duck-hunting !  The  birds  were  actually  so 
fat  that  the  punters  attribute  their  success  in  taking  them  to  their 
inabili^  to  rise  in  consequence." 

Canvas-backs  fly  with  great  strength  and  velocity,  and  require  a 
heavy  blow  to  bring  them  down;  if  winged  only,  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  pursue  them  either  with  a  dog  or  in  a  boat,  as  they  dive 
with  so  much  celeri^,  and  swim  such  great  distances  under  water, 
that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  overtake  them,  or  even  to 
shoot  them  if  within  gunshot,  as  they  only  come  to  the  top  of 
the  water  for  an  instant,  and  duck  down  again  before  a  snap-shot 
could  get  a  range  on  them  even  with  a  light  partridge-gun,  let 
alone  a  heavy  duck-gun.  Dogs  accustomed  to  duck-shooting  soon 
learn  this  fact,  as  before  stated,  and  will  not  be  induced  to  follow 
after  a  wounded  canvas-back  if  able  to  dive.  The  shooter  will 
therefore  see  at  once  the  importance  of  striking  canvas-backs  in  a 
vital  spot.  The  head  and  neck  are  the  portions  wc  should  always 
endeavor  to  hit,  as  a  single  pellet  of  shot  lodged  in  these  portions 
of  the  body  will  do  as  much  execution  as  a  half-dozen  imbedded  in 
the  breast  or  other  fleshy  parts.  To  accomplish  this,  many  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  must  be  run  over 
in  one's  mind  at  a  moment  when  there  is  not  a  second  to  ponder 
on  the  subject.  For  example,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  probable  distance  the  ducks  are  from  us,  their  height,  the  velo- 
city with  which  they  are  flying,  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  &c. 
kc. ;  for  without  a  just  appreciation  of  all  these  particulars  we 
shall  be  very  apt  to  shoot  over  them,  under  them,  before  them,  or 
behind  them.     This  kind  of  rapid  mental  calculation,  though  very 
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troublesome  at  first,  will  soon  become  a  kind  of  intuitive  habit  bj 
practice,  and  the  gun  will  be  found  almost  of  itself  to  take  the 
proper  direction,  seemingly  unguided  by  any  special  will  of  the 
shooter. 


rUKTHBB  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Never  shoot  at  ducks  as  they  are  coming  towards  you;  wait  till 
they  are  on  a  line  with  your  person,  or  till  they  have  passed  you, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  shot  to  penetrate  through  the  thick 
plumage  of  a  duck  when  presented  in  this  position.  As  the  ducks 
are  approaching,  raise  your  gun,  take  sight  on  them,  and  follow 
the  foremost  with  the  eye  and  weapon  until  they  come  immedi- 
ately overhead,  or  rather  in  a  line  parallel  with  your  body;  then 
slide  the  gun  with  a  quick  motion  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
the  flying  colunm,  being  careful,  however,  to  preserve  its  range 
directly  in  their  course,  and  fire  without  stopping  the  motion  of 
the  arm. 

The  distance  which  the  gun  is  thus  thrown  before  the  ducks  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their  probable  distance  from  the  shooter,  the 
velocity  with  which  they  are  flying,  and  the  other  points  already 
alluded  to  above,  all  of  which  must  be  ascertained  in  a  moment  of 
time,  when  the  eye  is  resting  upon  the  birds  along  the  barrel  of 
the  gun.  One  or  two  feet  will  nearly  always  be  necessary  to 
insure  success  in  bringing  down  canvas-backs,  and  sometimes  even 
as  much  as  ten  feet  is  not  too  far  in  advance,  if  the  wind  is 
blowing  fresh  and  the  ducks  travelling  before  it,  as  they  most  fre- 
quently do.     It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  ducks 
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fly  with  amazing  velocity;  and  the  great  error  committed  by  all 
beginnersy  and  even  by  experienced  shooters,  is  that  they  deliver 
their  shot  behind  the  bird.  The  range  of  the  sight  shoold  be 
rather  above  than  below  the  ducks,  to  prevent  the  pellets  from 
falling  too  low  before  reaching  their  proper  destination.  The 
various  points  on  the  narrows  of  Spesutia  Island  are  perhaps  the 
most  frequented  of  all  localities  in  the  upper  bay  for  duck-shooting ; 
and  it  is  seldom  tiiat  the  sportsman  will  be  disappointed  in  visiting 
these  grounds,  as  the  ducks  are  passing  up  and  down  these  waters 
nearly  all  day,  but  more  particularly  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Canvas-backs  commence  flying  very  early,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  sportsman  to  be  up  and  on  the  ground  betimes,  as  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  trying  his  skill  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  light 
enough  to  see  the  ducks  which  he  wiU  hear  moving  over  his  head  in 
uninterrupted  numbers  for  an  hour  before  daybreak.  The  morn- 
ing flights  continue  an  hour  or  two  after  dawn,  although,  as  before 
stated,  many  ducks  keep  in  motion  all  day  long;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  busily  engaged  feeding  after  this  time,  and,  if 
flying,  endeavor  to  avoid  these  exposed  points,  where  they  have 
eveiy  reason  to  apprehend  danger.  Canvas-backs,  in  fact,  are 
disposed  to  keep  clear  of  the  shores  at  all  times ;  but  when  impelled 
by  a  strong  breeze  that  sets  them  towards  these  points,  they  are 
not  easily  turned  from  their  course,  it  not  being  often  necessary  to 
employ  any  kind  of  device  to  screen  the  sportsman  from  observa- 
tion, provided  he  remain  motionless  until  the  ducks  have  come  sufli- 
ciently  near  to  be  in  range  of  the  gun.  It  is  better  that  the  dress 
should  not  be  too  conspicuous :  a  drab  overcoat  and  cap  of  the 
same  color  is  the  most  suitable  for  concealment;  and,  if  possible, 
station  yourself  against  a  bush,  tree,  or  some  dark  object,  if  there 
are  no  blind$  erected. 

When  the  canvas-backs  are  flying  fast  and  in  great  numbers,  an 
eager  sportsman  had  better  take  two  guns  with  him,  and  have  an 
assistant  to  load  while  he  fires ;  and  in  this  way  he  will  get  double 
the  number  of  shots,  without  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  charging 
fast. 
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Captain  Hawker  very  jusdj  remarks: — "Never  look  up  while 
loading;  yon  can  do  no  good  by  it,  and  yon  will  only  put  yourself 
in  a  flurry,  and  perhaps  break  your  ramrod.  If  your  man,  (assist- 
ant,) knowing  you  have  no  gun  loaded,  says,  ^  Look  out,  sir !'  why 
— I  had  almost  said — ^knock  him  down." 

TO  8H0OT  DUCKS  SimNG. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  shooting  flying,  the  tyro  may  feel 
disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  any  endeavor  on  our  part  to  teach 
him  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  shoot  wild  fowl  while  sitting  on  the 
water,  within,  we  will  say,  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  of  our  ambush. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  assure  him  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter 
as  he  supposes,  and  he  will  upon  trial  soon  find  to  his  satisfaction 
what  we  say  to  be  true;  and,  without  paying  proper  regard  to  our 
instructions  on  this  point,  he  will  often  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  ducks  escape  from  his  fire,  when  he  ought  by  due 
management  to  have  killed  at  least  a  dozen  or  more.  It  seems  to 
be  a  very  simple  thing  to  point  the  gun  in  a  direct  range  of  a  flock 
of  ducks,  and  cut  a  complete  lane,  as  it  were,  through  their  ranks 
with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder  and  shot;  but  such,  unfortunately 
for  the  tyro,  b  not  the  case.  The  young  sportsman  generally 
commits  one  of  two  errors  in  shooting  wild  fowl ;  that  is,  he  either 
undershoots  or  overshoots  the  game,  according  to  the  distance  they 
are  from  him.  If  within  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  or  even  seventy 
yards,  the  shot  almost  invariably  passes  over  the  ducks ;  if  beyond 
this  distance,  the  load  most  frequently  falls  far  short  of  the  in- 
tended mark. 

When  the  shot  is  first  impelled  from  the  mouth  of  a  large  duck- 
gun  held  on  a  level,  it  has  an  upward  tendency  from  a  point-blank 
range,  which  it  preserves  for  an  indefinite  distance,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  powder  used  and  the  force  with  which  the  weapon 
shoots.  When  it  has  reached  a  certain  distance  it  begins  to  lose 
the  upward  impetus,  and,  therefore,  must  fall  sooner  or  later 
before  losing  entirely  its  projectile  force.  Any  one  can  easily 
ascertain  this  fact  by  trying  the  experiment  on  the  water,  if  not 
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convinced  of  it  by  previous  observation.  This  being  the  case,  the 
force  of  our  assertion  will  be  readily  seen;  that  is,  when  the  ducks 
are  but  a  short  distance  off,  the  load  will  most  likely  pass  over  the 
spot  within  the  point-blank  range  of  the  gun  and  be  distributed 
some  distance  beyond ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ducks  being 
much  farther  off,  the  shot  will  most  likely  fall  short  of  their  in- 
t^ided  destination,  or,  in  other  words,  drop  within  the  point-blank 
range  of  the  eye. 

When  the  ducks  are  a  short  distance  from  our  station,  the 
foremost  ones,  if  there  be  many,  should  be  in  full  relief  over  the 
sight  of  the  gun ;  and  then,  most  probably,  if  shooting  on  a  level, 
as  is  most  frequently  the  case  on  the  shores  where  wild  fowl  are 
pursued,  the  leader  of  the  troop  which  we  select  for  our  guide  will 
escape  from  the  dire  effects  of  our  volley,  that  shall  spread  death 
and  destruction  in  his  rear. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ducks  are  a  long  distance  off,  be  sure 
that  the  foremost  ducks  are  enturely  under  the  range  of  the  barrels, 
and  then  we  shall  most  likely  rake  the  front  and  middle  columns, 
if  not  sweep  the  whole  mass.  For  other  information  regarding 
shooting  ducks,  we  refer  to  our  chapter  on  wild-fowl  shooting  in 
general,  and  beg  to  close  the  present  subject,  as  some  one  has 
done  before  us,  with  the  spirited  lines  of  Wilson,  descriptive  of 
the  shooting  of  these  celebrated  birds. 

"  Slow  round  an  opening  point  we  eofUy  steal. 
Where  four  large  dacks  in  playftd  droles  wheel. 
The  far-famed  canvai-baeki  at  onoe  we  know. 
Their  Inroad,  flat  bodies  wrapped  in  pencilled  snowt 
The  burnished  chestnut  o'er  their  necks  that  shone, 
Spread  deepening  round  each  breast  a  sable  tone. 
Wary  thej  gaie ;  our  boat  in  silence  glides ; 
The  slow-moTod  paddles  steal  along  the  sides ; 
Quick-flashing  thunders  roar  along  the  flood. 
And  three  lie  prostrate,  Tomitang  their  blood  I 
Th^  fourth  aloft  on  whistling  pinions  soared; 
One  fatal  glance  the  fleiy  thunders  poured ; 
Prone  drops  the  bird  amid  the  dashing  wayes, 
And  the  clear  stream  his  glossj  plumage  layee." 
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THX  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  NUMBERS   OF   DUCES   UPON  CHESA- 
PEAKE  BAT. 

"  Still  files  of  ducks  in  stresming  thoasftnds  poor ; 
At  erery  bend  their  rising  torrents  roar." 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  multitude  of  canvas-backs  which 
annually  resort  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  they  are 
now  said  to  be  far  less  numerous  than  they  were  some  years  ago. 
Of  this  fact  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  but  feel  satisfied  that  the 
species,  although  killed  in  numbers  still  greater  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  can  never  become  extinct,  as  some  persons  appre- 
hend. The  greatest  safeguard  to  the  continuation  of  the  whole 
duck  race  is  the  circumstance  of  their  breeding  in  regions  so 
remote.  They  are  besides  so  prolific,  that  every  succeeding  au- 
tumn will  bring  down  to  their  former  haunts  a  wonderful  increase 
to  the  great  numbers  of  those  that  necessarily  escape  the  general 
massacre.  The  large  and  increasing  demand,  however,  for  ducks 
from  the  Chesapeake  in  particular,  and  the  ingenious  methods 
resorted  to  to  kill  them,  will  no  doubt  eventually  drive  the  larger 
portion  of  the  canvas-backs  from  their  favorite  feeding-grounds, 
and  thus  cause  them  to  become  more  widely  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  them  on  these  waters 
will,  perhaps,  induce  the  erroneous  belief  of  their  speedy  extinction ; 
but  such  a  thing  we  deem  impossible,  owing,  as  already  stated,  to 
the  habits  of  the  whole  duck  tribe  during  the  period  of  incubation. 
During  the  season  of  1850  and  1851,  canvas-backs  were  very 
plenty,  and,  owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather  and 
the  consequent  increased  slaughter  of  them  from  the  surface-boats, 
they  were  sold  at  unprecedented  low  prices  in  our  markets. 

The  early  portion  of  the  season  of  1854  and  1855  was  equally 
prolific  of  the  feathered  race,  insomuch  that  greater  slaughter  of 
wild  fowl  was  made  on  the  flats  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  than  in  any  previous  year.  No  less  than  three  thou- 
sand head  of  various  kinds  of  ducks  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Havre  de  Grace  alone  on  the  first  day  which  the  duckers  in  a  body 
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agreed  to  make  use  of  their  batteries.  The  temperature  during 
the  months  of  October  and  Noveml)er  of  the  following  season  of 
1855  and  1856  being  uncommonly  moderate,  but  few  canyas-backs, 
comparatively  speaking,  made  their  appearance  on  the  Chesapeake 
before  December.  The  weather  soon  after  becoming  intensely  cold, 
and  continuing  so  for  several  weeks,  the  destruction  of  ducks  on 
those  far-famed  feeding-grounds  was  necessarily  quite  limited  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  years,  and  all  descriptions  of  wild 
fowl  sold  in  our  markets  at  very  high  prices. 


CHAPTER  XXIV- 

DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  DUOKS. 
RED-HEADED  DUOK,   OR  RED-HEAD.      ANAS  FERINA. 

*'  Beyond  &  point,  just  opening  to  the  Tiew, 
A  fleet  of  dnckB  collect  their  scattered  crew ; 
Part,  soon  alarmed,  with  sadden  splattering,  soar, 
The  rest,  remaining,  seek  the  farther  shore." 


d^^^j;^3--^ 


HABITS,  DESCRIPTION,  ETC. 

ELE  red-bead,  second  alone  in  delicacy  of 

flavor  to  the  canvas-back,  will  now  claim 

our  attention.     It  frequents  very  mnch 

the  same  grounds  with  the  preceding 

variety,   although    not    so    exclusively 

wedded  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 

but    that    it  can    be   found    in   other 

localities  in  considerable  profusion,  even 

during  the  luxuriance  of  the  valisineria.     The  red-head,  like  the 

poachard,  or  bald-pate,  feeds  on  the  blades  of  the  water-celery, 
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when  it  cannot  filch  the  tender  roots  from  the  canyas-backs.  It 
is  often  shot  in  the  Delaware,  Hudson,  and  other  rivers,  and  visits 
the  streams  of  the  South  as  the  winter  progresses.  The  flesh  of 
these  fowls  is  so  near  akin  to  that  of  the  canvas-backs,  that  the 
most  delicate  palate  can  hardly  distinguish  one  from  the  other;  and 
we  have  seen  many  amusing  mistakes  made  by  persons  professing 
to  be  able  to  tell  one  duck  from  the  other  when  served  for  the 
table. 

'^The  red-head  is  twenty  inches  in  length  and  two  feet  six 
inches  in  extent;  bill  dark  slate,  sometimes  black,  two  inches 
long,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base,  furnished 
with  a  large  broad  nail  at  the  extremity;  irides  flame-colored; 
plumage  of  the  head  long,  velvety  and  inflated,  running  high 
above  the  base  of  the  bill ;  head,  and  about  two  inches  of  the 
neck,  deep  glossy  reddish-chestnut ;  rest  of  the  neck  and  uppei 
part  of  the  breast  black,  spreading  round  to  the  back ;  belly  white, 
becoming  dusky  towards  the  vent  by  closely-marked  undulating 
lines  of  black ;  back  and  scapulars  bluish-white,  rendered  gray  by 
numerous  transverse  waving  lines  of  black;  lesser  wing-coverts 
brownish-ash ;  wing-quills  very  pale  slate,  dusky  at  the  tips ;  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  sides  under  the  wings  brownish-black,  crossed 
with  regular  zigzag  lines  of  whitish ;  vent,  rump,  and  tail-coverts, 
black;  legs  and  feet  dark  ash."  The  female  has  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  dusky  brown,  and  the  plumage  generally  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  of  the  male. 

The  red-head  weighs  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 

This  duck  resembles  very  closely  the  poachard,  red-headed 
widgeon,  or  dun-bird,  of  England,  and  is  considered  by  many  as 
the  same  identical  bird.  The  description  of  the  one  corresponds 
very  much  with  that  of  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following, 
taken  from  Daniel.  ''  The  poachard  is  about  the  size  of  a  widgeon, 
weighs  one  pound  twelve  ounces;  its  length  is  nineteen  inches; 
breadth  two  feet  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  broader  than  the  widgeon's^ 
of  a  deep  lead-color,  with  a  black  tip ;  irides  orange ;  the  head 
and  neck  deep  chestnut ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
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and  upper  part  of  the  baek,  dusky  black ;  scapulars  and  wing- 
ooverts  nearest  the  body  of  a  grayish  white,  elegantly  marked 
with  narrow  lines  of  black ;  the  exterior  wing-coverts  and  quills 
dusky  brown ;  the  belly  ash-colored  and  brown ;  the  tail  consists 
of  twelve  short  feathers  of  a  deep  gray ;  the  legs  lead-colored. 
The  female  has  the  head  of  a  pale  reddish-brown,"  &c. 

From  the  above  description,  and  the  investigations  of  naturalists, 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  these  two  birds  are  identical ;  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  in- 
troduce a  short  history  of  the  plan  pursued  in  England  for  the 
capture  of  this  fowl  upon  an  extensive  scale : — 

^^  These  birds  (poachards)  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  London 
poulterers,  under  the  name  of  dun-birds,  as  they  are  deemed  ex- 
cellent eating.  The  greater  part  of  what  appear  in  the  markets  are 
caught  in  decoys;  but  the  construction  and  mode  of  working  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  wherein  the  other  wild  fowl  are  taken. 
A  decoy  for  dun-birds  is  called  a  flight-pond,  and  has  nets  fastened 
to  tall  stout  poles  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  long ;  at  the  bottom 
of  each  pole  is  a  box  fixed,  filled  with  heavy  stones,  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  poles  and  nets  the  instant  an  iron  pin  is  withdrawn, 
which  retains  the  nets  and  poles  flat  upon  the  reeds,  small  willow 
boughs,  or  furze ;  within  the  nets  are  small  pens  made  of  reeds, 
about  three  feet  high,  for  the  reception  of  the  birds  that  strike 
against  the  net  and  fall  down ;  and  such  is  the  form  and  shortness 
of  wing  in  the  poachard,  that  they  cannot  ascend  again  from  their 
little  enclosures  if  they  would;  besides,  the  numbers  which  are 
usually  knocked  into  these  pens  preclude  all  chance  of  escape 
from  them  by  the  wing.  A  decoy-man  will  sometimes  allow  the 
haunt  of  dun-birds  to  be  so  great  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pond  shall  be  covered  with  them  previous  to  his  attempting  to  take 
one.  Upon  such  occasions,  he  bespeaks  all  the  assistants  he  can 
get,  to  complete  the  slaughter  by  breaking  their  necks.  When  all 
is  ready,  the  dun-birds  are  roused  from  the  pond ;  and,  as  all  wild 
fowl  rise  against  the  wind,  the  poles  in  that  quarter  are  unpinned, 
and  fly  up  with  the  nets  at  the  instant  the  dun-birds  begin  to  leant 
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the  Borface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  meet  them  in  their  first  ascent, 
and  are  thus  beat  down  by  hundreds.  At  the  pond  of  Mr.  Burton, 
at  Ooldanger,  in  Essex,  as  many  poachards  have  been  taken  at  one 
drop  as  filled  a  wagon,  so  as  to  require  four  stout  horses  to  carry 
them  away ;  and  the  lower  birds  in  the  pens  have  been  known  to 
be  killed  and  pressed  entirely  flat  from  the  numbers  of  their  com- 
panions heaped  above  them  by  the  fatal  stoppage  of  the  poles  and 
nets." 


ANAS  AMERICANA.      AMERICAN  WIDGEON,  OR  BALD-PAT^. 

HIS  fowl,  like  the  red-bead,  during  its 
sojourn  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac, 
I  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  canvas- 
back,  upon  whose  superior  skill  in  diving 
it  depends  for  a  supply  of  the  tender  root 
of  the  valisineria,  which  it  filches  from 
these  ducks  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the 
top  of  the  water  with  it  in  their  mouths. 
The  bald-pates,  as  these  ducks  are  most  commonly  called  on  the 
Chesapeake,  are  not  far  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  canvas-back,  and 
when  in  good  order  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
above  duck.  Those  killed  on  other  streams,  though  excellent 
eating,  will  not  compare  with  those  that  feed  on  the  flats  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Widgeons  are  extensively  scattered  throughout  the 
wtiole  of  our  Atlantic  States,  and  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 

West  India  islands;  they  are  well  known  in  the  Delaware  Bay. 

367 
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DBSCBIPTION. 

"The  widgeon,  or  bald-pate,  meaenreB  twenty-two  inches  in 
length  and  thirty  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is  of  a  slate-color;  the 
nail  black ;  the  front  and  crown  cream-colored,  sometimes  nearly 
white,  the  feathers  inflated;  from  the  eye  backwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  neck  behind  extends  a  band  of  deep,  glossy  green,  gold,  and 
pnrple;  throat,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  neck  before,  as  far  as  the 
green  extends,  dull  yellowish-white,  thickly  speckled  with  black ; 
breast  and  hind-part  of  the  neck  hoary  bay,  running  in  under  the 
wings,  where  it  is  crossed  with  fine  waving  lines  of  black ;  whole 
belly  white;  vent  black;  back  and  scapulars  black,  thickly  and 
beautifully  crossed  with  undulating  lines  of  vinous  bay;  lower  part 
of  the  back  more  dusky ;  tail-coverts  long,  pointed,  whitish,  crossed 
as  the  back;  tail  pointed,  brownish  ash;  the  two  middle  feathers 
an  inch  longer  than  the  rest,  and  tapering;  shoulder  of  the  wing 
brownish  ash ;  wing-coverts,  immediately  below,  white,  forming  a 
large  spot;  primaries  brownish  ash;  middle  secondaries  black, 
glossed  with  green,  forming  the  speculum;  tertiais  black,  edged 
with  white,  between  which  and  the  beauty-spot  several  of  the 
secondaries  are  white. 

"The  female  has  the  whole  head  and  neck  yellowish-white, 
thickly  speckled  with  black,  very  little  rufous  on  the  breast;  the 
back  is  dark  brown.  The  young  males,  as  usual,  very  much  like 
the  females  during  the  first  season,  and  do  not  receive  their  fall 
plumage  until  the  second  year.  They  are  also  subject  to  a  regular 
change  every  spring  and  autumn.'* 

This  fowl,  it  will  be  seen,  resembles  the  English  widgeon, 
whewer,  or  whim,  both  in  appearance  and  habits.  The  American 
variety  is,  perhaps,  a  little  heavier,  and  the  plumage  richer. 
Widgeons  do  not  feed  much  during  the  day,  but  remain  listlessly 
on  the  sand-flats  or  hidden  among  the  herbage  of  the  marshes ;  but 
as  soon  as  night  comes  they  are  in  motion,  and  may  be  heard  repair- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  to  the  various  feeding-grounds  which 
they  are  wont  to  frequent.     These  fowl  are  very  abundant  on  the 
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coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  numbers  slaughtered  in  the  course 
of  a  season  by  the  sportsmen  and  fowlers  are  enormous.  They  are 
much  esteemed  in  London,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  poul- 
terers as  a  ready  article  of  sale.  They  are  pursued  by  the  English 
punters  almost  entirely  by  night ;  they  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  those 
situations  which  they  are  most  likely  to  visit  or  pass  over  in  their 
course  to  the  feeding-grounds.  The  best  weather  for  this  sport  is 
a  clear,  windy,  half  moonlight  night,  proyided  the  wind  does  not 
blow  from  you,  as  the  ducks  may  smell  you:  in  fact,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  get  to  the  leeward  of  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds,  as  their 
power  of  scenting  is  very  great.  The  English  variety  is  easily 
^'domesticated  in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  are 
much  admired  for  their  beauty,  sprightly  look,  and  frolicsome 
manners."     The  same  is  said  of  the  American  widgeon. 

Bald-pates  can  be  decoyed  within  gunshot  by  imitating  their 
peculiar  shrill  note;  are  not  apt  to  dart  at  decoys  off  points,  ex- 
cept in  foggy  weather.  They  are  migratory,  and  breed  in  the 
North,  on  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay;  they  visit  the  ricefields  of 
the  South  during  the  winter  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  planters  as  an  article  of  food. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  widgeon,  we  beg  tc 
refer  the  reader  to  Colonel  Hawker,  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  wild- 
fowl shooting,  as  he  has  very  justly  been  styled. 


"^.--^-;^ 
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ALLARDS  are  widely  disseminated  over 
almost  every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  their  flesh  is  alike  esteemed  in  all 
parts ;  and  wherever  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, sportsmen  resort  to  all  kinds  of 
expedients  to  secure  them.  At  a  glance, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  wild  drake  is  the 
original  stock  from  which  is  sprung  the 
puddle-duck  of  our  barnyards,  as  they  difier  but  little  in  plumage 
and  general  form.  The  wild  bird,  however,  is  a  much  more  noble- 
looking  fowl  than  those  of  the  same  race  that  have  been  enslaved 
by  man;  and  instead  of  the  silly,  discordant  qucu:k!  quack! 
quack!  lazy  waddle,  inactive  life,  and  singular  propensity  for 
dabbling  in  the  filthy  oozes  of  the  stable-yard,  common  to  our  do- 
mestic duck,  they  pursue  a  cunning,  silent,  active,  and  free  life. 
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DBSCBIPTION. 

<<The  mallard^  or  common  wild  drake,  is  00  tmiTorBally  known  as 
scarcely  to  require  a  description.  It  measures  twenty-four  inches 
in  length  by  three  feet  in  extent,  and  weighs  upwards  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half;  the  bill  is  greenish  yellow;  irides  hazel;  head, 
and  part  of  the  neck,  deep,  glossy,  changeable  green,  ending  in  a 
narrow  collar  of  white;  the  rest  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  of  a 
dark  purplish  chestnut;  lesser  wing^coverts  brown-ash;  greater 
crossed  near  the  extremities  with  a  band  of  white,  and  tipped  with 
another  of  deep  Telvety  black ;  below  this  lies  the  speculum  or 
beauty-spot,  of  a  rich  and  splendid  light  purple,  with  green  and 
violet  reflections,  bounded  on  every  side  with  black;  quills  pale 
brownish-ash;  back  brown,  skirted  with  paler;  scapulars  whitish, 
crossed  with  fine  undulating  lines  of  black ;  rump  and  tail-coverts 
black,  glossed  with  green;  tertials  very  broad,  and  pointed  at  the 
ends;  tail,  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers,  whitish,  centred  with 
brown-ash,  the  four  middle  ones  excepted,  which  are  narrow,  black, 
glossed  with  violet,  remarkably  concave,  and  curled  upwards  to  a 
complete  circle;  belly  and  sides  a  fine  gray,  crossed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  fine,  waving  lines,  stronger  and  more  deeply  marked  as 
they  approach  the  vent;  legs  and  feet  orange-red. 

^^  The  female  has  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  dark  brown, 
broadly  bordered  with  brownish  yellow,  and  the  lower  parts  yel- 
low ochre,  spotted  and  streaked  with  deep  brown ;  the  chin  and 
throat,  for  about  two  inches,  plain  yellowish-white;  wings,  bill, 
and  legs,  nearly  as  in  the  male. 

'^The  windpipe  of  the  male  has  a  bony  labyrinth,  or  bladder-like 
knob,  puffing  out  from  the  left  side.  The  intestines  measure  six 
feet,  and  are  as  wide  as  those  of  the  canvas-back.  The  windpipe 
is  of  uniform  diameter  until  it  enters  the  labyrinth." 

Like  most  wild  fowl,  the  mallard  breeds  in  the  Far  North, 
and  makes  its  appearance  in  the  autumn  among  the  first  of  our 
ducks.  It  is  common  throughout  all  our  rivers  and  fresh- water 
lakes,  but  is  seldom  met  with  on  the  sea-coast.     As  the  winter 
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progresses,  large  numbers  continae  South,  and  take  up  their  abode 
among  the  ricefields  of  the  Carolinas,  where  they  become  very  fat 
and  particularly  palatable.  Their  flesh,  at  all  times  when  the  wea- 
ther is  not  very  severe,  is  good,  as  they  feed  on  vegetable  matter 
in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  only  partake  of  fish 
when  they  cannot  obtain  any  thing  else. 

Mallards  are  easily  brought  within  gunshot  by  means  of  decoys, 
used  in  the  way  already  described  under  the  head  of  canvas-backs. 
They  are  numerous  at  times  on  the  Delaware,  and  numbers  are 
killed  by  shooters  hiding  themselves  in  boats  and  the  reeds  within 
range  of  their  %tooJrduch%j  which  are  set  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
reeds.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  wild  oats  that 
flourish  so  profusely  on  the  flats  of  the  Delaware,  and  their  flesh 
soon  becomes  delicate  and  juicy. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  many  singular  contrivances 
have  been  invented  to  entrap  these  birds ;  and  so  successful  are  the 
fowlers  now  in  this  lucrative  business  that  many  hundreds  are 
often  taken  at  one  draw  of  the  net. 

The  most  destructive  way  of  trapping  mallards  is  the  plan 
adopted  on  the  decoy-ponds  of  England  and  France,  a  full  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Bewick's  British  Birda 
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LlTE-WmGED  TEAL  are  among  the 

first  of   the  water-fowl  that  visit  the 

shores  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 

from  the  far  regions  of  the  North.  They 

arrive    among   us   in    September,   and 

remain  feeding  along  the   fresh-water 

shores  and  mud-flats  until  driven  farther 

south  by  the  ohilling  frosts  of  these 

regions,  as  they  are  a  very  tender  bird, 

and  spend  the  most  of  their  time  in  parts  where  the  weather  is 

mild.     This  little  duck  appears  to  be  much  less  cunning  than  most 

other  varieties  of  wild  fowl,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  in  a 

boat  or  under  cover  of  any  simple  device. 

The  shooters  on  the  Delaware  kill  great  numbers  from  the  reeds, 

over  stool-ducks  set  out  on  the  mud ;  they  stool  without  difficulty, 

and  drop  down  among  the  decoys  and  go  to  eating  as  if  they  were 

surrounded  by  busy  companions  like  themselves. 

They  stool  better  if  the  decoys  are  set  in  the  mud  than  if  in 

the  water,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  every  other  duck. 
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They  are  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  wild  oats,  and  become  very 
fat  after  feeding  on  them  for  a  short  time.  In  the  South  they 
also  become  very  fat,  and  are  considered  most  excellent  eating ; 
great  numbers  are  shot  as  well  as  caught  on  the  rioefields  in  traps 
set  by  the  negroes. 

The  markets  of  Philadelphia  abound  with  these  ducks,  which  are 
sold  for  a  mere  trifle.  They  are  considered  best  by  epicures  when 
split  open  and  broiled,  with  a  dressing  of  butter:  we  prefer  them 
in  this  way  to  all  other  modes  of  cooking. 

Blue-winged  teal  fly  with  great  rapidity  and  considerable  noise; 
they  drop  down  suddenly  among  the  reeds,  much  like  a  wood- 
cock. 

DBSORIPnON. 

<<This  species  measures  about  fourteen  inches  in  length  and 
twenty-two  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is  long  in  proportion,  and 
of  a  dark,  dusky  slate;  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  head  are 
black;  from  the  eye  to  the  chin  is  a  large  crescent  of  white;  the 
rest  of  the  head  and  half  the  neck  are  of  a  dark  slate,  richly 
glossed  with  green  and  violet ;  remainder  of  the  neck  and  breast 
is  black  or  dusky,  thickly  marked  with  semicircles  of  brownish 
white,  elegantly  intersected  with  each  other;  belly  pale  brown, 
barred  with  dusky  in  narrow  lines ;  sides  and  vent  the  same  tint, 
spotted  with  oval  marks  of  dusky;  flanks  elegantly  waved  with 
large  semicircles  of  pale  brown ;  sides  of  the  vent  pure  white,  un- 
der the  tail-coverts  black ;  back  deep  brownish-black,  each  feather 
waved  with  large  semi-ovals  of  brownish  white ;  lesser  wing-covert 
a  bright  light-blue;  primaries  dusky  brown;  secondaries  black; 
speculum,  or  beauty-spot,  rich  green;  tertials  edged  with  black  or 
light-blue,  and  streaked  down  their  middle  with  white;  the  tail, 
which  is  pointed,  extends  two  inches  beyond  the  wings;  legs  and 
feet  yellow,  the  latter  very  small ;  the  two  crescents  of  white  before 
the  eyes  meet  on  the  throat. 

^^The  female  differs  in  having  the  head  and  neck  of  a  dull  dusky 
slate,  instead  of  the  rich  violet  of  the  male ;  the  hind-head  is  also 
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whitish;  the  wavings  on  the  back  and  lower  parts  more  indistinct; 
wing  nearly  the  same  in  both." 

ANAS   OREGOA.      GREEN-WINGED  TEAL. 

This  yariety  is  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  resembles 
more  closely  the  English  teal — ^is,  in  fact,  considered  by  naturalists 
88  the  same  dnck.  Its  habits  and  disposition  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  blue-winged,  and  its  flesh  of  like  quality. 


AKAb  ALBBOLA.   BUFFSL-CXADBD  DUCK,  OB  BUTTBB-BALL. 


HIS  little  duck  is  more  commonly  known 
as  the  butter-box,  or  butter-ball,  from  the 
circumBtance  of  its  fat,  plump  little  body. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  first  ducks  that  comes 
from  the  North.  Its  flesh  is  rather  fishy 
at  times ;  but  we  have  shot  them  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  of  very  good 
flavor.  It  breeds  in  the  North,  flies  with 
great  velocity,  and  dives  with  considerable 
facility;  and,  when  on  the  wing,  utters  a 
quick,  guttural  note— quack !  quack !  quack  I 


DESCRIPTION. 

^^  The  buffel-headed  duck,  or  rather,  as  it  has  originally  been, 
the  buffalo-headed  duck,  from  the  disproportionate  size  of  its  head, 
is  fourteen  inches  long  and  twenty-three  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill 
is  short,  and  of  a  light  blue  or  leaden  color ;  the  plumage  of  the 
head  and  half  of  the  neck  is  thick,  long,  and  velvety,  projecting 
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greatly  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  this  plumage  on  the  fore- 
head and  nape  is  rieh  glossy  green,  changing  into  a  shining  pnrple 
on  the  crown  and  sides  of  the  neck ;  from  the  eyes  backward  passes 
a  broad  band  of  pure  white ;  iris  of  the  eye  dark ;  back,  wings, 
and  part  of  the  scapulars,  black ;  rest  of  the  scapulars,  lateral  band 
along  the  wing,  and  whole  breast,  snowy  white ;  belly,  vent,  and 
tail-coverts,  dusky  white ;  tail  pointed,  and  of  a  hoary  color. 

'^  The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the  male,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  the  tumid  plumage  of  the  head :  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  sooty  black,  darkest  on  the 
crown ;  sides  of  the  head  marked  with  a  small  oblong  spot  of 
white ;  bill  dusky ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  ash,  tipped  with  white ; 
belly  dull  white ;  vent  cinereous ;  outer  edges  of  six  of  the  secon- 
daries and  their  incumbent  coverts  white,  except  the  tips  of  the 
latter,  which  are  black;  legs  and  feet  a  livid  blue;  tail  hoary 
brown." 


AITA8  OBSCURA.      DU8ET  DUCK,   OR  BLACK  DUCK. 


nSEY  or  black  ducks  are  known  to  all 
our  sea-shore  shooters,  and  innumerable 
quantities  are  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 
markets.  They  meet  with  ready  sale, 
although  their  flesh  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
many  other  varieties  of  wild  fowl.  They 
are  better  known  as  the  black  duck,  and  are 
shot  on  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Delaware. 
They  are  very  wary,  and  will  not  stool. 
They  feed  on  the  small  bivalves  that  are  so  abundant  in  these 
waters,  as  also  along  the  shores  of  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  Mid- 
dle States.  Black  ducks  swim  and  fly  with  great  velocity:  their 
notes  resemble  those  of  the  mallard,  but  their  flesh  is  much  inferior. 
As  before  stated,  wild  fowl  rise  almost  universally  against  the 
wind ;  black  ducks,  however,  are  an  exception  to  this  general  mle, 
as  they  spring  indifferently  either  with  or  against  the  wind. 

Numbers  of  black  ducks  are  killed  by  the  gunners  lying  in  wait 
for  them  in  the  route  of  their  return  from  the  sea  to  the  marshet 
to  feed  after  night.     This  kind  of  shooting  is  termed  ^^duMng^* 
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and  of  course  can  only  be  practised  with  much  success  on  a  moon- 
light night. 

When  the  weather  is  not  severe  and  the  ducks  are  plenty, 
^^  dusking"  is  an  agreeable  pastime.  Black  ducks  are  very  wary 
and  sagacious;  and  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  most  profound 
silence  when  dusking j  as  they  change  their  course  or  tower  high 
at  the  slightest  noise. 

DBSCRIFTION. 

^^The  dusky  or  black  duck  is  two  feet  in  length  and  three  feet 
two  inches  in  extent;  the  bill  is  of  a  dark  greenish-ash,  formed 
very  much  like  the  mallard,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length;  irides 
dark;  upper  part  of  the  head  deep  dusky-brown,  intermixed  on 
the  forepart  with  some  small  streaks  of  drab ;  rest  of  the  head  and 
greater  part  of  the  neck  pale  yellow-ochre,  thickly  marked  with 
small  streaks  of  blackish  brown;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  whole 
lower  parts  deep  dusky,  each  feather  edged  with  brownish  white 
and  with  fine  seams  of  rusty  white;  upper  parts  the  same,  but 
rather  deeper;  the  outer  vanes  of  nine  of  the  secondaries  bright 
violet-blue,  forming  the  beauty-spot,  which  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  black;  wings  and  tail  sooty  brown ;  tail-feathers  sharp-pointed; 
legs  and  feet  dusky  yellow;  lining  of  the  wings  pure  white. 

"The  female  has  more  brown  on  her  plumage,  but  in  other 
respects  differs  little  from  the  male,  both  having  the  beauty-spot 
on  the  wing. 
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HIS  handsome-looking  duck  is  known  to 
our  shooters  indifferently  as  the  pintail  or 
sprigtail.  The  latter  appellation  is  per- 
haps the  most  common.  They  frequent 
the  fresh-water  streams  of  almost  every 
section  of  our  country,  both  inland  and  on 
the  seaboard.  They  are  not  very  partial  to 
salt  water.  Sprigtails  are  shy  and  vigi- 
lant; when  aroused,  they  fly  confusedly  together,  so  that  the 
shooter  has  always  a  fine  opportunity  to  rake  the  flock  when  on 
the  wing.  They  remain  with  us  all  winter  and  breed  in  the  North ; 
their  flesh  is  sweet  and  often  delicious. 


DBSCRIPnON. 

**  The  pintail  duck  is  twenty-six  inches  in  length  and  two  feet 

ten  inches  in  extent ;  the  bill  is  a  dusky  lead-color ;  irides  dark 

hazel ;  head  and  half  of  the  neck  pale  brown,  each  side  of  the 

neck  marked  with  a  band  of  purple-violet,  bordering  the  white ; 
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hind-part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  black,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  stripe  of  white,  which  spreads  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  before ;  sides  of  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  back  white, 
thickly  and  elegantly  marked  with  transverse,  undulating  lines  of 
black,  here  and  there  tinged  with  pale  buff;  throat  and  middle  of 
the  belly  white,  tinged  with  cream;  flanks  finely  pencilled  with 
waving  lines ;  vent  white ;  under  tail-coverts  black ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  brown-ash ;  greater  the  same,  tipped  with  orange ;  below 
which  is  the  speculum,  or  beauty-spot,  of  rich  golden  green,  bor- 
dered below  with  a  band  of  black  and  another  of  white ;  primaries 
dusky  brown;  tertials  long,  black,  edged  with  white  and  tinged 
with  rust ;  rump  and  tail-coverts  pale  ash,  centred  with  dark  brown ; 
tail  greatly  pointed,  the  two  middle  tapering  feathers  being  full 
five  inches  longer  than  the  others,  and  black ;  the  rest  brown-ash, 
edged  with  white ;  legs  a  pale  lead-color. 

^'The  female  has  the  crow%  of  a  dark  brown  color;  neck  of  a 
dull  brownish-white,  thickly  speckled  with  dark  brown ;  breast  and 
belly  pale  brownish-white,  interspersed  with  white ;  back  and  root 
of  the  neck  above  black,  each  feather  elegantly  waved  with  broad 
lines  of  brownish  white — ^these  wavings  become  rufous  on  the  scapu- 
lars; vent  white,  spotted  with  dark  brown;  tail  dark  brown, 
spotted  with  white;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  others. 

^^The  sprigtail  is  an  elegantly-formed,  long-bodied  duck,  the 
neck  longer  and  more  slender  than  most  others/' 


ANAS  8P0NSA.     SUMMER-DUCK,  OR  WOOD-DUCK. 

UMMEB-DUCES  are  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  varied  hue  of  their 
plumage,  and  are  considered  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  duck  tribe.  It  is 
spread  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
our  country,  breeding  in  almost  erery 
State  of  the  Union,  and  familiarly  known 
to  country-people  as  the  wood-duck,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  selecting  the  hollows  of  trees  to  breed  in. 
This  fowl  delights  in  the  small  streams  and  mill-ponds  of  the  in- 
terior, and  is  but  seldom  met  with  on  the  large  rivers.  They  are 
not  often  met  with  in  flocks,  but  are  generally  found  in  small 
families  of  two  or  three.  The  followers  of  Sir  Isaac  Walton  are 
generally  much  more  familiar  with  this  fowl  than  the  professed 
sportsman,  as  they,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite  amusement, 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  quiet  and  secluded  haunts  which 
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these  birds  affect.  Their  food  consists  of  seeds  and  insects,  and 
their  flesh  at  times  is  excellent.  They  are  easily  tamed  when 
taken  young,  and  soon  become  completely  domesticated. 

DESCRIPTION. 

^^The  wood-duck  is  nineteen  inches  in  length  and  two  feet  four 
mches  in  extent ;  bill  red,  margined  with  black ;  a  spot  of  black 
lies  between  the  nostrils,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tip,  which  is  also 
of  the  same  color,  and  furnished  with  a  large  hooked  nail ;  irides 
orange-red ;  front,  crown,  and  pendent  crest  rich  glossy  bronze- 
green,  ending  in  violet,  elegantly  marked  with  a  line  of  pure  white 
running  from  the  upper  mandible  over  the  eye,  and  with  another 
band  of  white  proceeding  from  behind  the  eye,  both  mingling 
their  long  pendent  plumes  with  the  green  and  violet  ones,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  effect ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  upper  neck  violet ; 
chin,  throat,  and  collar  round  the  neck  pure  white,  curving  up  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  nearly  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye ; 
the  white  collar  is  bounded  below  with  black ;  breast  dark  violet- 
brown,  marked  on  the  forepart  with  minute  triangular  spots  of 
white,  increasing  in  size  until  they  spread  into  the  white  of  the 
belly;  each  side  of  the  breast  is  bounded  by  a  large  cres- 
cent of  white,  and  that  again  by  a  broader  one  of  deep  black; 
sides  under  the  wings  thickly  and  beautifully  marked  with  fine 
undulating  parallel  lines  of  black,  on  a  ground  of  yellowish  drab ; 
the  flanks  are  ornamented  with  broad,  alternate,  semicircular  bands 
of  black  and  white ;  sides  of  the  vent  rich  light-violet ;  taQ-coverts 
long,  of  a  hair-like  texture  at  the  sides,  over  which  they  descend, 
and  of  a  deep  black,  glossed  with  green;  back  dusky  bronze, 
reflecting  green ;  scapulars  black ;  tail  tapering,  dark  glossy  green 
above,  below  dusky;  primaries  dusky,  silvery  hoary  without, 
tipped  with  violet-blue;  secondaries  greenish  blue,  tipped  with 
white;  wing-coverts  violet-blue,  tipped  with  black;  vent  dusky; 
legs  and  feet  yellowish  red;  claws  strong  and  hooked. 

*^The  female  has  the  head  slightly  crested;  crown,  dark  purple: 
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behind  the  eye  a  bar  of  white ;  chin  and  throat,  for  two  inches, 
also  white;  head  and  neck  dark  drab;  breast,  dusky  brown, 
marked  with  large  triangular  spots  of  white ;  back  dark  glossy 
bronze-brown^  with  some  gold  and  greemsh  reflections ;  speculum 
of  the  wings  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  male,  but  the  fine  pencil- 
ling of  the  sides  and  the  long  haur-like  tail-coverts  are  wanting; 
the  tail  is  abo  shorter." 


ANAS   CANADENSIS.      CANADA   aOOSE. 

*•  Hawnk  I  honk  I  and  for'ard  to  the  nor'ard  is  the  trampet*tone  I 
What  goose  can  lag,  or  feather  flag,  or  break  the  goodly  eone  ? 
Hawnk !  onward  to  the  cool  blue  lakes  where  lie  our  safe  lore-bowen, 
No  stop,  no  drop  of  ocean-brine,  near  stool  or  hassock  hoary, 
Onr  trarelling  watchword  is  *  our  mcUet,  our  ffOilmgt,  and  our  glory  P 
Sjmsonia  and  Labrador  for  ns  are  crowned  with  flowers, 
And  not  a  breast  on  ways  shall  rest,  ontil  that  heayen  is  oors. 

Hawnk!  Hawnk t  E—e Hawnk r 


spring. 


ILD  QEESE  are  widely  spread  oyer  the 
whole  of  the  country;  and  there  are 
few  portions  of  the  United  States  where 
the  honking  of  the  goose  is  not  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants.  These  fowl,  in  their 
migrations  south  and  north,  are  con- 
sidered the  sure  harbingers  of  dreary 
winter  or  the  near  approach  of  cheerful 

They  breed  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  North,  even 
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perhaps  under  the  very  Pole  itself,  where,  undisturbed  by  the 
cruel  hspuds  of  man,  they  rear  their  young  in  the  most  perfect 
security,  and  only  leave  those  peaceful  climes  when  driven  from 
them  by  the  severity  of  threatening  winter. 

Wild  geese  make  their  appearance  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays  in  October;  and  when  many  are  flying  early  in  the 
season  it  is  considered  a  certain  prognostic  of  a  long  and  hard 
winter, — ^a  belief  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  which 
they  visit  place  implicit  confidence. 

During  their  journey  through  the  Ganadas,  their  thick  ranks 
are  considerably  thinned  by  the  slaughter  made  among  them  by 
the  Indians,  who  kill  immense  numbers  for  their  own  support  and 
for  that  of  the  English  settlements  about  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  geese  are  cleaned  and  salted  away  for  the  winter's  use,  and 
afford  the  principal  article  of  flesh  that  the  people  have  to  rely 
upon  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Pennat  says,  ^'  The  English  at  Hudson's  Bay  depend  greatly 
on  geese  of  this  and  other  kinds  for  their  support,  and  in  favor- 
able years  kill  three  or  four  thousand,  which  are  salted  and 
barrelled.  Their  arrival  is  impatiently  expected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  they  are  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  food  and  also 
the  harbingers  of  spring ;  and  the  month  is  named  by  the  Indians 
the  Q-ooBe-moon.  They  appear  usually  at  our  settlements  in  num- 
bers about  St.  George's  day,  and  fly  northward  to  nestle  in  se- 
curity. They  prefer  islands  to  the  continent,  as  farther  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  Thus,  Marble  Island  was  found  in  August  to 
swarm  with  swans,  geese,  and  ducks, — the  old  ones  moulting,  and 
the  young  unfledged  and  incapable  of  flying.  The  English  send 
out  their  servants  as  well  as  the  Indians  to  shoot  these  birds  on 
their  passage.  It  is  in  vain  to  pursue  them ;  they  therefore  form 
a  row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at  musket-shot  distance  from  each 
other,  and  place  them  in  a  line  across  the  parts  of  the  vast  marshes 
of  the  country  where  the  geese  are  expected  to  pass.  Each  stand 
is  occupied  by  a  single  person ;  these,  on  the  approach  of  the 
birds,  mimic  their  cackle  so  well  that  the  geese  will  answer,  wheel, 
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and  come  nearer  the  hovel.  The  sportsman  keeps  motionless  and 
on  his  knees,  with  his  gun  cocked,  and  nerer  fires  till  he  has  seen 
the  eyes  of  the  geese.  He  fires  as  they  are  going  from  him,  then 
pieks  up  another  gun  that  lies  by  him  and  discharges  that.  The 
geese  killed  he  sets  up  on  sticks,  as  if  alive,  to  decoy  others ;  he 
also  makes  artificial  birds  for  the  same  purpose.  In  a  good  day  (for 
they  fly  in  very  uncertain  and  unequal  numbers)  a  single  Indian  will 
kill  two  hundred.  Notwithstanding  every  sort  of  goose  has  a  differ- 
ent call,  yet  the  Indians  are  admirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one. ' ' 

The  geese,  on  their  return  to  the  North,  pass  through  the  East- 
em  States  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  early  or  late,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  in  our  waters  they  feed 
on  the  leaves,  blades,  and  berries  of  different  marine  plants,  and 
the  roots  of  the  sedge  which  grows  so  abundantly  on  the  salt 
marshes.  Their  flight  is  heavy  and  laborious,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  the  flock  being  led  by  an  old  gander.  When  wounded, 
they  swim  and  dive  with  great  facility,  going  long  distances  under 
the  water.  When  taken  alive,  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and 
will  breed  readily  with  the  tame  goose.  It  is  a  very  common 
circumstance. to  see  flocks  of  these  geese  entirely  domesticated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  waters  which  they  frequented  in  their 
original  state  of  freedom.  Although  they  may  have  become  quite 
tame,  and  perhaps  have  reared  a  brood  or  two,  they  are  all  apt  to  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  uneasiness  as  the  period  for  migration  approaches, 
and  will  sometimes  fly  off  with  the  wild  ones  that  they  hear  Jumking 
overhead.  The  Canadian  goose  is  domesticated  in  England  and 
France,  and  is  considered  superior  to  the  common  gray  goose. 

Many  plans  are  resorted  to  by  the  shooters  on  our  coast  to 
decoy  these  wary  fowl  within  gunshot,  and  none  more  successful 
than  that  of  imitating  their  JumkingSj  which  most  of  them  can  do 
to  perfection. 

Domestic  geese  are  abo  used  to  decoy  the  wild  ones  flying  over- 
head ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  entice  them  from  great  heights 
in  the  air  to  alight  among  them,  supposing  them  to  be  some  of 
their  own  companions  feeding  in  safety  below. 
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They  are  ako  shot  at  night  on  the  ponds  and  marshes  where 
they  go  to  feed. 

Numbers  are  shot  over  decoys  from  the  sand-flats,  or  points 
upon  which  are  sunk  boxes,  in  which  the  shooter  conceals  himself. 
When  only  wounded,  they  are  difficult  to  capture,  as  they  swim  and 
dive  well,  and  also  possess  the  power  of  sinking  their  bodies  in 
the  water  with  the  bill  only  projecting  above  the  surface,  and  will 
continue  in  this  position  for  some  time. 

Wild  geese,  when  migrating  South,  sometiines  lose  their  way, 
more  particularly  in  foggy  weather,  when  they  have  been  known 
to  alight  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  farm-houses,  apparently 
much  confused  and  wonder-struck  at  their  peculiar  and  dangerous 
position.  When  feeding,  sanding,  or  sleeping,  they  always  place 
sentinels  on  guard,  who  are  regularly  relieved  at  the  lapse  of  an 
hour  or  so.  These  sentinels  are  ever  on  the  alert,  with  wide- 
extended  necks,  and  give  the  alarm  to  their  companions  at  the 
slightest  intimation  of  danger. 

DBSORIPTIOF. 

**  The  length  of  this  species  is  three  feet ;  extent  five  feet  two 
inches ;  the  bill  is  black ;  irides  dark  hazel ;  upper  half  of  the 
neck  black,  marked  on  the  chin  and  lower  part  of  the  head  with  a 
large  patch  of  white,  its  distinguishing  character ;  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  before,  white ;  back  and  wing-coverts  brown,  each  feather 
tipped  with  whitish;  rump  and  tail  black;  tail-coverts  and  vent 
white;  primaries  black,  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail; 
•ides  pale  ashy-brown ;  legs  and  feet  blackish  ash. 

^^  The  male  and  female  are  exactly  alike  in  plumage/' 
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ANAS  HTPBRBORBA.      SNOW-QOOBB. 

'*  Hoane,  hMTj  geese  Bcream  ap  the  distant  sky 
And  rII  the  thunders  of  our  boat  defy." 

This  beikutifal  fowl  is  known  upon  our  coast  as  the  red  goose, 
and  makes  its  appearance  in  the  rivers  of  the  Eastern  States  early 
in  Norembery  and  as  the  winter  progresses  proceeds  farther  South; 
it  also  stops  with  us  on  its  return  to  the  North  early  in  the  spring, 
or  rather  late  in  the  winter. 

Snow-geese  are  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  and  in  the 
Delaware  Bay.  They  frequent  the  marshes  and  reedy  shores  to 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  various  marine  plants, — ^more  particularly 
that  called  sea-cabbage.  Their  bills  being  very  strong  and  well 
supplied  with  powerful  teeth,  they  pull  up  with  great  facility  the 
roots  of  sedge  and  all  other  plants. 

Their  flesh,  though  not  fishy,  is  strong,  but,  we  think,  better  than 
that  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

The  same  stratagems  are  used  to  shoot  these  fowls  as  are  put 
into  practice  to  kill  the  other  variety. 

DESCRIPTION." 

^*The  snow-goose  is  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length  and  five  feet 
in  extent ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  in  length,  remarkably  thick  at 
the  base,  and  rising  high  in  the  forehead,  but  becomes  small  and 
compressed  at  the  extremity,  where  each  mandible  is  furnished 
with  a  whitish  rounding  naU ;  the  color  of  the  bill  is  a  purplish  car- 
mine; the  edges  of  the  two  mandibles  separate  from  each  other  in 
a  singular  manner  for  their  whole  length,  and  this  gibbosity  is 
occupied  by  dented  rows,  resembling  teeth,  these  a^d  the  parts 
adjoining  being  of  a  blackish  color;  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  with  the  exception,  first,  of  the  forepart  of  the 
head  all  round  as  far  as  the  eyes,  which  is  of  a  yellowish-rust 
oolor  intermixed  with  white;  and,  second,  the  nine  exterior  quill- 
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feathers,  which  are  black,  shafted  with  white,  and  white  at  the 
root;  the  coverts  of  these  last,  and  also  the  bastard  wing,  are 
sometimes  of  a  pale  ash  color ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  same  pur- 
plish carmine  as  the  bill;  iris  dark  hasel;  the  tail  is  roonded,  and 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers;  that  and  the  wings  when  shut  nearly 
of  a  length." 

Wilson  remarl^s  that  ^Hhe  bill  of  this  bird  is  singularly  curious: 
the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  gibbosities  have  each  twenty- 
three  indentations  or  strong  teeth  on  each  side;  the  inside  or 
concavity  of  the  upper  mandible  has  abo  seven  lateral  rows  of 
strong  projecting  teeth;  and  the  tongue,  which  is  homy  at  the 
extremity,  is  armed  on  each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp  bony 
teeth,  placed  like  those  of  a  saw,  with  their  points  directed  back- 
wards; the  tongue  turned  up,  and  viewed  on  its  lower  side,  looks 
very  much  like  a  human  finger  with  its  nail.  This  conformation 
of  the  mandibles,  exposing  two  rows  of  strong  teeth,  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  epithet  'laughing,'  bestowed  on  one  of  its  varie- 
ties, though  it  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  been  named  the 
grinning  goose.*' 


ANAS  BBRNIOLA.   BRANT,  OR  BRENT. 

ILSON  considers  the  brant  and  bamacia 
goose  the  same  bird.    Large  flocks  of 
these  fowl  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Jersey 
in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  early 
In  October.     They  remain  in  these  re- 
gions till  the  weather  gets  very  cold,  and 
then  move  off  to  the  South.     They  feed 
on  shell-fish  and  marine  vegetables :  their 
flesh  is  sedgy,  and  often  extremely  fishy. 
Our  markets  are  crowded  with  brant  in 
autumn  and  spring,  and  they  sell  for  a  mere  trifie.     They  have  a 
hoarse,  hmhing,  disagreeable  note,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.     They  are  shy  birds,  and  fly  high  and  in  long  lines. 

Great  numbers  of  brant  are  killed  about  Long  Island  by  shoot- 
ers concealed  in  batteries  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  capture  of  canvas-backs.  Those  shot 
late  in  the  spring  are  much  better  eating  than  at  any  other  time. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  them,  but, 
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owing  to  their  wild  and  wandering  disposition,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished  towards  this  end. 

DBSORIPTION. 

^^The  brant  generally  weighs  about  four  pounds  aroirdupois, 
and  measures  two  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  ex- 
tent; the  bill  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  black;  the 
nostril  large,  placed  nearly  in  its  middle ;  head,  neck,  and  breast 
black,  the  neck  marked  with  a  spot  of  white  about  two  inches  below 
the  eye ;  belly  pale  ash,  edged  with  white ;  from  the  thighs  back- 
wards, white;  back  and  wing-coverts  dusky  brownish-black,  the 
plumage  lightest  at  the  tips ;  rump  and  middle  of  the  tail-coverU 
black ;  the  rest  of  the  tail-coverts  pure  white,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  whole  of  which  is  black,  but  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  white  coverts ;  primaries  and  secondaries  deep  black ; 
legs  also  black ;  irides  dark  hazel. 

'^  The  only  material  difference  observable  between  the  plumage 
of  the  male  and  female  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  white  spot  on  the 
neck  is  less,  and  more  mottled  with  dusky.  In  young  birds  it  is 
sometimes  wanting,  or  occurs  on  the  front,  cheeks,  and  chin,  and 
sometimes  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  only  is  black ;  but  in  full- 
plumaged  birds  of  both  sexes  the  markings  are  very  much  alike.'* 


AKEHICAN    SWAN — CTQKDS    AMERICANA; 
TRUMPKTER    SWAN — CYeNUB   BUOIKATOR. 


**  The  ■totely-sailiiig  swtn 
GWes  oat  his  tnowy  plumage  to  the  gale ; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bean  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-Isle, 
FrotectiTe  of  his  young.** 

WHBBB  FOUND,   BTO. 

,E  have  two  or  more  varieties  of 

which  visit  the  shores  of  our  Atlantic 

States.     At  times  thej  are  quite  nmne- 

roos  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrol's  Island, 

more  particularly  if  the  weather  continues 

boisterous  for  several  days,  when  they 

retire  from  the  mid-bay  to  seek  food  on 

the  shallows  of  the  coves  or  under  the 

protection  of  the  islands  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
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Swans  are  very  shy,  fly  high,  and  are  not  easily  brought  down  un- 
less struck  in  some  vital  part.  The  flesh  of  the  cygnet,  or  young 
swan,  is  considered  excellent.  We  have  eaten  of  it  frequently,  but 
cannot  say  that  we  have  any  great  predilection  in  its  favor.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however:  it  is  superior  to  the  wild  goose,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  canvas-back. 

Swans  are  frequently — ^and,  wo  may  say,  easily— domesticated ; 
but  they  will  not  thrive  save  where  they  can  pass  most  of  their 
time  on  the  water.  In  such  favorable  situations  for  their  mode 
of  life,  they  will  breed  and  live  for  years  contented  and  happy. 
Swans,  par  excellence^  are  the  most  beautiful,  most  elegant,  most 
graceful,  and  most  spotless  of  all  fowl.  Their  plumage  is  perfectly 
white. 

The  Gygnus  Americana  is  the  species  most  commonly  met  with. 
The  other  varieties  are  but  seldom  shot  in  these  parts.  Swans,  like 
the  rest  of  the  wild  fowl,  retire  to  the  Far  North  in  the  early 
spring. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


AMERICAN   HARB,  OR  QRAT  RABBIT. 


LEPUS  SYLVATICUS. 


DESCRIPTION,   HABITS,   GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS,   ETC 


^^  SUMMER  DRESS. 

^UR  on  the  back  yellowish  brown;  soft  far, 
from  the  roots  to  the  surface  plumbeous ; 
the  long  hairs  which  extend  beyond  th^ 
fur,  and  give  the  general  color  to  the  ani- 
mal, are  for  three-fourths  of  their  length 
lead-colored,  then  yellowish,  and  are  tipped 
with  black ;  ears  dark  brown  on  the  outer 
surface,  destitute  of  the  distinct  black  bor- 
der seen  in  the  Northern  hare,  and  not  tipped  with  black  like  those 
of  the  Polar  and  variable  hare;  whiskers  nearly  all  black;  iris 
light  brownish-yellow ;  a  circle  of  fawn-color  aroimd  the  eye,  more 
conspicuous  neavcBt  the   forehead:   cheeks  grayish;   chin,  undei 


^/^^ 
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sui'face  of  body,  and  inner  surface  of  legs,  light  grajish-white ;  tail, 
upper  surface  grayish  brown,  beneath  white ;  breast  light  yellowish- 
gray  ;  behind  the  ears  a  broad  patch  of  fawn-color ;  outer  surface 
of  fore-legs  and  thighs  yellowish  brown. 

"winter  color. 

"  Very  similar  to  the  above ;  in  a  few  specimens  the  hairs  are 
whitest  at  the  tips ;  in  others  black  tips  prevail.  This  hare  never 
becomes  white  in  any  part  of  our  country,  and  so  far  as  our  re- 
searches have  extended  we  have  scarcely  found  any  variety  in  its 
color. 

"DIMENSIONS. 

Avuu  XAU.  Oram.  um. 

'^Length  of  head  and  body 15  0 

"   head 3  5 

"    ears 8  0 

tail  (vertebra) 1  2 

"        tail,  indadingfor 2  2 

From  heel  to  end  of  middle  olaw 3  7 

Weight  2  Ibe.  7  oi.''— Audubon. 

LOOAUTT. 

The  gray  rabbit  is  met  with  as  far  north  as  New  Hampshire^ 
and  abounds  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 

GENERAL  0HARA0TBRI8TI08. 

The  timid  and  interesting  little  creature  now  under  considera- 
tion, we  may  say,  is  universally  known  as  the  rabbit ;  this  appella- 
tion, however,  notwithstanding  its  general  use,  is  a  very  unjust  one, 
as  will  be  learned  from  the  following  remarks  on  this  head. 

Those  naturalists  who  have  studied  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  the  genus  lepus  of  America  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
placing  all  the  varieties  yet  met  with  in  their  proper  rank  of  hare. 
And,  moreover,  we  shall,  without  doubt,  surprise  some  of  our 
readers  when  we  tell  them  that  we  have  no  rabbit — that  is,  tru4 
rabbit — ^indigenous  to  this  country. 

The  hare  and  rabbit  so  closely  resemble  each  other  in  many 
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points  that  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  they  should  often  be 
confounded  one  with  the  other;  in  fact,  nothing  bat  the  discrimi- 
nating eyes  of  science  could  have  pointed  out  the  dividing-line 
between  these  two  nearly-allied  species. 

The  principal  and  most  striking  difference  in  the  habits  of  these 
two  species  is  the  circumstance  of  one  living  in  communities  and 
burrowing  in  the  ground,  while  the  other  lives  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  makes  its  nest  upon  the  open  surface ;  this  peculiarity 
of  the  American  hare  is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  en- 
tire identity  of  the  species  with  that  of  the  English  hare,  (Lepus 
cunioulus.) 

We  have,  however,  still  stronger  grounds  than  this  for  placing 
our  rabbit,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  same  rank  with  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean hare. 

The  American  hare,  as  the  English,  breeds  about  three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year ;  in  the  South  they  may  possibly,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  climate,  bring  forth  more  frequently.  Their  nest  is 
of  the  rudest  character,  and  constructed  with  little  or  no  care  for 
any  thing  like  warmth  or  comfort ;  it  is  generally  found  upon  the 
open  ground,  in  an  old  field,  perhaps  protected  somewhat  from  the 
weather  and  easy  observation  by  the  overhanging  leaves  of  a 
shrub  or  other  small  plant. 

The  rabbit,  on  the  contrary,  has  several  litters  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  selects  with  some  degree  of  care  the  choicest  part  of 
its  burrow  for  the  deposit  of  its  young ;  the  nest  is  made  of  the 
softest  materials  within  the  reach  of  the  anxious  mother,  and  she 
even  plucks  the  downy  fleece  from  her  own  body  to  furnish  a  soft 
and  warm  bed  for  the  reception  of  her  tender  offspring. 

The  young  of  the  Lepus  sylvaticus,  at  birth,  are  covered  with 
hair ;  their  eyes  wide  open  and  ready  for  immediate  use ;  their  ears 
ftdly  developed  and  eager  for  action ;  their  bodies  supple  and  theii 
limbs  pliant,  even  so  much  so  that  they  possess  sufficient  strength 
to  run  almost  at  the  moment  of  birth. 

The  young  of  the  rabbit,  on  the  contrary,  are  deposited  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  burrow,  entirely  destitute  of  any  protectiou  in 
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the  way  of  fur,  their  eyes  shat  up  and  their  ear-flaps  even  closed; 
their  bodies  also  are  soft  and  delicate,  and  their  limbs  feeble ;  in 
fact,  the  litter  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  anxious  care  of  its 
parent  for  protection  and  support  for  a  considerable  time  after 
birth. 

The  flesh  also  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  is  quite  dissimilar ;  the 
former  when  boiled  is  dark,  the  ktter  white ;  there  is  also  a  game- 
flavor  about  the  one  that  the  other  does  not  possess. 

The  rabbit  is  a  lively,  frolicsome  little  animal,  delighting  to  pop 
in  and  out  of  its  burrow  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  bask  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  sun  and  collect  something  to  eat,  and  then  away 
at  the  slightest  token  of  alarm  to  the  depths  of  its  subterranean 
abode. 

The  hare  is  a  timid,  lonely  creature,  sitting  motionless  for  hours, 
crouched  up  within  its  fiytm^ — ^a  m^e  space  the  sise  of  the  animal 
upon  the  open  ground,— or  perhaps  snugly  stowed  away  under  a  pile 
of  brush,  stones,  or  rubbish  of  any  description  whatever. 

The  rabbit,  when  pursued  by  dogs,  takes  to  his  burrow  as  the 
only  secure  refuge. 

The  hare,  on  the  contrary,  trusts  in  a  great  measure  to  his  speed 
and  cunning  to  insure  his  safety;  and  when  pursued  by  dogs  the 
American  species  resort  to  the  same  method  of  escaping  from  their 
enemies  as  the  English  variety, — ^that  is,  doubling.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  hind-legs  is  also  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other, 
being  not  less  than  ten  inches  in  length,  which  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body ;  those  of  the  rabbit  are  much  smaller. 

The  American  hare  has  from  three  to  five  young  at  a  litter, 
sometimes  six,  and  rarely  seven.  If  it  were  not  for  the  wonderful 
fecundity  of  this  animal,  the  whole  race  would  soon  become  extinct, 
from  the  constant  and  never-ceasing  depredations  of  its  numerous 
enemies.  Nature,  however,  wise  in  all  her  plans,  compensates  for 
the  waste  on  one  side  by  an  extraordinary  fruitfulness  on  the  other, 
thus  balancing  the  losses  from  destruction  by  that  of  reproduction, 
in  a  ratio  which  is  always  sufficient  to  insure  the  prolon^d  exist- 
ence of  the  race. 
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The  hare  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  speed,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  general  muscularity  of  its  body,  but  also  from  the  peculiar 
construction  of  its  hind-limbs,  which,  being  so  very  long,  assist  the 
animal  greatly  in  going  up-hill, — ^in  fact,  gives  it  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  pursuer,  and  of  which,  from  cunning,  or,  more 
properly,  instinct,  it  avails  itself  by  taking  to  rising  ground  as  soon 
as  come  upon.  The  hare  is  always  in  good  running  condition  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  pursued  by 
dogs  or  other  less  dangerous  foes;  this  circumstance  also  we  may 
regard  as  a  peculiar  provision  of  nature,  for  if  the  timid  little 
creature  were  permitted  to  repose  in  ease  and  silence,  entirely  free 
from  apprehension  of  danger  except  at  the  moment  when  really 
attacked,  the  body  would. soon  become  overloaded  with  fat,  which 
would  necessarily  prevent  it  from  taking  advantage  of  that  fleet- 
ness  which,  when  in  condition,  insures  its  safety. 

The  American  hare  has  considerable  speed,  and  can  run  for  a 
short  time  without  giving  out;  the  hairy  covering  of  its  feet  gives 
it  a  decided  advantage  over  the  dog  in  a  race,  during  dry  or  frosty 
weather.  When  hotly  pursued,  hares  most  frequently  take  to 
holes,  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  or  secrete  themselves  under  brush- 
heaps,  old  logs,  or  piles  of  stone.  When  first  roused,  the  hare 
dashes  off  in  good  style,  and  at  a  speed  that  soon  leaves  its  pur- 
suers far  in  the  wake;  but,  unfortunately,  for  want  of  sagacity, 
puss  exhausts  her  strength  long  before  the  scent  grows  cold  or 
the  hounds  begin  to  tire,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  their  taking  to 
holes,  piles  of  logs  or  brush,  they  would  soon  fall  victims  to  almost 
any  cur  that  has  the  bottom  and  perseverance  to  follow  in  their  trail. 

The  construction  and  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  head  are  such 
as  to  enable  the  hare  to  encompass  nearly  a  whole  circle  in  its 
glance,  with  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  head;  the  eyelids  are 
never  completely  closed,  not  even  in  sleep.  The  ears  also  are  so 
contrived  as  to  collect  the  slightest  sound  arising  in  any  quarter. 
With  such  endowments,  it  is  seldom  that  a  hare  is  come  upon  un- 
awares«  although  he  may  spring  up  from  beneath  our  very  feet,  or 
from  before  the  nose  of  our  dogs ;  he  was  well  apprized  however,  of 
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our  close  proximity,  and  only  trusted,  as  he  had  often  done  before, 
that,  owing  to  the  striking  semblance  between  his  color  and  that  of 
the  ground  or  surrounding  herbage,  he  would  escape  unnoticed. 

The  hare  may  be  termed  a  nocturnal  animal,  "  as  it  is  commonly 
at  the  earliest  dawn,  while  the  dew-drops  still  glitter  on  the  herb- 
age, or  when  the  fresh  yerdore  is  concealed  beneath  a  mantle  of 
glistening  frost,  that  the  timorous  hare  ventures  forth  in  quest  of 
food,  or  courses  undisturbed  over  the  plains." 

Although  sportsmen  meet  with  hares  in  considerable  numbers 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  are  not 
found  feeding,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  roused  from 
their  forms,  where  perhaps  they  have  been  crouching  for  hours  in 
undisturbed  repose* 

''During  moonlight  nights,  the  timorous  hare  may  be  seen 
sporting  with  its  companions  in  unrestrained  gambols,  frisking 
with  delighted  eagerness  around  its  mate,  or  busily  engaged  in 
cropping  its  food." 

THBIR    FOOD. 

The  hare  is  not  a  very  dainty  animal  as  to  the  choice  of  her 
food;  every  thing  produced  upon  a  farm  or  cultivated  in  the 
garden  is  alike  palatable  to  her,  and  she  not  unfrequently  makes 
great  havoc  with  the  autumnal  turnip  and  cabbage-crops;  she  also 
frequents  the  cornfields  to  glean  the  scattered  grains,  and  visits 
the  orchards  in  quest  of  the  juicy  apple.  The  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  hare  for  the  last-mentioned  fruit  is  turned  to  fearful 
account  against  them  by  those  who  bait  their  traps  and  snares 
with  it,  for  the  dainty  morsel  thus  laid  in  their  very  path  seldom 
fails  to  entice  an  unwary  hare  within  its  deceptive  clutches. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  food  is  scarce  and  nothing  more 
palatable  is  at  hand,  hares  often  become  very  destructive  to  the 
young  nurseries,  by  gnawing  the  tender  bark  fit)m  the  fruit-trees, 
which  they  greedily  devour. 

Hares  are  fond  of  every  description  of  wild  fruit  and  berries; 
and  it  is  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  frost,  when  all 
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these  varionB  produotions  are  ripe,  that  thej  become  fit  for  the 
table. 

In  the  North,  they  depend  for  support  daring  the  long  winters 
upon  the  buds  and  bark  of  the  pine  and  fir,  npon  which  they 
grow  fat. 

THBnt  FLBSH. 

•  The  flesh  of  the  American  hare,  when  cooked,  is  dark  and  of  a 
game-flavor,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  their  great  abundance,  would  be 
highly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table ;  but,  so  long  as  they 
can  be  purchased  in  our  markets  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  apiece, 
the  public  will  not  think  a  great  deal  of  them. 

The  hare  is  not  in  condition  for  the  table  until  after  several 
severe  frosts,  when  the  meat  will  be  found  clean,  delicate,  juicy, 
and  tender,  provided  it  is  cooked  in  right  style  and  with  the  pro- 
per condiments.  In  the  summer  season,  hares  are  not  fit  for  the 
table  at  all;  their  flesh  at  this  time  is  tough  and  stringy,  and, 
moreover,  their  bodies,  more  particularly  about  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  infested  with  a  species  of  oestrus,  that 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  skin,  and  which,  when  hatched,  grow  sometimes 
to  an  enormous  size  before  leaving  its  nest ;  we  have  found  them 
buried  in  the  very  flesh  of  the  neclf,  as  much  as  an  inch  long,  and 
as  large  as  the  point  of  the  little  finger.  Their  presence  must 
worry  and  torment  the  poor  animal  much,  as  we  have  always 
found  those  with  these  worms  in  them  very  lean,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance weak  and  sickly.  We  have  shot  them  as  late  as  November 
with  these  worms  in  them,  but  they  generally  fall  out  much  earlief 
than  this. 


HUNTING   HARHS. 

NSTEAD  of  coursing  hares  as  they  do  m 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  we  either 
take  them  in  snares  and  traps,  or  rous- 
ing them  with  a  dog,  shoot  them  as  they 
make  off.  They  are  easily  killed,  and  it 
will  require  but  a  few  pellets  of  partridge- 
shot  to  bring  a  large  one  to  bag. 

They  possess  a  strong  scent,  and  perplex 
the  dogs  very  much  when  in  pursuit  of 
partridges :  the  best  of  dogs  can  hardly 
refrain  from  chasing  a  hare,  after  pointing  it  and  seeing  it  jump 
up  and  make  off  from  before  his  very  nose.  They  lie  very  close, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  oftentimes  to  kick  them  up  from  their 
form  when  the  dog  points  them;  we  have  done  so  repeatedly. 
Hares  affect  marshy  thickets,  or  rather  the  open  fields  adjoin 
ing  thickets ;  as  they  retire  to  these  situations  for  refuge  as  soon 
as  roused,  and  in  fact  remain  there  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day.     They  bound  along  with  considerable  speed  and  gew^ 
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rally  in  a  straight  courBo,  but  when  hard  pressed  resort  to  the 
artifices  of  doublings — a  manoduvre  practised  constantly  by  the 
European  variety.  They  will  also  hide  themselves  away  in  the 
trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  which  they  ascend  by  pressing  the  feet 
and  back  against  opposite  sides  of  the  hollow. 

The  kind  of  dogs  most  generally  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
hares  in  this  country  is  a  small  species  of  beagle,  the  production, 
we  believe,  of  a  cross  and  recross  of  the  fox-hound  and  beagle. 
These  animals,  as  well  as  most  other  mongrels  found  on  our  farms, 
become  very  fond  of  the  sport,  and  acquire  considerable  sagacity 
and  speed  in  the  chase. 

There  are  few  dogs  that  live  in  the  country  but  will  hunt  rabbits, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  hares;  some  of  course  are  far  superior 
to  others,  according  to  their  build  and  the  intelligence  bequeathed 
them  by  their  ancestors. 

D0MB8TI0ATBD. 

American  hares  have  in  some  few  instances  been  domesticated, 
but,  when  confined  in  enclosures,  are  ever  making  efforts  to  escape; 
they  will,  however,  breed  in  warrens. 

THBIB  CRY. 

^^  This  species,  like  all  the  true  hares,  has  no  note  of  recognition ; 
and  its  voice  is  never  heard,  except  when  wounded,  or  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  capture,  when  it  utters  a  shrill,  plaintive  cry,  like  that 
of  a  young  child  in  pain ;  in  the  Northern  hare  this  cry  is  louder, 
shriller,  and  of  longer  continuance." 

CNEMIB8. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  timid,  defenceless  creature  like  the 
hare  should  have  numerous  sanguinary  enemies ;  and  among  them 
none  are  more  destructive  than  the  weasel.  This  formidable  and 
courageous  little  animal  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  hares, 
and,  tracking  them,  enters  the  holes,  hollow  trees,  or  other  places 
where  they  are  secreted,  and  dispatches  them  with  the  greatest 
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ferocity.  Skanks^  wild  cats^  foxes,  hawks,  owls,  snakes,  &;c,  aD 
prey  apon  the  hare  whenever  they  can  succeed  in  capturing  him 
either  by  pursuit,  stealth,  or  stratagem. 

DIFFBRBNT  VARIETIES. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  hares  distributed  over  different 
sections  of  our  extensive  country.  Their  habits  are  generally 
very  analogous  to  those  of  the  Lepus  sylvaticus. 

Some  varieties,  however,  are  smaller,  while  others  are  larger; 
and  those  inhabiting  the  more  northern  latitudes  change  their 
sombre  summer  pelage  during  the  winter  months  to  a  spotless 
white.  Their  flesh  at  the  proper  season  is  universally  esteemed, 
and  the  timid  creatures  are  consequently  much  persecuted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  wherever  they  are  found. 

MEMORANDA. 

1.  The  American  hare  is  not  a  rabbit,  but  9^  bona  fide  hare,  both 
in  appearance,  flesh,  and  mode  of  life :  no  naturalist  disputes  the 
point. 

2.  Different  varieties  of  foreign  rabbits  have  been  imported  into 
the  country  from  time  to  time;  but  there  is  no  species  of  rabbits  a 
native  of  this  continent  as  yet  discovered. 

8.  American  hares,  like  the  European,  live  singly  above  ground, 
and  never  burrow ;  they  also  breed  far  less  often  than  the  rabbit, 
and  have  fewer  at  each  litter. 

4.  The  English  rabbits  live  in  communities,  and  form  extensive 
excavations  in  the  ground,  termed  burrows  or  warrenSy  where  they 
mostly  reside  and  deposit  their  young. 

5.  The  young  of  the  Lepus  sylvaticus,  as  the  foreign  hare,  are 
covered  with  hair  at  birth,  their  eyes  open,  and  their  limbs  strong 
enough  for  immediate  action. 

6.  The  young  of  the  true  rabbit  are  quite  bare  of  hair :  when 
first  brought  forth,  their  eyes  are  closed  and  their  limbs  tender 
and  weakly. 

7.  The  American  hare  is  a  lonely,  timid  creature ;  the  rabbit, 
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on  the  contrary,  is  a  social,  frolicsome,  bold  or  rather  pert  little 


8.  The  hind-legs  of  the  Lepns  sylvaticos  are  very  lr»ng,  and 
formed  like  those  of  the  European  hare,  and  are  consequenty  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  rabbit. 

9.  The  Lepns  sylyaticos,  when  pursued  by  dogs,  trusts  in  a  great 
measure  to  her  speed  for  safety,  and  resorts  to  the  same  devices  to 
insure  her  escape  (that  is,  doubling)  as  the  English  variety. 

10.  The  rabbit,  on  the  contrary,  takes  to  her  burrow  as  her  only 
safeguard. 

11.  The  flesh  of  the  hare,  when  boiled,  is  dark ;  that  of  the 
rabbit,  white 

12.  The  hare  is  almost  entirely  a  nocturnal  animal ;  the  rabbit 
but  little  so. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


THB  SQUIRBBii* 

*•  From  bough  to  bough  the  teftniperiiig  Mivimli  bood, 
B«t  aooB  in  smok j  thunden  bite  the  ground ; 
life's  gushing  streams  their  sable  Airs  defile." 

E  hardly  think  it  wiU  be  expected  of  in 

to  include  the  subject  of  gquirrel-ehoot- 

ing  in  this  volume ;  however,  as  we  know 

something    about   the   matter,  (perhaps 

nothing  new,)  picked  up  during  our  early 

school-days  in  a  great  squirrel-country, 

it  may  not  be  amiss  in  us  to  devote  a  few 

pages  to  these  interesting  little  creatures, 

that  enliven  the  solitude  of  our  deep 

forests  with  their  frolicsome  gambols. 

Our  friend  Porter,  in  his  reprint  of  Hatvker^ — ^by-the-by  a  most 

excellent  work  in  itself,  and  made  still  more  so  by  the  valuable 
896 
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additions  of   the  editor, — ogives  a  most  interesting  acoonnt  of 
BqutrreUshoating. 

If  all  our  readers  would  pemse  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
above  pnblicationy  they  wonld  have  nothing  farther  to  learn  on 
the  snbject,  save  a  few  hints  as  to  the  habits  of  the  animal. 

VARIBTIBS   OF   SQUIBRELS. 

^^  There  are  no  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of  this  genns 
described  by  natnralists,  of  which  twenty  well-determined  species 
exist  in  North  America." 

HABITSy  LOOALITT,  AND  OBITSBAL  GHARAOTBRISTIOS. 

The  habits  of  the  whole  race  of  squirrels  are  nearly  akin ;  and 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  long,  soft,  and  beautiful  fur,  and 
furnished  with  a  long,  wiry,  and  bushy  tail,  which  latter  appendage 
adds  greatly  to  their  graceful  appearance,  as  they  are  all  alike 
remarkable  for  their  sprightliness,  agility,  and  elegance  of  form. 

Squirrels  are  at  all  times,  even  in  a  state  of  captivity,  of  a 
restless,  active  disposition.  In  their  native  wilds  they  are  ever 
frolicsome  and  gay,  jumping  from  tr^e  to  tree.  They  pass  their 
time  in  joyousness  and  unrestrained  freedom  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  abundance  of  our  forests.  When  moving  on  the  ground,  the 
squirrel  seldom  runs,  but  advances  by  a  series  of  jumps.  They 
are  of  a  sly,  mercurial  temperament,  seldom  remaining  still  fbr  a 
moment,  except  when  alarmed ;  then  they  will  stretch  themselves 
out  at  full  length,  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  high  tree,  on  tlie 
side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  danger,  and  thus  remain  perfectly 
motionless,  as  if  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  tree  itself,  until  the  cause 
of  the  alann  has  moved  off. 

They  generally  build  hurge  nests  formed  of  twigs,  moss,  and 
leaves,  in  the  notches  of  the  highest  forest-trees,  or  take  up  their 
abode  in  hollow  trunks,  or  bunow  in  the  ground. 

The  whole  race  of  squirrels  is  very  prolific ;  and  some  species 
increase  so  rapidly  and  to  such  a  surprising  extent  in  certain 
sections  of  country  that  they  actually  become  a  severe  scourge  to 
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the  farmer^  who,  with  the  assistance  of  all  his  family,  is  not  able 
to  protect  his  hard-earned  crops  from  the  depredations  of  these 
lawless  little  fellows,  that  swarm  in  the  cornfield  at  such  times  by 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  consuming  all  within  their  reach, 
and  destroying  still  more  by  throwing  it  down  on  the  ground. 

When  eating,  or  occupied  in  listening,  they  sit  erect  on  their 
hind-legs,  with  their  long,  bushy  tail  raised  beautifully  along  the 
back  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  then  falling  in  a  gracefol  curve  near 
the  extremity,  and  hanging  towards  the  ground.  Their  food  is 
always  held  in  their  fore-paws. 

The  teeth  of  the  whole  race  are  remarkable  for  their  sharpness, 
power,  and  durability;  they  cut  with  ease,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  through  the  hardest  hickory-nut,  and  have  the  sagacity  to 
tell  a  withered  or  rotten  nut  from  a  good  one  by  the  mere  feel  or 
smell;  and  no  sooner  do  they  pick  up  one  of  these  bad  ones  than 
they  turn  it  round  in  their  nimble  paws  and  discard  it.  This  fact 
we  have  again  and  again  tested  with  the  common  gray  squirrel. 
The  gullet  of  the  squirrel  is  said  to  be  very  small,  or  rather  con- 
tracted at  one  point,  to  prevent  the  food  from  being  disgorged 
when  descending  trees.  Wq  do  not  know  if  such  is  the  fact,  and 
we  have  no  squirrel  at  hand  at  this  present  time  to  examine. 

The  whole  race,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  inhabit  the  Uiick 
woods,  living  upon  the  profusion  of  seeds,  acorns,  hickory-nuts, 
chestnuts,  and  the  various  other  products  of  our  rich  and  grand 
forests.  Several  varieties  of  squirrels,  more  especially  those 
at  the  North,  are  very  provident  and  thoughtful  of  the  morrow, 
always  collecting  and  laying  up  in  secret  storehouses  the  surplus 
food,  which  they  partake  of  during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
nuts  are  all  shaken  by  the  cold  blasts  from  the  trees,  and  perhaps 
covered  up  a  foot  or  more  in  frozen  snow.  These  well-stocked 
granaries  are  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  nests,  either 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  stump,  or  in  the 
wide  fissure  of  an  overhanging  rock.  The  quantities  of  nuts  thus 
stowed  away  by  a  single  squirrel  is  sometimes  enormous.  We  have 
seen  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  hickory-nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  beech- 
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nat8,  chincapinB,  &o.  &c.  deposited  in  one  of  these  spots.  The 
whole,  however,  may  not  have  been  put  there  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual,— the  stock,  perhaps,  having  been  collected  together  by 
several,  who  made  this  the  general  dep6t  for  all  their  contribu- 
tions, each  one  laboring  for  the  general  good,  and  all,  in  turn, 
entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  booty.  Each  squirrel,  most 
commonly,  has  several  different  storehouses,  to  which  he  respect- 
ively resorts  according  to  circumstances.  The  fact  of ,  these  in- 
dustrious little  animals  providing  themselves  with  more  granaries 
than  one  for  the  guarding  of  their  treasures  is  a  striking  example 
of  that  instinct  which  we  so  often  see  displayed  in  the  inferior 
works  of  creation;  for  their  storehouses  are  often  discovered  by 
the  keen-scented  hog,  and  the  whole  devoured  at  a  single  meal ; 
strange  squirrels,  of  a  larger  variety,  will  also  sometimes  locate 
themselves  near  one  of  these  deposits,  and  not  only  rob  it  of  all  its 
provender,  but  even  deny  the  anxious  owner  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  general  division;  a  drift  of  snow,  or  some  other 
mishap,  will  occasionally  cover  one  up  for  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
either  of  such  emergencies  as  we  have  described,  the  poor  squirrel 
would  have  but  a  slim  chance  to  get  through  the  winter  if  he  had 
not  provided  himself  with  other  secret  stores. 

Squirrels  are  all  very  cleanly  and  nice  in  their  habits  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  and  are  seen  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  day  rub- 
bing their  faces  with  their  paws,  as  if  on  purpose  to  wash  them  off. 

THEIR  AOnVITY  AND  BTRBNQTH. 

Squirrels  are  possessed  of  great  muscular  power,  and  leap  with 
surprising  agility  and  precision  from  tree  to  tree;  and,  when  hotly 
pursued  and  unable  to  reach  the  adjoining  tree  so  as  to  effect  their 
escape,  will  not  hesitate  to  drop  themselves  from  tremendous  heights 
to  the  ground,  and  then  make  off  with  rapid  bounds  to  the  next 
favorable  cluster  of  trees  that  stands  in  their  path. 

Audubon  remarks  that  "  the  squirrel  is  admirably  adapted  to  a 
residence  on  trees,  for  which  nature  has  designed  it.  Its  fingers 
are  long,  slender,  and  deeply  cleft,  and  its  nails  very  acute  and 
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greatly  compressed ;  it  is  enabled  to  leap  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  from  tree  to  tree,  clinging  to  the  smallest  twigs,  and  seldom 
missing  its  hold.  When  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  has  an  in- 
stinctive habit  of  grasping  in  its  descent  at  the  first  object  which 
may  present  itself;  or,  if  about  to  fall  to  the  earth,  it  spreads  out 
in  the  manner  of  the  flying  squirrel,  and  thus,  by  presenting  a 
greater  resistance  to  the  air,  is  enabled  to  reach  the  ground  with- 
out injury,  and  recover  itself  so  instantaneously  that  it  often 
escapes  the  teeth  of  the  dog  that  watches  its  descent  and  stands 
ready  to  seize  upon  it  at  the  moment  of  its  fall." 

CAPTIVITY. 

In  captivity  the  most  of  squirrels  are  gay,  lively,  and  mis- 
chievous ;  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  very  interesting  pets ; 
the  most  docile,  however,  will  bite,  at  times,  if  worried;  they  are 
very  destructive  and  troublesome  if  not  perpetually  confined  to 
their  boxes,  as  when  at  liberty  they  try  their  long  and  sharp  teeth 
upon  every  thing  within  their  reach;  no  article  of  furniture  can 
escape  them. 

Squirrels,  we  have  noticed,  sleep  very  soundly,  and  are  not 
easily  aroused  from  their  slumbers.  They  become  attached  to  their 
keepers,  and  some  of  them  will  allow  no  other  person  to  handle 
them.     They  are  usually  high-tempered,  and  are  easily  irritated. 

Great  alarm  or  sensation  of  pain  is  expressed  by  squirrels  by  a 
sharp,  piercing  cry ;  that  of  pleasure  by  a  soft,  rumbling  noise, 
somewhat  like  the  purring  of  a  cat ;  when  fretted  or  roused  from 
their  slumbers,  they  give  forth  a  loud  and  angry  growl. 

Although,  in  a  state  of  nature,  nuts,  seeds,  insects,  and  grain  of 
various  kinds  form  their  principal  food,  they  soon  learn  to  partake 
of  almost  every  thing ;  several  that  we  have  had  partook  of  bread 
and  milk  with  the  greatest  relish. 

They  also  become  quite  fond  of  sugar  and  all  kinds  of  sweets, 
as  well  as  fruits  of  every  description;  they  are  also  very  partial  to 
locusts,  which  they  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  with  the  greatest 
sest. 
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When  wild)  squirrels  are  said  never  to  resort  to  the  streams  for 
water,  but  quench  their  thirst  by  sipping  the  dew  and  rain  thai 
collects  on  the  leaves  or  in  the  hollows  of  trees ;  when  domesti- 
cated, they  drink  freely  and  often :  this  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
difference  in  diet,  as  the  sweets  they  eat  in  confinement  will  pro 
duce  a  thirst  in  any  animal. 

OTHER  0HARA0TSRISTI08. 

'^In  the  spring  the  squirrels  shed  their  hair,  which  is  replaced 
by  a  thinner  and  less  furry  coat ;  during  summer  their  tails  are 
narrower  and  less  feathery  than  in  autumn,  when  they  either  re- 
ceive an  entirely  new  coat  or  a  very  great  accession  of  fur.  At  this 
season,  also,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ears  are  more  thickly  and 
prominently  clothed  with  fur  than  in  the  spring  and  autumn." 

Some  species  of  squirrels  breed  twice  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  summer  months ;  they  all  have  several  at  a  litter.  In  the 
northern  latitudes,  where  the  earth  is  shrouded  for  months  in  a 
chilling  mantle  of  snow,  the  various  species  of  squirrels  indigenous 
to  these  inhospitable  climes  retire  to  their  secure  retreats,  either 
in  the  ground,  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  or  hollows  of  trees,  where, 
surrounded  by  their  winter  store,  they  pass  the  time  in  a  state  of 
sluggish  and  benumbed  existence,  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
dormancy  observable  in  many  other  quadrupeds.  Some  varieties,  to 
a  certain  extent,  live  in  communities,  more  especially  during  the 
time  they  pass  in  their  winter  quarters.  Several  species  have 
cheek-pouches,  in  which  they  can  stow  away  an  incredible  quantity 
of  nuts  and  seeds. 
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their  bkemib8. 

The  whole  tribe  of  sqairrels,  like  the  more  timid  and  defenoeleM 
hare,  have  a  host  of  enemies  constantly  on  the  look-ont  to  make 
them  their  prey. 

The  fox,  weasel,  wild  cat,  and  mink,  are  ever  on  the  prowl,  and 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  active  little  squirrel  whenever  they  can 
secure  him  by  stratagem  or  pursuit;  the  weasel  is  ever  on  the  alert, 
and,  following  his  victims  into  their  otherwise  secure  retreats,  at- 
tacks them  with  the  most  sanguinary  spirit,  and  soon  dispatches 
the  anxious  parent  as  well  as  her  tender  and  unconscious  litter, 
impelled  alone  to  such  savage  deeds  by  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
blood,  for  he  seldom  partakes  of  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which 
he  so  wantonly  destroys. 

Several  varieties  of  hawks,  owls,  and  even  snakes,  capture 
squirrels,  and  prey  upon  their  young. 

SQUIRRSIrSHOOTINe. 

In  sections  of  country  where  squirrels  are  numerous  and  the  pur- 
suit of  them  is  followed  as  a  sport,  they  are  killed  entirely  with  a 
small-bored  rifle.  Our  squirrel-shooters  become  surprisingly  expert 
in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  and  perform  some  wonderful  feats  with 
it  during  the  squirrel  season ;  they  always  aim  for  the  head,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  skin,  which  is  valuable  to  the  furrier  if  not  per- 
forated with  a  ball.  It  is  seldom  that  they  miss  a  squirrel,  even 
when  hiding  in  the  topmost  branches  of  our  tallest  forest-trees. 
In  portions  of  country  where  they  are  not  so  numerous,  it  is 
necessary  to  repair  to  the  woods  attended  with  a  squirrel-dog, — 
that  is,  any  kind  of  a  terrier  or  spaniel  mongrel  which  has  been 
taught  *Ho  tree  a  squirrel^"  or,  in  other  words,  to  rush  about  in 
the  woods  till  he  either  sees  a  squirrel  run  up  a  tree  or  gets  upon 
the  fresh  scent  of  one  that  has  just  taken  to  a  tree.  The  dog 
stops  at  the  foot,  and,  looking  wistfully  and  knowingly  up  the 
Vee,  breaks  forth  into  an  incessant  and  musical  bark  that  resounds 
through  the  woods  and  soon  brings  the  huntsman  to  his  side.    The 
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next  thing  is  to  find  the  squirrel,  which,  perhaps,  is  spread  flat  out  on 
his  belly,  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree,  the  color  of 
his  for  assimilating  so  closely  to  that  of  the  bark  that  it  is  almost 
impossible^  to  discover  him.  In  a  few  moments',  however,  the 
hawk-eyed  shooter  catches  sight  of  his  victim  as  he  moves  for 
an  instant  to  hide  himself  more  securely  from  observation;  the 
sharp  report  of  the  rifle  is  immediately  heard  resounding  afar  in 
the  distance,  and  down  tumbles  the  once  frolicsome  little  squirrel, 
a  lifeless  thing. 

When  pursued  or  watched,  squirrels  instmctively  dodge  around 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  occupied  by  the  sportsman,  and,  by 
perseveringly  pursuing  this  course,  will  often  baffle  the  shooter  till 
his  patience  becomes  entirely  exhausted ;  it  is,  therefore,  always 
better  to  go  in  company  when  squirrel-shooting  is  the  sport,  so 
that  either  yourself  or  companion  may  contrive  to  get  sight  of 
every  oiie  that  tak^s  to  a  tree. 

BABKINe  8QUIBBBL8. 

.  This  original  method  of  killing  squirrels  is  pursued  as  a  pas- 
time by  shooters  inhabiting  districts  of  country  where  these  ani- 
mals are  numerous.  The  whole  secret,  or  rather  art,  of  harking 
squirrels,  is  to  strike  with  .the  bullet  immediately  under  that  por- 
tion of  the  limb  upon  which  the  animal  is  stretched  out,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  blow  will  shiver  the  bark,  and,  killing  the  squirrel 
by  the  concussion,  send  it  whirling  in  the  air  to  the  ground,  ^^as 
if  it  had  been  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine." 

.  This  is  a  very  artistic  way  of  killing  squirrels,  and  many  of  our 
Pennsylvania  hunters  are  very  expert  at  it.  The  skin  is  not  in- 
jured, nor  the  flesh  torn,  by  this  mode  of  shooting. 

FLB8H. 

The  flesh  of  several  varieties  of  squirrels  is  most  excellent. 
They  should  be  voided  and  kept  several  days  in  cold  weather. 
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fidURUS  MieRATORIUB.      MIGRATORY  GRAT  SQUIRRBLS. 

DIMENSIONS. 

"  An  old  male  in  winter  pelage.  nrcn 

Length  of  head  and  body 12  6 

tail  (vertebraB) 11  0 

tail  to  end  of  hair 14  0 

Height  of  ear 0  7 

"  ear  to  end  of  fur 0  0 

Heel  to  end  of  longest  nail 2  6 

Length  of  far  on  the  back 0  S 

Weight  1  pound  6  onnoee." — ^Auninoir. 


LOOALTTT. 

This  species  is  the  common  gray  squirrel  of  the  North ;  it  is 
found  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  the  wild  districts  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  is  very  numerous  in  the  mountainouB 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  but  does  not  exist  farther  south  than  the 
northern  counties  of  Virginia. 

HABITS. 

The  gray  squirrel  has  few  characteristics  different  from  the 
whole  genus  as  before  described. 

They  are  much  sought  after  as  pets  by  our  youth,  as  they  bear 
confinement  with  great  good-humor,  and  soon  become  quite  recon- 
ciled to  a  captive's  life.  Although  mild  and  gentle,  they  are  rather 
uncertain  in  their  disposition,  and  will  at  times  bite  their  keepers 
very  severely.  This  species  was  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  committed  great 
depredations  by  invading  the  grainfields.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  havoc  carried  during  the  period  of  the  early  settlements,  that 
an  ancient  law  existed,  offering  a  reward  of  six  cents  for  every 
squirrel  destroyed;  and  Audubon  informs  us  that  in  the  year 
1749  the  bounty  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of  this 
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enactment,  was  equivalent  to  640,000  Bquirrels.  Tliie)  circum- 
stance alone  will  prove  the  amazing  numbers  of  these  active  little 
animals.  Even  at  the  present  time  they  are  quite  abundant  in 
the  lesB-oultivated  districts  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  shooter  to  bring  home  a  dozen  or  so,  the  result  of  a 
day's  ramble  through  the  dense  forests. 

THBIB  MIGRATIONS. 

During  some  seasons,  in  particular  localities,  squirrels,  more 
especially  the  Sciurus  migratorius,  appear  to  be  seized  with  an 
extraordinary  desire  to  ramble  or  migrate  from  one  section  of 
country  to  another.  Speaking  of  this  peculiarity  on  the  part  of 
this  species,  Audubon  remarks: — ^^It  is  stimulated  either  by 
scarcity  of  food,  or  by  some  other  inexplicable  instinct,  to  leave 
its  native  haunts,  and  seek  for  adventures  or  for  food  in  some,  to 
it,  unexplored  portion  of  our  land." 

At  such  times  they  collect  together  in  multitudes  and  move  off 
in  immense  droves;  nothing  can  stop  them  in  their  onward 
progress,  and  they  never  hesitate  to  swim  the  widest  rivers  which 
intercept  their  march.  Ghreat  numbers  are  necessarily  drowned  in 
these  bold  undertakings,  as  well  as  destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

The  circumstance  of  squirrels  crossing  rivers  during  their 
migration  proves  the  indomitable  energy  of  character  that  these 
active  little  creatures  possess,  as  they  are  not  at  all  partial  to 
water  in  any  form,  and  always  keep  within-doors  during  a  storm ; 
and,  if  they  should  accidentally  wet  or  even  soil  then-  feet,  they 
immediately  stop  to  dry  them  by  passing  them  through  their  bushy 
tails  several  times. 

Godman  remarks  on  this  subject: — ^^ While  travelling  through 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  we  had  an  opportunity 
:>f  witnessing  something  of  this  sort.  Parts  of  the  country  ap- 
peared to  swarm  with  squirrels,  which  were  so  numerous  that,  in 
travelling  along  the  highroad,  they  might  be  seen  scampering  in 
every  direction ;  the  woods  and  fields  might  be  truly  said,  in  the 
country-phrase,  to  be  ^  alive  with  them.*     A  farmer  who  had  a 
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large  field  of  Indian  com  near  the  road  informed  us  that,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  exertions  of  himself  and  his  two  sons,  he 
feared  he  should  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  crop,  in  addition  to 
his  time  and  the  expense  of  ammunition  used  in  killing  and  scaring 
off  the  little  robbers.  This  man  and  his  sons  frequently  took 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  killed  squirrels  until 
their  guns  became  too  dirty  longer  to  be  used  with  safety ;  yet 
they  always  found  on  returning  that  the  squirrels  had  mustered  as 
strongly  as  before." 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  Porter,  will  also  give  a  good 
idea  of  their  numbers  in  Pennsylvania  during  a  season  of  plenty:—* 
^' These  pleasant  little  fellows  are  at  some  seasons  as  scarce  as 
specie ;  at  other  times  they  migrate  in  millions.  A  few  seasons 
since,  they  pervaded  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  such 
an  extent^  and  in  such  numbers,  that  they  did  serious  injury  to 
the  crops;  and  they  were  slaughtered  as  enemies, — ^not  popped  over 
humanely  after  the  manner  in  which  we  murder  those  we  love.  The 
squirrels  were  followed  in  due  time  by  stately  droves  of  turkeys ; 
and,  later  in  the  season,  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  scores  of 
very  serious  half-famished-looking  bears.  A  war  of  extermination 
was  declared  against  the  squirrels;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  overt  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed  towards  them  preceded 
the  formal  declaration  of  hostility.  A  party  of  twenty-four, 
twelve  on  either  side,  all  expert  with  the  rifle,  made  a  day's  hunt, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset, — ^the  vanquished  (that  is,  whichever  side 
shot  the  fewer  number  of  squirrels)  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  best 
supper  the  town  would  afford,  for  all  concerned ;  and  they  slaugh- 
tered fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight !  merely  carrying  the  scalps 
to  count  with.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  party  of  the  same  num- 
ber went  out,  anxious  to  rival  or  eclipse  the  trophies  of  the  first 
day,  after  having  prepared  themselves  well,  with  clean  guns,  rifles 
of  course,  and  all  munition  of  war^  their  sights  better  regulated 
and  their  barrels  better  browned  than  those  of  the  party  who 
reaped  the  first  day's  victory ;  and  they  brought  in  .eighteen 
liundred  and  nineteen  !    making  about  seventy-five  apiece.     One 
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of  the  party  in  the  last  day's  hunt  shot  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
sLzy  and  that  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  being  delayed  three 
hours,  during  the  day,  in  getting  a  bullet  up  which  he  could  not 
ram  down." 

Further  on  the  writer  remarks  again: — ^^We  killed  thirteen  off 
one  hickory-tree;  and  they  were  busily  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  it  all  the  time,  perfectly  regardless  of  what  was  going  on. 
AH  this  immense  importation  of  squirrels  were  either  gray  or  black, 
and  not  one  single  fox-squirrel  (which  is  common  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania) was  to  be  seen.  During  the  whole  afternoon  it  was 
nothing  but  loading  and  firing,  until  our  rifle-barrels  became  so  hot 
that  we  had  to  lay  them  down  occasionally  to  cool.  The  myriads 
of  squirrels  that  are  to  be  found  on  a  few  acres  of  favorable  feed- 
ing-ground during  the  season  of  plenty  is  almost  incredible  to  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  it.  All  the  wholesale  slaughter  that  was 
made  during  the  season  did  not  sensibly  diminish  their  numbers; 
for  the  rear  of  their  countless  army  poured  in  and  filled  up  the 
places  of  the  slain  faster  than  were  closed  the  thinned  ranks  of 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MISOBLLANBOUB  HINTS. 


USB   OF  GLOVBS. 

LL  sportsmen  whose  occupation  or  pro- 
fession  makes  it  desirable  that  they  should 
have  white  and  smooth  hands  (and  there 
are  but  few  gentlemen  whose  employments 
do  not  require  this)  ought,  ex  necesntate 
rerum,  to  wear  gloves  when  shooting,  as 
nothing,  to  our  eyes,  looks  more  outti,  if 
not  vulgar,  than  a  coarse,  scratched,  and 
scarred  hand.  Not  only  from  time  im- 
memorial with  the  polished  communities  of  the  Old  World,  but  even 
among  the  half-civilized  inhabitants  of  other  less-favored  climes,  a 
small,  smooth,  and  delicate  hand  was,  and  is  even  at  the  present 
day,  considered  a  special  sign  of  nobility,  or,  at  all  events,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  striking  features  or  tests  of  gentle 
breeding,  education,  and  refinement.  This  feeling,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exists  even  in  our  country ;  and  every  intelligent  sportsman, 

therefore,  will  understand  our  motives  for  calling  his  attention 
408 
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to  what  may  be  considered,  by  the  mass,  a  very  trite  and  silly 
matter.  However,  no  one,  we  imagine,  even  among  this  class  of 
fault-finders,  independently  of  the  mere  looks  of  the  thing,  could 
offer  any  particular  objection  to  the  protecting  of  his  hands  from 
the  rude  contact  of  the  piercing  thorns  and  poisonous  briers  that 
overrun  our  forests. 

Old,  half-woi-n  kid  gloves,  that  fit  snugly  but  do  not  bind  the 
hand,  are  the  kind  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  If  the  covering 
on  the  dexter-finger  should  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  touch  so 
necessary  for  pulling  the  trigger,  a  portion  of  it  shoidd  be  removed. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  oftentimes  to  relieve  the  stricture  of  the 
other  fingers  by  making  incisions  lengthwise  into  the  gloves. 

GRASPING  THE  BABBEL. 

Guns  are  now  made  so  light,  and  withal  so  beautifully  balanced, 
that  there  no  longer  remains  any  necessity,  when  presenting  the 
piece,  of  stretching  the  left  hand  up  the  barrel  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  stock ;  but  it  should  rather  be  grasped  close  to  the 
guard,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  protected  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  event  of  its  bursting,  from  some  of  those  untoward  accidents 
which  occasionally  occur  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful.  This 
mode  of  holding  the  gun  was  adopted  some  few  years  back  by 
English  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  such  accidents, 
owing  entirely  to  the  inferior  manufacture  of  the  barrels  for  small- 
arms.  The  bursting  of  barrels  in  England,  however,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  owing  to  the  improvements  in 
the  arts,  or  perhaps  more  to  the  enactments  of  Parliament  regu- 
lating these  things ;  still,  there  are  a  great  many  worthless  instru- 
ments imported  into  this  country  from  abroad,  which  are  constantly 
falling  into  the  hands  of  every  schoolboy,  whose  first  lesson,  there- 
fore, in  the  use  of  the  gun,  should  be  the  proper  mode  of  present- 
ing it,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  hand  is  far  more  secure  in  this 
position  than  in  any  other.  We  have  heard  of  several  guns  burst- 
ing during  the  last  year  or  two,  more  particularly  during  the  reed- 
bird  season,  and  several  of  the  parties  escaped  without  the  slightest 
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injury,  owing  to  this  manner  of  holding  the  piece.  If  the  hand, 
however,  had  been  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stock, 
as  formerly  was  the  practice,  we  are  satisfied,  from  actual  examina- 
tion of  the  shattered  weapons,  two  or  three  of  them  would  have  lost 
nearly  the  whole  hand,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  have  died  of 
tetanus,  brought  on  by  the  severity  of  their  wounds. 

This  plan  of  holding  the  gun  cannot  be  so  easily  adopted  by 
duck-shooters,  as  the  length  and  weight  of  the  barrels  preclude  the 
feasibility  of  rightly  balancing  the  piece  with  the  proper  degree  of 
steadiness  without  extending  the  hand  farther  along  the  barrel 
than  the  point  of  the  guard. 

This  is  rather  unfortunate,  as  we  know  of  no  kind  of  shooting 
hi  our  country  that  is  attended  with  so  many  distressing  accidents 
as  the  pursuit  of  wild  fowl ;  and  the  most  of  these  casualties  arise 
from  this  one  circumstance, — the  bursting  of  the  barrels,  owing  to 
heavy  charging.  We  would  therefore  caution  our  friends  against 
the  use  of  a  common  duck-gun,  and  would  also  advise  them  to  be 
particular  in  loading,  as  well  as  in  keeping  their  person  out  of  the 
bursting-range  of  a  suspicious  weapon  in  the  hands  of  some  one  of 
their  more  reckless  companions,  who  perhaps  prides  himself  on 
being  knocked  over  at  every  discharge  of  his  piece.  If  the  gun 
is  not  already  too  heavy  for  comfort,  it  may  be  rendered  more 
manageable  by  loading  the  butt  with  metal,  so  as  to  make  it 
balance  in  the  hands  with  more  ease. 

COOKINe  THB  GUN. 

In  most  kinds  of  shooting  we  are  in  favor  of  carrying  the  gun 
cocked  in  preference  to  half-cocked,  for  the  following  reasons: — ^In 
partridge-shooting,  as  before  stated,  the  most  of  our  hunting  is 
done  in  the  thick  coverts,  and  when  the  birds  are  scattered  about 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  or  when  they  will  get  up,  as  the  dog 
is  lost  to  view  one-half  of  his  time,  and  the  first  intimation  we  have 
of  his  position,  although  within  a  few  rods  of  us,  is  the  whirring  of 
a  bird  from  under  our  very  nose,  and  of  which  we  only  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  distance  as  it  rushes  through  the  thick  foliage  or 
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hanging  vined.  This  opportune  moment  must  be  instantly  caught 
at  by  the  sportsman,  or  the  game  escapes;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  no  one,  no  matter  how  expert  or  ready  he  may  be,  can  find 
BufBcient  time  to  cock  his  gun  and  fire  in  this  short  space  of  time« 
In  snipe  and  woodcock-shooting  it  is  also  better  to  carry  the  gun 
cocked,  as  the  game  is  so  uncertain  in  its  movements.  And  on  the 
score  of  prudence,  we  would  apprehend  more  danger  from  a  com- 
panion cocking  his  gun  on  the  springing  of  a  bird  behind  him  than 
if  he  were  to  have  the  piece  already  prepared  to  fire,  as  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  the  moment  he  might  not  pull  the  cock 
su£5ciently  far  back  to  make  it  catch  the  tumbler,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  omission  would  be  the  discharge  of  the  piece  on  a 
level  with  one's  head,  or  perhaps  the  death  of  a  valuable  dog. 

The  gun,  however,  as  before  stated,  should  always  be  held  in 
such  a  position  that,  no  matter  when  or  how  exploded,  its  contents 
can  do  no  mischief  save  the  killmg  of  a  bird;  and  we  would  be 
loath  to  shoot  iii  company  a  second  time  with  any  one  who  seemed 
thoughtless  or  hardy  upon  this  subject,  as  life  is  too  precious  to  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  on  every  shooting-excursion. 

WADDING. 

Patent  wadding,  or  rather  patent  wads,  have  come  so  generally 
into  use,  and  are  so  well  known  to  all  our  shooters,  that  it  would 
seem  a  waste  of  time  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject.  These  wads 
are  made  of  a  species  of  thick,  elastic,  porous  pasteboard,  and  are 
numbered  from  one  to  twenty,  so  as  to  fit  the  bore  of  every  de- 
scription of  gun.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred,  and  are  very  convenient,  compact,  and  serviceable. 

Those  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city  had  better  always  be 
provided  with  a  ^' punch"  for  cutting  wads,  so  that  in  case  of  need, 
or  for  economy's  sake,  they  can  be  cut  out  of  an  old  hat  or  stiflT 
pasteboard  or  leather. 

If  the  '^  punch"  be  of  good  metal,  a  thick,  heavy  piece  of  lead 
with  a  smooth  surface  can  be  used  to  cut  the  waddings  on,  without 
injury  to  the  uistrument;  a  piece  of  hard-grained  wood,  however. 
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will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  perhaps  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. 

The  wadding  over  the  powder  should  be  forced  down  with  con- 
siderably more  violence  than  the  one  placed  over  the  shot,  so  as  to 
drive  the  powder  into  the  chambers  and  nipple-hole  and  mould  it 
into  a  compact  form.  If  the  wadding  over  the  shot  be  forced  down 
too  hard,  there  will  be  a  considerable  recoil  when  the  piece  is  dis- 
charged ;  this  of  itself  will  soon  teach  the  novice  better. 

ONE  BABREL  USED  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHER. 

The  right  barrel,  in  the  hands  of  all  sportsmen,  is  used  more 
frequently  than  the  left,  and  consequently  in  old  guns  is  generally 
found  to  be  far  thinner  than  the  left.  This  habit  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  novice  should  accustom  him- 
self to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  leftr-hand  barrel  with  the  same 
facility  that  he  does  the  right. 
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SPORTING-KNIFB. 


There  is  nothing,  at  times,  more  useful  than  a  sporting-knife, 
which  comprises  all  the  requisites  for  probing,  examining  locks, 
dividing  luncheon,  &c.  &c.  The  knife  should  not  be  too  large  or 
complicated,  but  only  contain  those  instruments  which  may  at  some 
time  or  another  prove  useful;  for  instance,  it  should  not  be  defi- 
cient  in  a  probe,  a  pivot-picker,  a  nipple-wrench,  a  turn-screw,  a 
fleam  for  bleeding  dogs,  and  one,  perhaps,  for  horses  also,  as  this 
noble  animal  is  so  frequently  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  a 
shooting-trip  that  we  should  be  provided  with  means  to  preserve 
his  well-being  in  case  of  need ;  for  instance,  if  he  should  be  at- 
tacked with  a  fit  of  blind  staggers,  or  any  other  affection  requiring 
bleeding. 

Such  knives  can  be  obtained  at  the  gunsmiths'  or  fancy  sporting 
stores,  and  should  be  as  plain  as  possible  in  its  appearance,  and 
valuable  for  its  intrinsic  worth.  If  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
price  of  the  instrument  is  expended  upon  the  finishing  and  carving 
of  the  handle  or  other  fancy  work,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  good 
metal  in  the  blades. 

CARRYING   GAME. 

The  old-fashioned,  cumbersome  game-bag  is  now  entirely  out  of 
use,  and  all  kinds  of  game  are  carried  in  pockets  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  in  the  shooting-coat,  of  which  we  will  speak  more 
particularly  under  another  head. 

Before  putting  birds  in  the  pocket,  their  feathers  should  be 
smoothed  down ;  and,  if  the  sportsman  takes  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  his  game,  the  blood  ought  to  be  wiped  from  their  plumnge 
before  it  becomes  hard  and  congealed. 

GUNNING-OLOTHBS. 

Fustian  undoubtedly  makes  the  most  serviceable  coat  for  field- 
shooting  in  these  latitudes,  and,  although  entirely  of  cotton  fabrie^ 
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18  quite  warm  enough  for  all  kinds  of  sport,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  provided  we  are  in  motion. 

A  coat  made  of  this  material  is  rather  warm  and  heavy  for  late 
snipe-shooting  or  cock-shooting,  as  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  so 
rery  close  that  it  will  hardly  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  insen- 
sible perspiration  from  the  body*  For  this  latter  kind  of  work  we 
prefer  a  brown  linen  coat. 

A  fustian  coat  has  an  important  advantage  over  all  kinds  of 
woollen  articles,  that  it  does  not  offer  a  harbor  for  moths  during 
the  idle  season ;  and,  moreover,  having  very  little  or  no  nap,  it 
neither  catches  the  briers  so  easily  nor  gets  torn  by  the  twigs  or 
thorns. 

We  never  had  but  one  woollen  shooting-coat ;  and  that  was  fairly 
torn  to  pieces  in  one  season,  and  the  remnants  eaten  up  the  follow- 
ing summer  by  the  moths. 

The  pants  and  vest  should  all  be  made  of  the  same  material, . 
and  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pockets  for  all  purposes.  Our 
suit  contains  sixteen  pockets,  and  we  find  them  all  more  or  less 
useful.  The  cap  had  likewise  better  be  made  of  fustian :  it  will 
prove  warm,  strong,  and  in  a  measure  water-proof;  it  should 
have  a  large  front  to  protect  the  eyes,  and  a  back  to  put  down 
at  pleasure,  to  turn  the  rain  off  from  the  neck  and  shonlders. 
A  cap  made  after  this  style  is  called  by  the  cap-makers  the 
Napoleon  cap. 

The  cap  we  use  has  no  lining  in  it,  and  we  find  it  quite  warm 
enough  without  it  for  most  kinds  of  shooting;  if  the  weather, 
however,  is  very  cold  and  boisterous  during  wild-fowl  shooting,  we 
place  a  quilted  lining  in  the  crown,  which  makes  it  as  comfortable 
as  need  be.  The  fustian  coat  will  not  answer  for  wild-ft wl  shoot- 
ing, as  it  is  not  sufficiently  warm.  Nothing  but  wool  will  do  for 
this  purpose, — ^to  preserve  which,  in  the  summer  season,  from  the 
annoying  attacks  of  the  moths,  is  no  small  affair ;  however,  we 
will  try  to  put  our  readers  in  a  way  effectually  to  defy  the  efforts 
of  these  little  torments. 

A  bag  sufficiently  large  to  hold  «11  the  woollen  shooting-clothes 
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Bhoold  be  made  of  strong  linen,  and,  before  putting  the  clothing  in 
it,  it  should  be  wrung  out  of  turpentine  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
clothes,  after  being  well  beaten  and  brushed,  are  put  into  this  bag 
with  pieces  of  camphor  distributed  in  the  pockets.  The  bag  is 
then  sewed  up  and  put  away  in  some  dark  hole,  and  not  opened 
until  the  return  of  the  ducking-season,  when  all  will  be  found  right. 
Without  this  precaution,  a  whole  suit  will  be  riddled  by  these  vora- 
cious little  torments  in  the  course  of  one  summer.  Fustian,  as 
before  said,  being  manufactured  entirely  of  cotton,  is,  of  course, 
not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  moths. 


IMPORTANCE   OF  CLBAN   GUNS. 

Sportsmen  cannot  be  too  particular  in  cleaning  their  guns,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any  thing  like  rust.  It  would  seem 
ahnost  absurd  for  us  to  advise  our  readers  never  to  put  their  arms 
away  without  washing  them  out  thoroughly  and  rubbing  them  per- 
fectly dry  with  a  good  supply  of  that  very  essential  article  vulgarly 
termed  ^^  elbow-grease."  Nevertheless,  this  recommendation  is  a 
necessary  precaution,  as  we  were  informed,  a  few  days  since,  that 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  sporting  friends  is  in  the 
habit  of  laying  his  gun  by  at  the  conclusion  of  each  shooting* 
season  without  even  so  much  as  swabbing  it  out;  and,  to  make  the 
matter  still  worse,  he  strongly  recommends  and  insists  upon  duA 
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ooune  as  the  proper  plan  to  prevent  the  engendering  of  nut. 
Whether  or  not  he  also  advised  the  standing  of  the  barrels  in  a 
damp  cellar  for  a  month  or  so,  we  did  not  ascertain,  bat  might  be 
led  to  infer  that  he  could  not  certainly  object  to  this  addition. 

When  a  barrel  is  fired,  the  metal  of  course  becomes  heated,  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  application  of  this  heat  is  a  rapid 
condensation  and  accumulation  of  moisture  upon  the  inside  of  the 
barrel, — ^the  same  as  we  often  see  collected  upon  the  window-panes 
of  our  houses  on  a  cool  November  morning.  This  fact  may  be 
clearly  ascertained,  if  any  one  of  my  readers  doubts  the  assertion, 
by  merely  thrusting  the  little  finger  into  the  muzzle  a  minute  or 
two  after  firing,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  inside  of  the  gun  is 
covered  with  a  certain  degree  of  dampness  which  increases  the 
farther  we  go  down  the  barrel.  This  moisture,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder,  soon 
creates  a  deposition  of  rust  of  a  most  corrosive  character,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain  for  several  weeks,  will  materially  injure  the 
weapon. 

When  a  rust-spot  or  flaw  is  once  made  on  the  inside  of  a 
barrel,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  got  at ;  and  even  after  the  most 
cautious  cleaning  a  small  particle  of  moisture  will  be  found  cling* 
ing  to  its  uneven  surface,  which  will  continue  to  corrode  the  barrel 
at  this  point,  until  at  last  a  hole  is  actually  eaten  through,  pro- 
vided the  gun  does  not  burst  before  this  takes  place.  A  rust-flaw 
upon  a  fine  sword-blade  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  rid  of, 
although  easily  got  at,  and  will  often  defy  the  rubbing  and  poUsh- 
ing  of  the  most  persevering  amateur. 

Some  shooters  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  guns  away 
loaded  and  letting  them  remain  in  this  condition  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  then  fearlessly  firing  them  oS*,  little  dreaming  of  the 
danger  they  run  by  this  piece  of  negligence,  owing  to  the  aoeu- 
mulation  of  rust  around  the  powder  and  along  the  barrel.  That 
the  corrosive  action  of  rust  is  the  frequent  cause  of  those  terrible 
accidents  that  oflen  occur  among  ignorant  and  careless  shooters  no 
one  will  for  a  moment  question;  and  all  have  noticed  that  the 
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bursting  of  guns  is  far  more  freqnent  with  those  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea-shore  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  salt  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  produces  rust  with  so  much  rapidity  that  it  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  keep  the  barrels  clear  of  it,  eren  with  the  most 
perseTering*  industry.  Of  this,  however,  we  will  speak  more  fully 
under  another  head. 

We  are  astonished  that  any  sensible  sportsman  could  for  a  mo- 
ment entertiun  or  endeavor  to  promulgate  such  a  ridiculous  notion 
08  putting  away  a  gun  dirty  to  preserve  it  from  ru9t!  In  fact, 
we  cannot  understand  his  motive  or  conjure  up  one  single  good 
reason  for  so  doing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  satisfied  that 
such  a  course  would  be  attended  with  the  most  injurious  results. 

SHOOTING-BOOTS. 

How  frequently  have  we  seen  one  of  out  sporting  firiends  vio- 
timized  during  a  whole  day's  shooting  by  the  tortures  of  a  pair 
of  badly-made  and  ill-constructed  boots !  and  how  often  have  we 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  as  well  as  laughed  at  his 
negligence  in  being  caught  in  such  an  unsportsmanlike  predicament. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and  good-humor  of  a  sports- 
man than  a  perfectly-fitting  and  well-modelled  boot,  and  nothing 
is  more  easily  obtained  if  recourse  is  had  to  a  smart  workman.  If 
walking-boots  are  not  made  full,  large,  and  easy,  no  comfort  can 
be  expected  from  them,  as  they  will  be  sure  either  to  cramp  the 
feet,  pinch  the  toes,  gaU  the  heel,  skin  the  instep,  or  arrest  the  free 
drculation  of  the  blood  and  fatigue  the  wearer  almost  to  death. 
It  is  of  no  use,  certainly,  to  enumerate  any  more  of  the  miseries 
attending  a  pair  of  bad-fitting  shooting-boots,  as  many  of  our 
readers  no  doubt,  some  time  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  have  had 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  matter,  and  perhaps  can  speak 
more  feelingly  on  the  subject  than  we  can,  as  we  have  always  been 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  these  articles,  and  consequently 
have  seldom  been  cauglit  in  the  unfortunate  sitaation  above  alluded 
to.    There  are,  however,  some  other  objections  attending  the  own- 
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enhip  of  a  pair  of  tight  boots,  particularly  when  damp ;  that  is, 
they  are  very  inconyenient  to  get  on,  and,  we  might  say,  still  worse 
to  puU  off.  And,  moreover,  nothing  injures  the  stiffening  of  the 
heels  so  much,  and  makes  them  perfectly  good-for-nothing,  as 
tugging  at  them  with  a  bootjack  or  working  into  them  with  the 
toe  of  the  other  foot  or  over  the  cross-bar  of  a  chair :  the  stiff 
sole  leather  with  which  the  heel  is  braced  becomes  perfectly  soft, 
and  consequently  will  be  sure  to  run  over  on  the  next  trial.  What 
is  more  ludicrous  than  to  see  a  bad-tempered  man,  half  bent,  danc- 
ing and  prancing  over  a  small  bar-room,  with  one  foot  in  a  slipper 
and  the  other  stuck  fast  half-way  down  a  tight  boot,  striving  in 
vain  with  all  the  energies  of  his  body  to  force  it  on?  Such  scenes 
are  not  uncommon  among  sportsmen,  and  often  give  rise  to  much 
merriment  on  the  part  of  the  ^^  knowing  ones."  That  a  tight  boot  is 
very  uncomfortable,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  a  boot  made  too  large 
for  the  foot  has  likewise  its  inconveniences,  as  it  will  be  sure  to 
ride  up  and  down  on  the  heel,  and  sooner  or  later  will  rub  the  foot 
into  blisters  of  the  most  painful  character.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  between  these  two  evils  of  loose  and  tight  boots,  which 
every  intelligent  mechanic  knows  how  to  arrive  at  without  any 
directions  from  the  sportsman;  ^^in  a  word,  the  boot  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  fit  the  boot,"  as  is  too 
often  the  case. 

Shooting-boots  should  be  made  of  stout  calfskin  of  the  very 
best  quality,  with  broad  soles,  square  toes,  wide,  deep,  and  low 
heels.  If  the  heels  be  made  too  narrow  and  high,  the  stiffening 
will  soon  give  way  when  softened  by  the  long  application  of  mud 
and  water,  in  connection  with  the  pressure  of  the  heel  of  the  foot, 
which  will  soon  be  carried  entirely  over  the  frame  of  the  sole;  and 
we  know  of  nothing  more  uncomfortable  and  fatiguing  than  to  be 
forced  to  walk  all  day  long  with  a  <* run-over  boot."  This  accident, 
bad  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  prevented  with  any  degree  of  caution 
in  snipe-shooting,  as  the  stiffening  of  the  heel  becomes  so  very  soft 
^hile  wading  about  in  the  mud  and  mire,  and  the  walking  is  so 
very  uneven,  that  the  heel  almost  invariably  poshes  itself  by  de- 
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grees  entirely  over  the  frame,  and  we  have  abandoned  all  hope  of 
ever  having  a  decent-looking  pair  of  boots  for  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing. When,  however,  they  have  ran  over,  they  may  be  braced  up 
with  pieces  of  sole-leather,  and  the  heel  itself  slightly  raised  on  the 
same  side,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  foot  in  the  opposite 
direction;  in  this  way  they  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
and,  with  a  little  management,  can  be  made  to  last  a  long  while. 
We  have  been  so  much  annoyed  with  our  boots  running  over  while 
snipe-shooting,  that  we  proposed  to  our  bootmaker  to  put  in  a 
metallio  plate  of  some  kind  between  the  layers  of  leather  osnally 
employed  for  making  this  portion  of  the  boot  firm  and  unyielding 
to  the  pressure  of  wet  and  irregular  walking ;  but  he  made  so  many 
objections  to  our  proposition  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
idea  for  the  present.  However,  we  intend  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject at  some  future  time. 

Some  sportsmen  recommend  the  use  of  low,  laced  boots  for 
snipe-shooting,  as  they  say  it  is  impossible  to  keep  your  feet  dry, 
no  matter  how  careful  you  may  be,  and  therefore  it  is  much  better 
not  to  worry  yourself  with  long  and  heavy  boots,  warranted  to  be 
water-proof.  We  have  tried  both  water-proof  boots  and  non-water- 
proof bootees,  and  have  at  times  been  as  much  disgusted  with  one 
as  the  other, — ^giving  the  preference  now  to  one  and  now  to  the 
other, — ^until  we  have  at  last  nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
old  pair  of  easy  walking-boots,  with  holes  in  them  to  let  the  water 
run  out  as  fast  as  it  flows  in,  is  about  as  comfortable  a  kind  of  boot 
for  snipe-shooting  as  one  can  wear,  as  the  feet  will  get  wet  at  all 
hazards, — at  least  our  feet  will ;  for  if  the  boots  be  made  high,  even 
to  reach  far  above  the  knees,  we  are  sure,  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  get  into  a  ditch  perhaps  up  to  our  middle ;  and  as 
often  as  we  have  gone  out  with  the  determination  of  not  getting 
our  feet  wet,  just  so  often  have  we  returned  home  with  them  soak- 
ing, and  many  a  pang  of  rheumatism  have  we  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  our  want  of  care.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  boots 
cannot  be  rendered  water-proof,  for  we  know  to  the  contrary,  and 
purpose  giving  some  receipts  for  making  even  ordinary  leather  im« 
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peryious  to  water ;  but  we  wish  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  never  yet  been  snipe-shooting  without  wetting  out 
feet;  but,  at  the  same  time,  must  confess  that  we  are  not  easily 
deterred  from  crossing  a  ditch,  and  neither  are  we  a  very  expert 
hand  at  walking  a  rickety  fence-rail  or  a  slippery  log. 

Shooting-boots  should  never  be  made  too  heavy:  it  is  a  mistaken 
idea  to  have  them  made  of  the  stoutest  leather  and  with  the 
heaviest  soles,  weighing  perhaps  several  pounds  apiece,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mud  which  generally  adheres  to  them.  A  pair  of 
boots  of  this  description,  hanging  like  lumps  of  lead  to  one's  feet, 
will  tire  and  wear  out  any  sportsman,  no  matter  how  lusty  he 
may  be,  in  just  half  the  time  that  would  have  been  the  case  if  he 
had  used  a  pair  of  strong  and  light  boots. 

Some  of  our  sporting  friends,  however,  who  are  as  averse  to 
getting  their  feet  wet  as  a  cat  is  to  moistening  her  paws,  insist 
upon  water-proof  boots  with  leggins  of  India-rubber  cloth  attached 
to  the  tops  of  them  and  made  to  fasten  half-way  up  the  leg.  This 
plan,  with  some  caution  in  picking  out  our  way  over  the  ditches 
and  mud-holes,  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  very  well;  but  when  we 
follow  snipe  we  seldom  have  either  the  patience  or  time  to  hunt  up 
good  crossings  or  sound  every  quagmire  for  a  firm  footing,  and 
therefore  take  it  pretty  much  rough-and-tumble,  just  as  it  comes. 

We  have  tried  laced  boots,  but  have  discarded  them  entirely,  as 
we  dislike  to  have  our  legs  exposed  by  rolling  our  pants  up,  and 
we  have  an  equal  aversion  to  have  them  dangling  muddy  and  wet 
around  our  feet;  we  have,  however,  never  made  use  of  leggins, 
recommended  in  connection  with  laced  boots  for  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing; they,  doubtless,  would  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 
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DRB88ING  FOR  SHOOTIKG-BOOTS. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  receipts  for  making  mixtures  calcu- 
lated to  render  boots  water-proof;  we  wiU  give  some  of  them  for 
what  they. are  worth,  leaving  our  friends  to  make  a  more  thorongh 
trial  of  their  qualities  than  we  have  had  an  inclination  to  do  as 
yet,  for  we  have  never  been  over-anxious  to  preserve  our  feet  dry, 
and,  when  we  did  think  worth  while  to  make  the  effort,  we  have 
seldom  found  any  preparations  much  superior  to  a  good  greasing 
with  dubbing  the  night  before  going  out,  and  stopping  up  the  seams 
with  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  grease  melted  slowly  over  the  fire, 
or,  if  these  ingredients  are  not  at  hand,  the  free  use  of  a  tallow  can- 
dle at  the  moment  of  going  out  for  the  day,  will  generally  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

Porter's  edition  of  Hawker  furnishes  us  with  much  information 
on  this  subject;  and  we  should  pass  the  matter  over  without  any 
farther  notice,  if  we  were  sure  all  our  readers  had  provided  them- 
selves with  this  valuable  work ;  in  fact,  we  might  with  perfect  justice 
to  ourselves  omit  this  subject  as  well  as  many  others  without  a  single 
comment,  as  they  have  already  been  largely  dwelt  upon  in  Hawker: 
and  if  a  sportsman  should  read  our  unpretending  volume  without 
providing  himself  with  the  other  far  more  valuable  work,  he  does 
not  deserve  to  be  well  posted  up  in  sporting-affairs,  as  Hawker  is 
considered  the  prince  of  sportsmen  in  England,  and  his  editor.  Por- 
ter, is  too  well  known  in  this  country  to  need  any  puffing  from  us. 

The  best  kind  of  grease  for  dressing  boots  is  shoemakers' 
dubbing.  We  have  used  it  for  years  in  preference  to  all  other 
mixtures:  it  repels  the  water,  and  keeps  the  leather  soft  and 
pliable.  The  boots  should  always  be  moistened  before  applying  it, 
and  it  should  not  be  put  on  too  frequently,  or  the  leather  may  be 
rendered  too  porous.  Before  grease  of  any  kind  is  applied  to 
boots,  they  should  be  rubbed  quite  clean  and  the  hard  mud  taken 
from  the  seams;  otherwise  the  leather,  as  well  as  the  thread,  will 
rot  much  faster  and  the  boots  repel  the  water  far  less  than  if  they 
were  perfectly  clean  when  the  grease  is  put  on. 
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RBOBIPT* 

Drying  oil,  (linseed,  we  presiune,)  one  pint; 
Yellow  wax,  two  ounces; 
Turpentine,  two  ounces ; 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  ounce. 

Melt  these  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  a  few  drachms  of  i 
feial  oil  of  lavender,  or  thyme ;  with  this  your  boots  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  a  brush,  either  in  the  sun  or  at  some  distance  from  the  fire. 
The  application  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  boots  become  dry 
again,  until  they  are  fully  saturated. — Hawker. 

This  mixture  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  boots  generally;  it 
will  not  render  them  water-proof,  but  it  will  cause  them  to  repel 
the  rain  extremely  well. 

An  excellent  dressing  for  shooting-boots,  or  any  thing  else  that 
is  exposed  to  foul  weather,  is  a  solution  of  gum  caoutchouc,  or 
India-rubber,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  in  strong  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine or  ether.  It  is  made  as  follows : — ^A  piece  of  caoutchouc,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  phial,  with  four  ounces  of  turpentine  or  ether,  and 
allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  solvent,  when  it  will  become  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
varnish,  and  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  to  every  part  of  the 
boot,  inside  as  well  as  outside.  If  ether  is  employed  to  dissolve 
it,  it  will  require  but  a  very  short  time  to  make  this  preparation. 
The  phial  should  be  tightly  corked ;  otherwise  the  ether  will  lose 
all  its  strength,  or,  in  other  words,  evaporate.  This  preparation, 
or  one  analogous  to  it,  is  the  article  sold  for  several  years  past  as 
an  application  to  old  harness  and  wagon-covers,  to  make  them 
flexible  and  water-proof. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Chandler  sent  us  a  quantity  of  water-proof 
dressing  for  boots,  which  we  used  on  several  occasions,  and  found 
to  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose,  so  much  so  that  we  requested 
nim  to  furnish  us  with  a  receipt  for  making  it,  which  he  very 
kindly  did,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note : — 
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'^  Dear  Doctor  : — I  have  had  such  an  excellent  opportunity  foi 
testing  the  good  qualities  of  my  water-proof  preparation  during  a 
late  shooting-ezcursion,  that  I  can  recommend  it  still  more  highly 
than  before. 

<<  The  composition  is  as  follows : — One-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
gum  elastic,  (caoutchouc,)  with  sufficient  naphtha,  oil  of  sassafras, 
seneka,  or  any  other  solvent,  to  completely  liquefy  it ;  after  this 
is  eflfected,  a  pound  of  tallow  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
beeswax  should  be  melted  together,  and  in  connection  with  the 
dissolved  gum  should  be  kept  over  a  slow  fire  until  they  are  inti- 
mately commingled.  When  using  the  preparation,  the  boots  should 
be  slightly  wet  and  warmed:  if  the  mixture  is  then  properly 
rubbed  in,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  water  to  penetrate.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  generally  have  the  soles  of  my  boots  soaked  in 
copal  varnish. 

^^This  preparation,  when  used  for  common  walking-boots  or 
shoes,  does  not  prevent  a  proper  gloss  being  produced  by  blacking. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  this  is  of  any  service  to  you,  and  am  confident 
that  it  needs  but  a  single  trial  to  convince  of  its  great  efficacy. 

"Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  T.  W.  Chandlbb." 

Another: — 

"For  new  boots,  half  a  pound  of  beeswax,  one-quarter  pound 
of  resin,  and  the  like  quantity  of  mutton-suet  or  tallow ;  boil  them 
together,  and  anoint  the  boots  well  with  the  preparation  lukewarm. 
If  the  boots  have  been  used,  beef-suet  to  be  substituted  instead  of 
mutton." 

Mr.  Chandler  informs  me  that  he  has  his  shooting-boots  made 
straights, — ^that  is,  not  right  and  left, — ^and  finds  that  they  wear 
longer,  and  are  far  less  liable  to  run  over,  as  they  can  be  changed 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  as  soon  as  they  show  a  disposition  to 
run  either  to  the  right  or  left.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one;  and 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  it  never  occurred  to  us,  more 
especially  as  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  our  boots  in  this 
very  particular. 
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Another: — 

^^  A  pint  of  boiled  neatsfoot-oil; 
Half  a  pound  of  mutton-Buet; 
Six  onnces  of  beeswax ; 
Four  ounces  of  resin. 
<<  These  ingredients  are  to  be  melted  together  over  a  slow  fire 
and  then  freely  applied  to  every  portion  of  the  boots,  after  warm- 
ing at  the  fire;  this  dressing  is  especially  adapted  to  new  leather." 

Another: — 

^^  A  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil; 
Beeswax,  one  ounce; 
Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  .two  ounces. 
"Melt  the  first  three  ingredients  in  an  earthen  pot,  then  add  the 
turpentine;  to  be  rubbed  in  when  the  leather  is  tolerably  dry, 
before  the  fire." 
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SHOOTING-STOCKINGS. 

Woollen  stockings  are  preferable  for  walking  to  any  other  kind. 
They  should  be  regidar  made^ — ^that  is,  woven  without  any  seam ;  for, 
if  they  be  joined  together  at  their  heels  or  toes  with  a  needle,  the 
irregularities  of  the  seam  are  very  apt  to  rub  the  parts  and  pro- 
duce considerable  uneasiness,  and  often  blisters.  Do  not  suppose 
that  any  common-made  stockings,  such  as  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
pennies  the  pair,  will  answer  every  purpose  and  may  then  be  thrown 
away  at  the  termination  of  the  trip.  The  plan,  in  the  first  place, 
is  not  an  economical  one,  neither  is  it  a  convenient  one ;  for  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  more  pennies  an  excellent  article,  that  would 
last  a  whole  season,  might  be  obtained,  and,  by  always  having 
them  on  hand,  we  would  not,  as  is  often  the  case  when  the  stockings 
are  thrown  away,  find  our  sporting-wardrobe  partially,  if  not  en- 
tirely, deficient  of  these  essentials  just  on  the  point  of  starting. 
These  low-priced  common  stockings  are  never  regular  made^  but 
are  sewed  together  at  the  seams;  they  are  also  badly  shaped, 
particularly  at  the  heels,  and  generally  uncomfortable  to  walk  in, 
as  well  as  very  rotten,  and  in  every  respect  unserviceable  to  a 
sportsman. 

We  are  now  using  stockings  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  from  England, 
and  said  to  be  unversally  used  there  for  ordinary  shooting:  the 
soles,  toes,  and  heels,  are  made  of  fine  wool,  the  other  parts  of  the 
stocking  being  formed  of  soft  and  stout  cotton. 

We  have  given  several  pairs  of  these  stockings  very  hard  ser* 
vice,  and  find  them  to  answer  admirably ;  in  mild  weather  they 
certainly  are  preferable  to  stockings  made  wholly  of  wool,  as  they 
heat  the  feet  less,  absorb  far  less  water,  and  get  dry  much  sooner. 

If  our  shooting-boots  be  too  large,  the  difiSculty  will  often  be 
removed  by  wearing  two  pairs  of  stockings. 

CLBANING  GUNS. 

The  process  of  cleaning  a  gun,  although  simple  in  itself,  is  not, 
however,  thoroughly  understood,  much  less  practised,  by  many  of 
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our  sporting  friends,  as  we  have  too  often  observed  when  on  shoot 
ing-excursions.  Not  a  few  of  them  spend  half  an  hour  or  more  over 
their  guns,  rubbing  and  squirting  dirty  water  about,  when  the 
whole  might  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes  if  a  certain  system  was 
adopted.  Our  method  for  this  important  duty  towards  our  fowl- 
ing-piece is  as  follows : — 

The  barrels  are  first  to  be  removed  from  the  stock ;  the  leading  to 
be  loosened  by  the  brisk  friction  of  the  wire-brush  before  spoken  of. 

Cold  water  is  now  to  be  poured  into  the  barrels,  and  the  rod, 
with  the  patent  wiper  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  used  briskly  for  a  few 
minutes  in  thoroughly  rubbing  the  barrels. 

This  done  to  our  satisfaction,  rinse  the  barrels  several  times  with 
cold  water ;  then  pour  into  them  boiling  hot  water,  f)eing  provided 
witli  a  heavy  cloth  of  some  kind  to  grasp  the  barrel  with,  otherwise 
tlie  hands  may  be  blistered,  as  the  metal  soon  becomes  extremely  hot 
from  the  application  of  the  water ;  make  Hvely  use  of  the  rod  for  a 
few  moments,  then  rinse  out  with  boiling  water,  wipe  the  barrels  off 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  place  the  muzzle  downwards  before  the  fire 
to  dry.  A  little  olive-oil  or  other  fresh  grease  may  afterwards  be 
used  on  the  barrels  to  preserve  their  polish  and  keep  from  rusting. 
All  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  minutes,  certainly  not 
exceeding  fifteen.  If  hot  water  be  used  first,  in  place  of  cold,  the 
powder  adhering  to  the  barrels  will  become  soft  and  form  itself 
into  a  kind  of  cake,  which  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  remove; 
therefore  we  particularly  recommend  the  employment  of  the  cold 
first  and  the  hot  afterwards. 

If  the  gun  is  to  be  put  away,  not  to  be  used  for  some  time,  a 
little  more  caution  will  be  necessary  in  wiping  the  barrels  perfectly 
dry,  to  prevent  rust  as  well  as  preserve  their  polisL 

This  will  require  considerable  friction  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or 
other  woollen  cloth. 

L£ADINO  OF  BABBEIJ9. 

The  leading  of  a  gun  is  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  shot 
and  the  adhering  of  particles  of  the  fused  metal  to  the  inside  of 
the  barrels.    Perfect  or  smooth  barrels  are  far  less  liable  to  lead 
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than  those  which  are  rough  and  uneven  in  their  surface.  If  a  gun 
leads  quickly  and  a  great  deal^  it  is  certain  evidence  that  it  is  im- 
perfect in  its  bore,  and  will  give  the  sportsman  much  trouble  in 
rapid  shooting,  owing  to  the  difSculty  of  loading  his  piece. 

The  wire  brush  we  have  before  spoken  of  is  an  excellent  instru- 
ment with  which  to  free  the  barrels  of  the  leading,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  will  do  it  effectually ;  even  washing  will  not  relieve  the 
barrels  when  they  are  very  rough,  as  common  guns  generally  are. 


TO   PBBVEKT  BUSTING. 

A  great  many  different  modes  have  been  resorted  to  to  preserve 
gun-barrels  free  from  rust  when  laid  aside  for  a  season,  more  par- 
ticularly by  gunners  living  near  the  sea-shore,  where  the  atmosphere 
at  all  times  is  strongly  tainted  with  the  oxidizing  components.  In 
our  climate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  remote  from  the  sea- 
shore, there  is  little  danger  of  rust  collecting  on  the  barrels  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  particular  injury  to  the  metal,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  to  clean  and  oil  them  before  putting  away. 
The  barrels  should  be  rubbed  perfectly  dry  inside  and  outside,  and, 
as  has  been  recommended  by  Blain,  a  piece  of  iron  a  little  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  piece  may  be  heated  to  a  frac- 
tion short  of  red-heat,  and  by  means  of  a  string  let  down  into 
the  barrels  and  moved  up  and  down  two  or  three  times,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  dispel  every  particle  of  moisture  that  may  be  lingering 
m  the  interior  of  the  gun. 

This  being  accomplished  to  our  satisfaction,  the  fowling-piece 
inay  be  oiled  very  slightly,  inside  and  outside,  and  the  muszles 
stopped  up  with  a  woollen  cloth.  Neatsfoot-oil  is  esteemed  the  best 
kind  for  this  purpose.  There  should  not,  of  course,  be  a  particle 
of  salt  in  the  grease  which  is  used  to  protect  metal  of  any  descrip- 
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don  from  rast,  for  reasons  before  stated.  The  nipples  should  be 
covered  with  a  partiole  of  shoemakers'  wax,  or  oaoatchouc.  This 
done,  the  gun  is  now  to  be  laid  awaj  in  a  dry  place;  otherwise  all 
onr  preventiye  treatment  will  prove  abortive.  It  will  be  prudent 
to  examine  onr  guns  from  time  to  time  when  not  in  constant  use, 
and  rub  them  off  occasionally  with  a  linen  cloth  and  a  little  oil. 

If,  however,  the  reader  should  reside  near  the  sea-shore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  some  further  precautions  to  protect  his  fowling^ 
piece  during  the  idle  season ;  and  we  know  of  no  better  plan  than 
melting  pure  mutton-suet  and  filling  the  barrels  with  it,  and  ako 
giving  the  outside  a  coating  of  the  same,  which  may  be  easily  done 
by  pouring  or  smearing  it  over  the  gun  when  in  a  semi-liquid  state; 
this  plan,  to-be-sure,  is  not  a  very  nice  one,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a 
very  effectual  one. 

Another  plan,  and  perhaps  a  more  acceptable  method  to  many, 
is  to  give  the  barrels  a  light  coating  of  simple  varnish,  which  will 
protect  them  equally  well  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

If,  however,  the  operation  of  filling  the  barrels  with  mutton-suet 
be  not  convenient  or  agreeable,  they  may  be  oiled,  and  filled  with 
a  rod  covered  over  with  a  woollen  cloth  of  some  kind  and  made  so 
as  to  exactly  fill  the  calibre  of  the  gun  and  by  this  means  exclude 
every  particle  of  air  from  them.  The  breeches  should  be  removed 
for  examination,  and  oiled  before  being  put  away. 

Neatsfoot-oil  is  the  only  kind  of  oil  admissible  for  these  purposes. 
This  unguent,  however,  is  hardly  pure  or  thin  enough  to  be  put  on 
the  machinery  of  the  lock.  We  have  been  using  latterly,  as  a  gene- 
ral lubricating  oil,  a  very  beautiful  French  preparation  by  Adolphe 
Millochau.  It  is  put  up  in  small  bottles  of  an  ounce  or  less,  and 
labelled  ^^huile  pour  les  armuriers,''  and  can  be  purchased  at  most 
of  the  sporting  stores  on  Broadway  for  a  mere  trifle.  Mercurial 
ointment  is  highly  recommended  by  Hawker  for  duck-guns,  as  also 
the  following  compound,  taken  from  Daniels'  Bural  SparU.  We 
have  tried  both,  and  found  them  equally  efficacious  in  preventing 
rust. 
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BBCEIFT. 

Three  ounoes  of  blacklead,  half  a  pound  of  hogs'  lard,  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor^  boiled  upon  a  slow  fire ;  the  gun- 
barrels  to  be  rubbed  with  this,  and,  after  three  days,  wiped  off  with 
a  linen  cloth.  Twice  in  a  winter  will  keep  off  the  rust,  which  the 
salt  water  is  otherwise  sure  to  be  continually  bringing  out  from 
the  iron. 

In  spite,  howeyer,  of  all  these  precautions,  but  more  frequently 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  sportsman,  rust  will  sometimes  accu- 
mulate on  the  surface  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  barrels,  which 
not  only  renders  them  unsightly,  but  is  really  very  detrimental  to 
the  metal;  therefore  we  are  constrained  to  give  in  this  place  some 
instructions  for  the  removal  of  this  troublesome  deposit  and  the 
restoration  of  the  barrels  to  their  original  beauty. 

THB  SHAPE  OF  THE  GUN-STOOE. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  gun-stock  was  made  rather  short, 
with  a  considerable  bend  or  curvature  in  it;  now  we  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  every  one  is  striving  for  a  long  and  straight 
stock.  This  general  desire  for  long  stocks  is  not  altogether  judi- 
cious or  reasonable,  for  what  suits  one  sportsman  in  this  respect 
will  not  necessarily  suit  all;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  each  one 
should  be  guided  by  the  ^^  peculiar  build  of  his  own  person"  when 
ordering  a  gun  stocked. 

To  exemplify  what  we  mean,  we  may  here  state  that  the  gun- 
smiths of  England  have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  their  pro- 
fession that  they  actually  measure  their  customers  with  as  much 
precision  as  a  flash  tailor  does  a  dandy,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  style  of  stock  best  suited  to  their  handling :  the  length 
of  the  arms,  neck,  height,  and  general  carriage  of  the  body,  are 
all  noted,  and  the  stock  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  measure- 
ment. A  clever  gunsmith,  who  understands  his  business  thoroughly, 
will  also  observe  his  customer's  mode  of  raising  and  presenting  the 
gun,  his  manner  of  holding  his  head  while  taking  aim,  and  many 
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other  little  indescribable  etceteras  which  are  always  overlooked  by 
a  common  workman,  but  which  are  sources  of  much  information  to 
a  shrewd  mechanic. 

All  sportsmen  know  the  advantage  of  using  a  gun  that  "comes 
up  to  the  shoulder  right;"  they  also  know  the  inconvenience  as 
well  as  difficulty  of  shooting  with  a  weapon  the  stock  of  which  is 
formed  differently  from  that  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  use. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  tall,  long-limbed  man  will 
require  a  longer  stock  than  a  shorter  person ;  also  that  a  straight 
stock  will  answer  better  for  a  short-necked,  high-shouldered  man 
than  for  a  long-necked,  low-shouldered  person. 

A  stock  rather  long  is  decidedly  better  than  one  too  short,  and 
we  would  prefer  a  stock  rather  crooked  to  one  too  straight. 

A  straight  stock  is  much  more  suitable  than  a  bent  one  for  a 
short-necked,  high-shouldered  person,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in 
fast  shooting,  the  point  of  sight  at  the  end  of  the  gun  would  come 
up  to  the  range  of  the  eye  before  the  butt  could  be  placed  full 
against  the  shoulder,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  piece, 
not  being  held  firmly  against  the  body,  would  recoil  unpleasantly 
at  every  discharge. 

Moreover,  the  gun  not  being  held  on  a  perfect  level,  but  the 
point  of  the  muzzle  actually  higher  than  the  stock,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  load  will  be  likely  to  be  carried  over  the  object. 
All  this  can  be  fully  ascertained  by  a  few  trials ;  and,  moreover, 
that  with  an  over-straight  stock  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  the 
head  down  to  its  proper  level,  even  in  deliberate  shooting. 

The  fashion  of  having  the  stocks  made  straight  and  rather  short 
is  very  much  in  opposition  to  the  most  determined  efforts  at  good 
shooting  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  generally,  and  we  beg  to  warn 
our  friends  against  this  error;  they  may  rely  upon  our  experience 
in  this  particular,  as  we  have  given  the  subject  much  attention, 
and  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  reasonably  high-mounted  guns 
are  far  preferable  to  the  "low-mounted." 

By  the  term  high-mounted  we  mean  those  guns  which  have  tcn^ 
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and  eonriderably-bent  docks;  by  louMnouiUed  we  designate  those 
pieces  that  have  short  and  straight  stocks. 

Eyery  sportsman,  before  deciding  definitely  upon  the  pnrchase 
of  a  gun,  should,  if  possible,  give  the  weapon  a  fair  trial,  which 
can  be  done  very  easily  by  firing  at  a  mark, — ^not  only  to  ascertain 
the  force  with  which  the  barrels  shoot,  but  more  particularly  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  mounting,  as  above  explained. 

If,  for  example,  the  shooter  looks  steadily  at  some  object  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  him,  and  throws  the  weapon  up  to 
the  proper  range  of  his  eye  and  fires  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
catches  the  sight,  he  will  most  undoubtedly  strike  the  target,  pro- 
vided the  gun  is  mounted  to  suit  him.  If  such,  however,  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  shot  will  be  thrown  most  probably  either  ahov^ 
or  below  the  mark.  If  |be  former  should  be  the  case,  he  will  know 
at  once  that  the  stock  is  too  straight  and  too  shorty  or,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  the  gun  is  too  low-mounted  for  his  handling.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  shot  should  fall  below  the  target,  the  stock 
may  be  too  crookedy  or,  artistically  speaking,  the  piece  is  too  high- 
mounted. 

A  long  stock,  as  above  remarked,  is  generally  preferable  to  a 
short  stock  in  the  hands  of  most  sportsmen,  for  sundry  reasons, 
one  of  which  we  have  not  yet  named,  which  is,  that  those  having 
long  stocks  throw  their  fire  with  more  power,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  butt  is  always  pressed  more  closely  against  the  shoulder  of 
the  shooter.  Moreover,  there  is  less  recoil  to  be  apprehended  from 
a  long  stock  than  a  short  one,  more  particularly  if  the  stock  should 
be  rather  crooked  as  well  as  long.  Many  sportsmen  ignorantly 
attribute  their  indifferent  shooting  to  the  barrels,  when  they  should 
look  alone  to  the  stocking  and  mounting  of  the  piece;  as  we  are 
satisfied  from  long  observation  that  ^^good  shooting,**  in  most  cases, 
depends  far  more  upon  these  contingencies  than  it  does  upon  the 
shooting-properties  of  the  barrels  themselves. 

The  old  habit  of  shaving  off,  or  rather  scooping  out,  the  butt  on 
one  side,  to  allow  the  face  to  come  immediately  behind  the  line  of 
the  barrel,  is  perfectly  unnece^ary, — ^in  fact,  is  opposed  to  good 
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shooting,  as  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  shaping  of  the  stock  will 
cause  the  sportsman  at  times  to  shoot  very  irr^ular. 

GUN-LOCKS. 

Without  a  ^ooc2  lo(A,  barrels  of  the  finest  workmanship  will  be  of 
little^availy  and  the  one  is  quite  as  difficult  to  be  obtained  as  the  other. 

Gun-locks  should  be  manufactured  from  the  hardest  metal,  and 
all  their  parts  filed  and  fitted  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  with 
springs  of  the  best  construction  and  suitable  strength ;  every  por- 
tion of  the  machinery  should  work  in  perfect  unison,  and,  when  set 
in  motion,  should  glide  over  each  other  with  the  same  smoothness 
and  evenness  observable  in  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  mechanism. 

Greener  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  following  words,  and  we  are 
sure  that  every  sportsman  will  heartily  respc^d  to  such  sentiments  ^ — 

^^I  have  always  felt  as  great  pleasure  in  handling  a  gun  with  a 
pair  of  good  locks  as  some  would  experience  in  listening  to  the 
musical  productions  of  the  great  Handel.  There  is  to  me  a  supe- 
rior music  in  the  tick  of  the  scear  on  the  tumbler,  and  the  fine 
elasticity  of  the  mainsprings,  moving  with  a  sort  of  fine,  oily  feel, 
though  light,  as  sharp  as  the  lightning  playing  in  the  heavens." 


Good  locks  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  best  artisans,  and,  to 
insure  their  quality,  should  be  made  to  order  by  those  only  in 
whom  we  have  the  utmost  confidence.  There  is  no  part  of  the  gun 
that  requires  so  much  care  and  skill  as  the  manufacturing  of  the 
look,  and  consequently  there  is  no  part  in  which  there  is  so  much 
deception  practised.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a 
lock  by  a  mere  examination  of  its  structure,  as  the  spring,  swivel, 
or  some  other  portion  of  it,  may  soon  grow  weak,  or  give  way 
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entirely  after  a  few  days*  shooting,  if  the  metal  used  in  its  fabri* 
cation  is  not  of  the  Tory  best  kind,  and  put  together  with  the 
skill  80  well  understood  by  an  experienced  and  honest  gunsmith. 
The  attachment  of  the  swiyel  and  arrangement  of  the  hole  for  the 
scear-pin  are  the  two  most  important  points  in  the  construction 
of  a  lock,  as  the  one  controls  the  movements  of  the  mainspring, 
while  the  other  imparts  the  proper  play  of  the  scear  on  the  tumbler, 
and  produces  that  agreeable  click  which  every  sportsman  delights 
to  catch  upon  his  ear  when  handling  a  good  gun. 

Locks  can  be  purchased  in  England  from  a  shilling  to  four 
pounds  a  pair.  Great  numbers  of  inferior  locks  are  imported  by 
our  hardware-men. 

GUKPOWDBH — ORIGIN,   BTO. 

The  discovery  of  this  powerful  compound,  although  generally 
attributed  to  a  German  named  Schwars,  a  student  well  skiUed  in 
alchemy,  is  nevertheless  conceded  by  most  inquirers  into  the  sub- 
ject to  have  been  well  known  to  some  of  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  the  ancients,  and  more  particularly,  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  the  ingenious  mhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  we 
have  stated  in  another  place. 

Some  investigators  of  the  subject  assert  that  it  was  in  use  by 
the  Chinese  about  or  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  ihis  curious  people  themselves  even  claim  its 
invention  and  general  use  for  ages  prior  to  this  period.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  we  believe  that  it  is  granted  by  all  hands  that 
Berthold  Schwarz's  discovery  of  the  compound  was  perfectly  ori- 
ginal in  himself,  and  that  therefore  he  should  not  be  shorn  of  the 
immortal  celebrity  that  is  and  will  ever  be  attached  to  his  name. 
The  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  are  pretty 
generally  the  same  all  over  the  world,  each  maker  having,  of 
course,  his  own  ideas  regarding  the  proportions  of  the  three  articles 
— ^nitrc,  charcoal,  and  sulphur — to  be  employed. 

The  best  English,  Scotch,  or  French  sporting-powders  are  not  so 

strong  as  the  American.     The  average  proportion  of  the  ingredients 

28 
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composing  the  English  powder,  put  np  in  small  tin  canisters  or 
wrapped  in  cartridge-paper  for  the  use  of  sportsmen,  is  as  follows : — 
nitre  seventy-fiTe  parts,  charcoal  fifteen,  solphnr  ten. 

Dupont's  powder  is  more  generally  used  by  sportsmen  through- 
out our  country  than  any  other;  it  is  more  powerful  than  the 
English  powder,  being  compounded  of— nitre  seventy-seyen  part^ 
charcoal  thirteen,  sulphur  ten. 

This  powder  is  put  up  in  small  tin  canisters  of  a  pound  each, 
and  in  this  way  is  entirely  protected  from  the  moisture  that  is  so 
hurtful  to  it.  Of  its  quality  we  need  say  nothing,  as  its  long  cele- 
brity is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth. 

When  packed  as  above,  expressly  for  the  use  of  sportsmen, 
Dupont's  powder  costs  nearly  double  as  much  as  it  does  when  pur- 
chased in  small  six-pound  kegs ;  but  the  uniyersal  satisfaction  it 
affords,  and  the  conyenience  and  safety  of  carriage,  give  it  a 
decided  preference  in  the  eyes  of  most  sportsmen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  additional  price  asked  for  it. 

YAMBTIES  OF  OUNPOWBBK. 

The  principal  and  most  appreciable  difference  in  the  msnufactore 
of  gunpowder  is  its  division  into  coarse  and  fine-grained,  glased 
and  unglased. 

The  first  variety*— the  coarse-grained  powder — ^is  used  pnnd- 
pally  for  all  species  of  large  fire-arms,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two  kinds ;  at  all  events,  we  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  experiments  tried  while  duck-shooting,  and  we  are 
supported  in  our  observations  by  many  respectable  authorities; 
that  is,  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  an  ounce  of  coarse-gramed 
powder  is  more  powerful  than  an  ounce  of  fine-grained  powder, 
both  of  the  same  manufacture  and  of  equal  proportions.  The 
superior  strength  or  projectile  force  of  the  coarse-grained  has  been 
accounted  for  on  principles  which,  to  our  mind,  are  both  reason- 
able and  convincing,  and  may  be  explained  by  the  perusal  of  the 
following  extract  taken  from  Greener's  work  on  this  subject: — ^^I 
have  always  thought  and  am  quite  convinced  that  powder  is  made 
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too  smttll  io  the  grain.  For  what  purpose  it  is  made  so,  except  t% 
please  the  n^makers,  I  never  could  imagine.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that,  if  you  obtain  powder  of  fine  grain  and  powder 
composed  of  the  same  quality  of  ingredients  coarser  grained,  the 
latter  wiU  be  found  to  be  stronger  than  the  former.  This  I  haye 
tried  in  various  ways,  both  by  the  rifle  and  the  musket,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  the  coarser  invariably  gives  the  longer  range.  It 
is  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  each  grain  containing  within  itself 
greater  force.  When  one  is  ignited,  its  effect  is  greater  than  that 
of  several  small  ones.  Four  times  the  quantity  of  small-grained 
has  to  be  ignited  to  generate  the  same  force  as  is  required  of  the 
larger-grained.  Again,  the  small  grain  is  generally  coated  with  a 
sort  of  varnish,  which  must  be  injurious  to  its  quickness.  Another 
advantage  the  larger  grain  possesses  is,  that  from  its  size  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  completely  compressed  into  a  solid  state,  and  from  the 
largeness  of  the  interstices  around  them  more  atmospheric  air  is 
contained  in  a  body,  which  must  greatly  benefit  it  in  igniting;  as 
without  question  (though  it  is  possible  to  fire  powder  in  vacuo)  it 
will  bum  better  with  the  assistance  of  atmospheric  air." 

The  duck-shooters  of  our  country,  without  exception,  use  the 
coarse-grained  powder,  not  only  because  they  know  it  to  be  stronger, 
but  because  it  attracts,  or  rather  absorbs,  a  much  less  quantity  of 
atmospheric  moisture  than  the  fine.  We  recollect  on  one  occasion, 
when  shooting  canvas-backs  from  one  of  the  points  at  the  Spesutia 
Narrows,  by  some  unfortunate  mishap  both  barrels  of  our  gun 
became  suddenly  disabled,  one  from  the  flying  off  of  the  pivot, 
and  the  other  from  some  trifling  derangement  in  the  machinery  of 
the  lock.  The  morning  was  a  very  fine  one  for  the  flight  of  ducks, 
and  they  were  passing  over  our  heads  ever  and  anon,  in  countless 
numbers  and  at  a  fair  shooting-distance.  Unhappily  for  us,  how- 
ever, we  were  forced,  nolem  volant,  to  be  a  silent  spectator,  and 
not,  as  was  our  wont,  an  active  participator  in  the  scenes  around 
us.  One  of  our  sporting  companions,  a  thorough  blood  in  this 
line,  and  we  might  term  him  a  ^^duck-shooter  by  profession"  as 
well  as  a  "duck-ehooter  by  education,"  as  he  had  done  little  else 
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but  destroy  ducks  ever  since  he  was  big  enough  to  shoulder  his 
father's  old  musket  and  take  sight  over  a  ^^ blind," — ^having  pain- 
fully injured  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  we,  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  volunteered  to  load  his  gun  for  him,  on  condition  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  spoils.  Having  our  patent  powder-flask  with  us, 
and  being  accustomed  to  its  use  as  well  as  satisfied  with  its  safety, 
we  very  naturally  commenced  loading  from  its  contents,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do  for  a  considerable  time,  while  our  friend  was 
banging  away  at  every  moment,  but,  strange  to  say,  bringing  down 
scarcely  a  single  victim,  although  those  around  us  were  heaping  up 
piles  about  them ;  and  so  did  our  partner  till  we  commenced  load- 
ing for  him.  The  old  veteran  could  not  account  for  his  bad  shooting, 
and  attributed  every  miss  to  some  new  cause,  first  one  thing  and 
then  another,  cursed  the  gun,  damned  the  ducks,  and  finally  gave 
up  in  despair.  We  of  course  were  equally  as  much  surprised  at 
his  want  of  success,  and  even  took  the  gun  from  his  hands  and 
essayed  a  few  shots,  but  without  much  effect.  The  morning  had 
now  fully  broken,  and,  upon  closer  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
bad  shooting,  our  partner  ascertained,  to  his  no  small  horror,  that 
we  had  been  loading  all  the  time  with  fine-grained  canister-powder, 
instead  of  the  coarse-grained  article  which  all  duckers  prefer ;  in 
fact,  they  object  to  using  any  other  kind. 

The  indignation  of  our  friend  was  great  when  he  made  this 
discovery ;  and  his  vanity  of  shooting  well,  which  had  been  on 
the  wane  for  the  previous  half-hour,  was  now  fully  appeased, 
as  he  declared  that  ^^9uch  Mtuffy**  meaning  the  fine  powder,  was 
not  fit  to  make  a  squib  of,  let  alone  bring  down  a  savory  canvas- 
back. 

This  powder,  however,  we  had  been  using  the  day  before  on 
partridges,  and  had  succeeded  in  killing  five  brace  with  it  without 
much  difficulty.  This  anecdote  certainly  goes  to  demonstrate  how 
strong  the  prejudice  is  among  duck-shooters  in  favor  of  the  coarse 
powder,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  conclusively  that,  though  it 
would  kill  partridges  at  a  reasonable  distance,  it  had  not  force 
enough  to  carrv  heavy  shot  as  strongly  as  the  common  coarse- 
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grained  powder,  Buoh  as  is  sold  in  the  small  country  shops,  froi« 
which  source  our  friend  always  procured  his  supply;  for  as  soon 
as  he  loaded  with  it  the  ducks  came  tumbling  down  right  and 
left. 

eLAZBB  POWDXR. 

Some  powder  is  glased  and  some  not.  The  comparative  strength 
of  the  two  kinds  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  process 
which  it  undergoes  in  glazing,  as  the  grains  are  merely  triturated 
with  blacklead,  to  give  them  the  glossy  appearance  which  they 
present. 

It  is  deemed  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  military  powder 
should  be  glased,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  too  much  dust  by  af- 
friction  in  its  transport  from  place  to  place ;  as  it  is  a  well-esta- 
blished fact  that  a  charge  of  powder  compressed  into  a  solid,  dense 
mass,  as  it  necessarily  would  be  if  its  whole  granular  as  well  as 
angular  construction  was  destroyed  by  pulverization,  must  lose 
some  of  its  propulsion  by  the  slowness  of  combustion. 

As  has  been  remarked  by  Greener, ''  though  it  is  possible  to  fire 
powder  in  vacuo,"  still,  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  air 
in  the  interstices  of  any  combustible  mass  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  rapid  penetration  of  the  flame  through  it,  and  consequently 
increase  the  projectile  power  dependent  upon  its  instantaneous 
combustion.  Commenting  on  Dupont's  sporting-powder.  Captain 
Mordecai,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  remarks  as  follows: — 
"Dupont's  very  fine-grained  sporting-powder,  being  thoroughly  in- 
corporated, free  from  dust,  and  composed  of  angular  grains,  although 
highly  glased,  far  surpasses  all  the  other  kinds  in  quickness." 
Further  on,  he  again  observes : — "  The  great  and  uniform  superiority 
of  Dupont's  fine  sporting-powder,  even  in  large  charges  in  the 
cannon,  evinces  the  combined  effect  of  the  most  careful  preparation 
of  the  materials,  their  thorough  incorporation,  perfect  drying,  and 
high  glasing,  all  of  which  are  favorable  not  only  to  the  production 
of  the  greatest  inherent  force  of  the  composition,  but  to  the  quick 
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oombuBtion  of  the  grains  and  to  the  rapid  transmission  of  the 
flame  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  powder."* 

TB8TS   FOR   POWDBR. 

English  sporting-powder,  when  good,  is  found  to  impart  scarcely 
any  color  to  the  hand  when  crushed  in  the  palm  with  the  thumb. 
American  powder,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  equally  free  from  all 
charcoal  appearances.  There  is  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  powder,  which  in  some  measure  may  be  relied  on. 
If  a  small  quantity  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and 
exploded,  it  should  bum  with  a  sudden  white  smoke,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  sharp  report,  or  rather  phtZy  that  the  ear  soon  be- 
comes familiar  with  and  easily  detects.  There  should  be  nothing 
left  on  the  paper  after  the  explosion  if  the  powder  be  superior ;  if, 
howeyer,  the  residuum  be  blackish  matter,  the  probability  is  that 
there  is  too  much  carbon  in  the  powder;  if  the  paper  should 
exhibit  a  dotted  appearance,  with  little  black  splotches  over  it,  we 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  sulphur  or  nitre  was  inferior  in 
quality  and  badly  incorporated. 


THB  XPBIUVSTTI,  OR  POWDER-PROYXR. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  pulsion  of  powder, 
tf  en  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  the  epreuvette, — an  instrument 

*  See  report  of  ezperimente  on  gunpowder,  mtde  at  Washington  Arsenal  bj  Cap- 
talii  Mordeeal. 
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ia  common  use  in  England,  but  scarcely  known  in  this  coontryi 
and  on  this  account  deserving  of  notice  in  this  place. 

The  epreuTctte,  though  the  most  perfect  of  all  small  instraments 
yet  invented  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  gunpowder, 
if  not  used  properly  will  often  give  very  unsatisfactory  results. 
The  construction  of  the  epreuvette  should  be  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  more  particularly  in  the  spring  which  controls  the  move- 
ments of  the  wheel  on  which  the  graduations  are  marked.  The 
mouth-piece,  or  rather  the  piece  which  doses  the  mussle  of  the 
epreuvette  and  is  attached  to  the  grading-wheel,  should  fit  closely 
in  its  place,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  space  to  be  seen  between  the 
two  surfaces  when  held  up  to  the  light. 

One  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  test  the  momentum  of  the  powder ; 
it  will  be  better  to  make  several,  and  then  take  the  average  of  the 
whole.  The  chamber  should  be  nicely  cleaned  after  each  fire, 
provided  we  wish  to  obtain  a  close  analysis. 

POWBBB  PBBSBRYSD  FROM  MOISTURB. 

Powder  should  be  kept  dry  and  never  exposed  to  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  imbibe  moisture  and  will  soon 
become  unfit  for  service.  K  by  any  mishap  it  should  become  damp, 
it  can  be  dried  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun,  on  a  metal  dish ;  a  coal 
fire  is  the  proper  kind  of  fire  before  which  to  dry  it, — a  wood-fire 
being  rather  dangerous,  owing  to  the  chance  of  sparks  flying  out,  as 
they  frequently  do,  more  particularly  if  the  wood  be  wet  or  green. 
We  have  dried  our  powder  more  than  once  by  putting  the  dish 
which  contained  it  on  top  of  a  brick  placed  on  a  stove. 

The  fact  of  the  tendency  of  powder  to  absorb  moisture  may  be 
very  fairly  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  accurately  weighing 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  article,  and  placing  it  in  a  humid  situa- 
tion for  a  few  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  increased 
very  perceptibly  in  weight,  owing  to  the  imbibition  of  the  aqueous 
partides  of  the  moist  air.  All  circumstances  being  equal,  small- 
grained  powder  will  necessarily  absorb  moisture  more  rapidly  than 
large-grained,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  a  given  weight  of 
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either,  the  smaller  the  grain  the  larger  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The  projectile  force  of  powder  is  con- 
siderably diminished  bj  dampness,  because,  its  combustion  being 
much  sloweri  a  large  proportion  must  necessarily  be  driven  out  of 
the  gun  before  the  whole  mass  is  entirely  consumed,  and  the 
explosion  consequently  must  be  weakened,  as  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  burning  of  gunpowder  are  accounted  for  by  the  sudden 
and  rapid  generation  of  an  elastic  fluid,  which  of  course  will  not 
be  properly  created  by  the  slow  and  unequal  combustion  of  a  damp 
compound. 

If  the  nitre  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  is  not  perfectly 
pure  and  thoroughly  embodied  with  the  other  ingredients,  it  will 
not  bum  with  the  rapidity  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the 
projectile  force  inherent  in  this  compound  when  all  its  constitu- 
ents are  properly  incorporated. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  powder  absorbing  moisture  when  ex- 
posed to  its  effects,  with  more  than  ordinary  rapidity,  is  a  positiye 
proof  of  its  inferiority,  and  is  a  sure  evidence  that  the  nitre  is  not 
pure,  and  that  it  contains  some  portion  of  muriate  of  soda,  which 
substance  is  generally  found  in  combination  with  it  in  its  natural 
state,  and  which  every  one  of  the  least  observation  is  perfectly 
aware  attracts  humidity  with  singular  facility.*  If  the  powder  is 
moist,  besides  losing  a  considerable  portion  of  its  strength,  it  soon 
fouls  the  gun,  the  grains  become  caked  together,  and  will  not  enter 
the  nipple-hole,  &c.  For  these  reasons,  the  sportsman  will  be 
convinced  that  he  cannot  be  too  careful  of  his  powder,  and  will 
take  every  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  subtle  compound 
from  imbibing  the  particles  of  moisture  with  which  the  air  is  loaded 
during  muggy  weather,  more  particularly  on  the  bay-shore,  when 


*  Oi^tain  Mordeoai,  refbrring  to  ezperimeiktB  made  with  some  powd«n  mannflio- 
tored  at  the  Eastward,  remarks : — '*  In  conseqaenee  of  the  impurity  of  the  saltpetre 
In  these  powders,  a  great  quantity  of  moirtnre  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  them ;  the 
deUqnescent  salts  in  the  nitre  are  dissolved,  the  grains  become  so  moist  as  to  hold 
in  solution  the  nitre,  whioh  becomes  separated  from  the  other  components,  and  the 
powder  is  soon  rendered  completely  unserriceable." 
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in  quest  of  water-fowl.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  tin  canisters, 
and  never  be  trusted  to  paper,  which  of  itself  has  a  tendency  to 
absorb  dampness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  having  packages 
of  powder  carelessly  wrapped  in  old  newspaper  and  lying  about* 
A  package  of  this  kind,  containing  nearly  half  a  pound  of  powder, 
we  know  of  having  been  thrown  into  the  fire  by  a  thrifty  house- 
wife, who  mistook  it  for  a  bundle  of  rubbish  that  she  had  collected 
up  in  a  similar  paper  a  few  moments  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
consigning  it  to  the  flames.  The  consequences  of  this  unpar- 
donable carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman  might  have 
proved  very  serious  to  us  all,  had  not  the  accident  been  observed 
by  a  brother  chum  sitting  close  by,  who,  with  admirable  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  seized  the  burning  package  with  the  tongs, 
and,  rushing  with  it  to  the  window,  which  had  been  opened  a  few 
moments  before  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  observation  of  the 
weather,  threw  it  out,  where  in  a  moment  or  two  it  exploded  with 
a  tremendous  noise,  but  fortunately  did  no  mischief. 

It  is  almost  useless  for  us  to  warn  the  sportsman  to  be  careful, 
when  drying  powder,  to  expose  as  little  as  possible  at  a  time  to 
the  fire,  or  he  may  blow  the  roof  off  the  house,  and  perhaps  blow 
himself  out  of  the  window.  With  proper  caution,  there  is  no 
more  danger  in  drying  powder  than  there  would  be  in  heating  so 
much  sand;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  or  reckless  person  the 
process  would  be  rather  hazardous. 

PROPBRLT   LOADINQ  THB  GUN. 

The  art  of  rightly  proportioning  the  charge  for  our  piece  is  not 
80  easy  a  matter  as  many  suppose;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires 
considerable  judgment  and  experience  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  that  a  piece  will  best  carry.  If  we 
wish  to  ascertain  this  fact  conclusively,  a  series  of  experiments 
should  be  instituted  immediately  after  the  purchase  of  our  gun; 
in  truth,  every  sportsman  should  settle  this  important  fact  to  hid 
entire  satisfaction  at  once,  as  we  can  assure  him  that  much  of  his 
Bucoess  in  shooting  depends  upon  the  proper  loading  of  his  piece. 
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If  the  gun  be  overchargedy  as  is  much  too  often  the  case  both 
with  powder  and  shot,  the  whole  load  will  be  carried  oat  of  the 
barrel  with  an  unequal,  unsteady,  and  wild  impetuosity,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  regular,  easy,  and  determined  motion  imparted  to  it 
by  a  proper  proportion  of  each.  The  gun,  no  matter  how  tightly 
grasped,  if  overloaded,  will  spring  from  the  hand,  and  a  recoil 
more  or  lees  severe  will  be  felt  at  the  shoulder.  This  should  never 
occur  in  small  fire-arms.  In  large  duck-guns  a  slight  recoil  is 
excusable;  but  even  in  these  pieces  proper  loading  will  almost 
invariably  remedy  the  evil  if  the  gun  is  skilfully  constructed; 
and  if  after  judicious  management  it  still  proves  incorrigible,  the 
weapon  had  better  be  sold  for  want  of  u«e,  or  placed  in  the  handa 
of  some  one  who  cares  but  little  for  a  bruised  arm  and  a  sore 
fihoulder. 

As  before  said,  a  series  of  experiments  should  be  instituted  to 
find  the  exact  charge  that  suits  your  gun  best;  that  is,  what 
proportion  of  powder  and  what  proportion  of  shot  will  kill  the 
farthest  with  the  greatest  certainty.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  firing  at  sheets  of  paper  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards  with 
different-sized  loads,  and  marking  down  the  result  of  each 
discharge. 

To  make  this  chapter  more  complete,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
introduce  a  few  paragraphs  from  Oreener  on  this  subject,  and  at 
the  same  time  remark  that  every  sportsman  will  derive  abundance 
of  information  appertaining  to  the  gun  by  the  perusal  of  that 
writer's  highly  instructive  work : — 

^'I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  all  guns  will  bum  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder;  you  must,  therefore,  ascertain  what  that 
quantity  is,  which  can  only  be  done  by  practice.  Suppose  you 
begin  with  two  drachms,  and  vary  the  charge  one-eighth  of  a 
drachm  each  shot  up  to  three  drachms  and  a  half,  or  as  may  be 
required,  according  to  the  length  and  bore  of  the  gun,  and,  for 
precision,  taking  three  shots  with  each  charge  at  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sheets  of  paper;  whichever  you  find  strongest  with  the 
least  quantity  of  powder,  that  is  the  best  charge,  as  very  likely 
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the  two  next  additions  of  powder  will  shoot  equally  strong,  and 
yet  not  stronger,  because  more  of  it  remains  unbumt.  Therefore, 
the  least  quantity  which  shoots  equally  strong  is  the  proper  charge, 
which  haying  once  ascertained,  never  change  for  any  person's 
plan. 

''Next  as  to  the  charge  of  shot.  All  guns,  according  to  their 
bore  and  length,  will  shoot  a  certain  weight  and  a  certain  size  of 
shot  best.  A  great  deal  of  shot  in  a  small  bore  lies  too  far  up  the 
barrel,  and  creates  an  unnecessary  friction ;  and  the  shot,  by  the 
compression  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  becomes  all  shapes, — a 
circumstance  which  materially  affects  its  flight.  If  of  too  great  a 
weight,  the  powder  has  not  power  to  drive  it  with  that  speed  and 
force  required  to  be  efBcacious,  because  the  weight  is  too  great  in 
proportion.  Those  who  reason  with  mathematical  calculation  will 
object  to  this  doctrine.  Say  they.  The  greater  the  weight  the 
greater  the  effect.  No  doubt  it  is  so,  if  thrown  with  a  propor- 
tionate force ;  but  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  a  small  gun.  We 
must  adapt  the  weight  of  projectile  force  to  the  power  we  are  in 
possession  of;  and,  from  many  experiments,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  fourteen-gauge  two-feet-eight  barrel  should  never  be  loaded 
with  above  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  shot,  (No.  6  will  suit  her  best,) 
and  the  utmost  powder  she  will  bum.  A  fifteen-gauge  will  not 
require  more  than  one  ounce  and  one-fourth;  and  no  doubt  No.  7 
would  be  thrown  by  her  quite  as  strong  as  No.  6  by  the  fourteen- 
gauge  gun,  and  do  as  much  execution  at  forty  yards  with  less 
recoil;  and,  setting  aside  all  other  reasons,  I  should,  on  this  ac- 
count, prefer  the  fifteen-gauge  gun,  if  both  be  of  a  length,  finding 
I  can  do  as  much  execution  at  the  same  distance  with  the  one  as 
with  the  other.  To  render  a  fourteen-gauge  barrel  superior,  I 
think  Colonel  Hawker  is  right  in  stating  that  it  should  never  be 
under  thirty-four  inches,  which  description  of  barrel  I  very  much 
approve/* 
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BUBsmre  or  quns*    oommodobb  Stockton's  expbbimbnts. 

BBCOIL,   ETC. 

There  are  innumerable  causes  which  tend  to  the  bursting  of  gun- 
barrels,  even  those  of  the  most  approved  workmanship;  it  is  not 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  those  manufactured  of  inferior  metal 
and  put  together  by  second-rate  artists  should  frequently  be  torn 
to  pieces  while  under  the  management  of  reckless  and  ignorant 
shooters.  Although  there  are  immense  numbers  of  guns  imported 
into  this  country,  both  from  England  and  Germany,  that  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  the  proof-house,  still,  they  are  made  of  sufficiently 
good  metal  to  bear  the  explosion  of  powder  to  a  certain  extent^ 
and,  if  handled  with  caution,  might  perform  many  years  of  good 
seryice  without  endangering  the  lives  of  their  owners.  We  do  not, 
however,  wish  our  readers  to  construe  this  concession  of  ours  in 
reference  to  these  trashy  guns  into  a  favorable  notice  of  them,  as 
we  consider  the  use  of  weapons  of  a  doubtful  character,  such  as 
these  are,  as  rather  too  hazardous  an  experiment  for  any  one  of 
our  sporting  friends  to  venture  upon. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that  are 
calculated  to  produce  bursting  not  only  in  barrels  manufactured 
of  inferior  metal,  but  even  in  those  forged  out  of  the  most  superior 
iron  and  wrought  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  first  grand  cause  of  bursting  springs  from  the  forge,  as 
before  stated ;  and  every  one  knows  full  well  that  many  manu- 
facturers of  guns  use  metal  of  very  inferior  description;  and  when 
the  bars  are  being  welded  into  barrels,  the  artificers  themselves  are 
guilty  of  most  culpable  negligence  and  recklessness,  little  heeding 
the  limbs  lost  and  lives  sacrificed  by  their  bad  workmanship. 

If  a  barrel  be  either  welded,  bored,  or  filed  badly,  even  if  it  be 
made  of  good  metal,  it  may  nevertheless  burst  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  careful  sportsman.  If  the  thickness  of  the  bar- 
rel is  not  uniform  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  weaker  at  one 
point  than  at  another,  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  overfiling,  or 
rude  boring,  it  will  most  probably  burst,  if  overcharged,  as  the 
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expansive  force  of  the  powder  acts  with  increased  vigor  upon  these 
weak  points,  owing  to  the  resistance  it  meets  with  from  the  stronger 
portions  of  the  tube. 

If  the  subtle  fluid  generated  by  the  inflammation  of  gunpowder 
be  suddenly  compressed  or  checked  by  a  contraction  in  the  calibre 
of  the  barrel,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  expansive  force  is  exerted 
upon  this  point,  and  the  result  may  be  the  bursting  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  fact  will  of  itself  show  the  folly  of  attempting  to  increase 
the  shooting-powers  of  the  gun  by  unequal  baring  of  the  barrel^  or 
rather  the  eonirticting  of  the  diameter  of  the  calibre  at  some  given 
point  in  its  length,  as  has  been  practised  by  some  ignorant  gun- 
smiths. We  cannot  imagine  any  cause  better  calculated  to  burst 
a  fowling-piece  than  the  contraction  of  its  regular  calibre  from 
this  erroneous  method  of  boring,  and  would  rather  trust  ourselves 
with  a  straight-bored  barrel  made  of  far  inferior  metal,  than  with 
one  of  these  ill-shapen  instruments  forged  of  the  very  best  stub- 
and-twist.  If  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  becomes  stopped  up  with  dirt 
or  snow  while  in  the  act  of  springing  over  a  ditch,  or  from  a  faU, 
and  the  extraneous  matter  should  be  of  a  consistency  suflSciently 
hard  to  offer  any  considerable  degree  of  resbtance  to  the  expulsive 
force  of  the  powder,  thelbarrel  will  be  bursted  without  fail  near  its 
mouth;  and  the  same  accident  will  more  readily  occur  if  the  mouth 
of  the  piece  be  sunk  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
the  resistance  offered  by  this  fluid  to  the  passage  of  the  load  under 
such  circumstances  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  presented  by  the 
thin  sides  of  the  barrel,  and  the  weaker  antagonism  must  necessarily 
give  way  to  the  stronger.  That  a  gun  will  burst  very  readily  if  the 
muzzle  be  sunk  a  few  inches  under  the  water,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt;  and  an  accident  which  happened  to  an  acquaintance  of  ours, 
some  years  since,  confirms  us  in  the  opinion. 

A  fowling-piece  may  also  burst  from  bad  loading;  we  do  not 
mean  entirely  from  overcharging,  but  sometimes  from  the  want  of 
proper  precaution  in  ramming  down  the  shot  on  the  powder,  or  the 
moving  of  the  wad  of  one  barrel  by  the  jar  communicated  to  it  by 
ihe  explosion  of  the  other.    Bursting  from  this  latter  cause  is 
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oooasioned  by  the  sadden  accumulation  and  increased  expansion 
of  the  elastic  fluid  behind  the  object  offering  the  resistance,  or  rather 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sudden  check  given  to  its  steady  exit 
from  the  barrel. 

A  ball  thus  impacted  in  the  barrel  of  a  small  gun,  musket,  or 
rifle,  will  be  most  likely  to  burst  the  piece,  if  fired;  such,  at  leasts 
is  the  generally-receiyed  opinion. 

This  belief,  however,  like  many  other  vulgar  errors  that  hsve 
descended  by  repetition  from  one  to  another  without  any  detail  of 
experiments  entered  into  necessary  to  establish  the  facts  upon  a 
certain  and  indisputable  basis,  may  not  be  altogether  correct. 

Commodore  Stockton,  in  his  paper  containing  experiments  on 
ordnance  instituted  by  permission  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
lately  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  opposes 
this  long-received  doctrine  of  explosion,  and  proves  very  conclu- 
sively, in  some  description  of  large  guns  at  least,  that  they  in* 
variably  burst  with  a  smaller  charge  when  the  ball  was  nearer  the 
powder  than  when  it  was  at  a  distance ;  and,  also,  that  the  burst- 
ing took  place  with  the  shot  at  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
powder,  after  sustaining  the  same  charges  at  a  longer  distance. 

These  experiments  and  their  results  certainly  go  to  prove  that 
such  is  the  fact  in  large  guns  of  equal  etUibre  and  siee  throughout 
their  whole  extent ;  but  they  prove  nothing,  in  our  judgment,  in 
the  case  of  email  fire-arms  qf  unequal  strength  and  weight  of 


Oommodore  Stockton  also  shows  most  conclusively  that  the 
greatest  internal  pressure  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge  is  at 
that  part  of  the  gun  occupied  by  the  powder. 

Although  the  facts  elicited  from  these  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  experiments  are  very  conclusive,  so  far  as  they  have 
a  bearing  on  large  guns  of  one  hundred  pounds*  weight  or  more 
and  of  like  dimensions  throughout  their  entire  lengthy  they  do  not 
certainly  establish  any  thing,  as  before  remarked,  either  j^ro  or  con., 
as  to  the  old  theory  respecting  small  fire-arms;  we  are  conse- 
quently forced  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  explosion,  and 
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still  believe  that  a  fowling-pieoe  is  more  apt  to  burst  with  a  wad  or 
a  ball  far  up  the  barrel  than  if  pushed  home  upon  the  shot  or  pow- 
der. This  phenomenon  we  can  account  for  in  a  way  quite  satis- 
factory, at  least  to  our  mind,  by  supposing  that  when  the  powder 
is  ignitedy  and  the  expansiye  fluid  generated  by  this  inflammation 
is  set  in  motion,  and,  striying  to  OYercome  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  sides  of  the  barrel  which  enclose  it,  rushes  forward  up  the  bar- 
rel with  that  certain  degree  of  propulsive  force  inherent  within  it- 
self, and  without  having  any  positive  obstruction  in  its  way  to  arrest 
its  onward  course  till  it  meets  with  the  barrier  opposed  to  its  exit, 
in  the  shape  of  a  wad,  ball,  mud,  snow,  or  some  other  article  which 
might  be  lodged  in  the  barrel  either  by  design  or  accident,  this 
sudden  check  to  its  wild  career  creates  a  momentary  yet  a  partial 
pause  in  its  course,  and  consequently  gives  rise  to  an  increased 
lateral  pressure  at  this  point  in  the  barrels,  which  are  proportionally 
thin  as  they  approach  the  muzzle,  and  consequently,  unlike  the 
heavy  breech,  are  unable  to  withstand  this  unequal  and  sudden 
shock,  and  therefore  must  give  way.  And  thus  we  may  say  that 
bursting  under  these  circumstances  arises  from  the  sudden  accu- 
mulation and  increased  expansion  of  the  elastic  fluid  behind  the 
object  offering  the  resistance  and  thereby  preventing  the  free  exit 
of  the  charge  from  the  gun. 

Why  the  same  result  was  not  obtained  in  the  case  of  larger  fire- 
arms, and  why  the  experiments  of  Commodore  Stockton  should  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  theory,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  satis- 
fisiotorily  explain,  as  we  have  no  opportunities  of  making  any  prac- 
tical observations  upon  the  subject;  we  therefore  lea^e  it  for  the 
mvestigation  of  others,  venturing,  however,  the  following  re- 
marks:— 

If,  for  experiment,  the  dimensions  of  the  guns  (as  Commodore 
Stockton's  all  were)  be  of  the  same  size  throughout^  and  of  a  calibre 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  powder  used  in 
the  experiment,  except  at  the  very  spot  where  the  internal  pressure 
is  greatest, — that  is,  at  the  breech  end^ — and  the  metal  be  no 
stronger  there  than  at  any  other  point  along  the  barrel,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  to  every  one  of  the  least  thought  that  a  certain  charge  of 
powder  would  hare  a  very  different  effect  upon  a  gun  of  thit  kind 
than  it  would  on  one  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  an  ordinary 
fowling-piece,  which  has  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  breech  nicely 
harmonizing  with  the  length  and  calibre  of  the  weapon. 

The  experiments  therefore  cannot  hold  good  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other;  because,  when  the  powder  is  exploded  in  the  large 
gun,  (such  as  used  by  Commodore  Stockton,)  the  greatest  pressure, 
as  before  stated,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  fire-arms,  is  at 
the  point  of  ignition, — the  breeches.  Now,  the  breeeheSj  or  that 
portion  of  the  barrel  surrounding  the  chambers  in  the  experimental 
gunSj  were  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
barrel;  and  consequently,  if  the  gun  contained  at  any  time  suf- 
ficient powder  to  burst  it,  it  would  necessarily  be  burst  at  the  point 
where  the  greatest  pressure  was  exertedj  and  that  of  course  would 
be  at  the  breeehj  as  already  admitted.  Again,  when  the  baU  is 
rammed  home  and  the  powder  exploded,  the  force  of  the  shock 
would  of  course  be  more  confined  to  the  breech  than  if  the  ball 
was  far  up  the  barrel.  Moreover,  the  force  expended  on  the  breech 
at  the  instant  of  explosion  under  these  circumstances — ^that  is,  with 
a  regular  home-charge — would  be  necessarily  greater  than  that 
generated  at  the  same  point  if  the  ball  was  not  directly  on  the 
powder,  for  the  ample  reason  that  in  the  latter  case  there  would  be 
less  positive  resistance  for  the  powder  to  overcome  at  the  moment 
of  ignition,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  ball  from  its  ordinary 
position.  The  shock  of  the  explosion  would  ako  be  somewhat 
modified,  in  consequence  of  its  first  and  most  powerful  effects 
having  been  exerted  at  the  moment  of  combustion  at  the  breech| 
and  subsequently  to  a  certain  extent  expended  during  the  passage 
along  the  space  intervening  between  the  chamber  of  the  gun  and 
the  point  where  the  ball  was  impacted  in  the  barrel.  At  this 
point  the  propelling  fiuid,  we  grant,  would  necessarily  meet  with  a 
sudden  check  to  its  farther  progress  towards  the  muzzle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mechanical  obstruction  presented  by  the  wedged 
ball.     This  check,  however,  would  not  produce,  possibly ^  a  shock 
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equal  to  that  generated  at  the  first  impulse  of  the  burning  powder, 
and  therefore  could  not  burst  the  barrel  at  this  point,  if  it  did 
not  do  it  at  the  point  of  ignition,  where  the  metal  in  the  ex- 
perimental guns  was  no  %tr<mgery  and  the  force  applied  we  assume 
to  be  much  greater. 

This  position  being  correct,  the  gun  would  not  be  so  readily  burst 
from  an  explosion,  under  these  circumstances,  as  it  would  if  the 
whole  force  was  exerted  upon  the  <me  pointy  as  is  the  case  when 
the  ball  is  rammed  home  upon  the  charge;  and  consequently  it 
would  require  a  larger  proportion  of  powder  to  develope  the  same 
degree  of  force,  without  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  ball,  as 
would  be  generated  if  the  ball  were  rammed  tight  upon  the 
charge. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  fowlii^-piece,  for 
the  reason  that  the  barrel  being  of  unequal  thickness,  and  the 
breech  four  or  fiye  times  as  heavy  as  the  muszle  and  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree  heavier  than  all  other  parts  of  the  barrel  as  you 
advance  towards  the  mouth,  if  a  ball  therefore  become  impacted 
in  it,  and  ofier  considerable  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  powder, 
the  lateral  pressure  created  by  this  shock  might  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  rend  the  gun  in  pieces  at  this  point,  when  three  times 
the  same  force  would  have  no  efiect  upon  the  breeeh  muL 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  therefore,  it  appears  evident  to  us 
that  it  would  require  far  more  powder  to  burst  a  small  gun  with  a 
regular  home-charge  than  it  would  to  burst  it,  if,  when  set  in 
motion,  it  should  meet  with  a  sudden  and  powerful  resistance  any 
distance  up  the  barrel,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  wad,  ball,  or  any 
other  accidental  obstruction  such  as  before  mentioned. 

Although  the  internal  pressure  first  produced  at  the  moment  of 
ignition  be  not  sufficient  to  burst  the  barrel  asunder  at  the  breech, 
the  sudden  shock  occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the  obstruction, 
though  not  equal  to  the  first  force  generated  at  the  breech  end, 
might  be,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  tear  the  barrel  to  pieces  at 
the  point  of  contact. 
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BBOOHi. 

The  recoil— or,  m  it  is  vulgarly  called,  "rt«  kick— of  a  gun" 
may  be  produced  by  seyeral  causes,  all  of  which,  howerer,  have 
their  primary  origin  in  the  projectile  force  of  the  powder,  or  rather 
in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  expansive  fluid  generated  by  the 
ignition  or  explosion  of  a  mass  of  powder.  In  all  fire-arms  of 
perfect  construction  the  recoil  is  in  proportion  to  the  friction  or 
resistance  offered  during  the  exit  of  the  shot  from  the  barrels; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  resistance,  or  rather  the  consequence  of 
this  resistance, — the  reeoH, — becomes  disagreeable  to  the  shooter, 
that  we  look  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  as  there  must,  of  course, 
under  every  circumstance,  be  some  recoil  in  fire-arms,  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  barrels  may  be  in  their  construction. 

Imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  the  barrels  are  fruitful 
sources  of  reaction  in  shot-guns;  and,  if  they  are  not  perfectly 
symmetrical  in  their  bore  and  smooth  throughout  their  entire  sur- 
face, the  piece  will  rebound  more  or  less  severely  at  every  dis- 
charge, no  matter  how  small  a  quantity  of  powder  may  be  used. 
If  the  barrel  be  wider  at  one  point  than  at  another,  although  this 
difference  may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  repercussion  will 
be  greatly  increased;  as,  the  shot  being  somewhat  arrested  in  its 
progress  through  the  barrel,  the  impelling  force  of  the  powder 
exerts  itself  so  much  the  more  to  overcome  the  barrier,  and  thus 
creates  a  back-action,  which  spends  itself  upon  the  breech.  A 
recoil  produced  from  such  a  cause  is  of  a  most  dangerous  character, 
and  will  eventually  burst  the  weapon,  as  it  is  impossible  for  barrels 
of  any  ordinary  thickness  to  withstand  the  oft-repeated  and  violent 
efforts  of  the  powder  to  force  its  way  through  the  contracted  point. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  leaded  or  foul  gun,  by  offering  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the  charge,  will  produce  a  recoil 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  friction,  which,  even  in  the  best- 
constructed  fowling-pieces,  will  often  be  very  severe  from  such  a 
cause.  If  the  shot  be  too  tightly  rammed,  or  an  over-quantity  be 
used,  the  recoil,  of  course,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
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resistaooe  offered*  A  straight  stock  will  feel  the  effects  of  this 
retro-aotion,  or  rather  transmit  those  effects  to  the  person  of  the 
shooter,  much  more  sererely  than  a  crooked  stock,  as  the  latter, 
by  receiving  the  force  of  the  concussion  in  an  obliqae  direction, 
breaks  the  shock  before  it  reaches  the  extremity.  Bad  powder, 
particularly  damp  powder,  adds  greatly  to  the  recoil;  and  no  doubt 
some  of  om*  readers  have  remarked  that  there  is  always  more 
recalcitration  on  a  wet  day  than  on  a  clear  one;  this  is  owing, 
to-be-sure,  in  part,  to  the  barrels  getting  dirty  much  sooner,  but 
principally  to  the  dampness  of  the  powder,  which  impedes  the  im- 
mediate ignition  of  the  whole  mass,  and  consequently  retards  the 
exit  of  the  shot,  which  moves  before  the  propelling  force  with  a 
kind  of  jerking  motion. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  position  of  the 
touch-hole  regulates  in  a  great  measure  the  power  of  the  recoil. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  touch-hole  communicates  with  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  powder:  it  is  contended  that  at  the  moment 
of  ignition  the  expansive  force  of  the  generated  fluid  is  exerted  as 
strongly  backwards  upon  the  breech  as  it  is  forwards  or  upon  the 
sides  of  the  barrel;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  powder  is 
ignited  from  the  base  of  the  mass,  the  whole  expulsive  force  will 
be  directed  forwards  upon  the  shot,  and  the  recoil  consequently 
be  much  lighter.  The  less  a  gun  reacts,  the  more  certain  and 
effective  will  be  the  delivery  of  its  shot;  as  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  a  piece  made  perfectly  stationary  in  its  bed  will  throw  a  ball 
much  farther,  and  consequently  with  much  more  force,  than  one 
that  is  allowed  to  rebound  at  every  discharge.  A  kicking  gun, 
when  grasped  tightly  and  held  firmly  to  the  shoulder,  will  spring 
back  far  less  than  if  lightly  placed  against  it;  it  will  also  throw 
the  shot  much  farther  and  with  greater  certainty.  This  fact  may 
be  very  easily  ascertained  by  a  simple  experiment. 

Suspend,  for  example,  a  fowling-piece  by  two  cords  from  a 
suitable  frame,  or  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  an  unrestrained  recoil,  having  first  charged  it  with  the 
ordinary  load  of  powder  and  shot;  now  fire  the  gun  at  a  target 
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properly  arrangedy  and  take  espeoial  note  of  the  result;  then  load 
the  piece  as  before,  and  secure  it  tightly,  so  that  no  rebonnd  can 
take  place ;  move  the  target  some  distance  farther  off,  and  note  the 
result  of  this  discharge.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  fire  wiU 
be  far  more  effective  than  the  first,  both  as  regards  the  ttrength 
and  rangcy  although  the  distance  of  the  target  has  been  con- 
siderably increased. 

In  support  of  the  time-honored  hypothesis  relating  to  the  effects 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  certain  obstructions,  in- 
tentionally or  accidentally  placed  up  the  harreU  of  wnall  fire-artM^ 
we  hardly  know  what  to  advance.  Although  we  have  not  made 
any  experiments  to  establish  the  position,  still  we  feel  quite  sure  in 
asserting  that  the  old-received  opinion  is  perfectly  correct ;  that 
is,  that  there  mil  he  a  greater  recoil  with  the  name  ainaunt  of  pouh 
der  if  there  he  some  obstruetian  up  the  harrel,  than  there  would  he 
if  the  charge  was  properly  rammed  home. 

This  opinion,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  results  obtained 
by  Commodore  Stockton ;  for  he  asserts  that  the  recoUy  as  indicated 
by  the  motion  of  the  timber  to  which  the  guns  were  fastened^  woe 
less  when  the  btiU  was  at  a  distance  from  the  powder  than  when  it 
was  rammed  heme.  This,  certainly,  is  very  much  at  variance  widi 
the  popular  belief. 

If  a  gun  be  fired  with  an  ordinary  charge  of  powder,  and  be 
perfect  in  its  construction,  there  will  not  be  any  retrograde  motion 
of  the  piece,  or  in  other  words  recoH,  felt  at  the  shoulder;  or,  if 
there  be  any,  it  will  be  of  such  a  trifling  nature  that  it  is  not  worth 
noticing. 

There  is,  however,  a  recoil;  and  this  recoil,  as  before  observed, 
is  deadened  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  breech, 
the  shape  and  build  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  by 
the  mode  of  holding  the  weapon. 

If,  however,  the  charge  in  its  exit  from  the  gun  should  meet 
with  any  obstruction  far  up  the  barrel,  where  the  metal  is  thin  and 
the  gun  only  lightly  balanced  in  the  hand  by  a  grasp  of  the  stock 
near  the  guard,  the  sudden  shock  given  to  it  by  the  resbtanoe  of 
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the  obstacle  enoountered  will  oommimicate  a  jar  or  quick  jerk  to 
the  weapon,  which  will  be  felt  at  the  shoulder,  and  not  expended, 
as  in  the  other  case,  upon  the  breech  or  stock. 

The  reason  of  this,  we  presume,  is  that  the  retro-action  imparted 
to  a  fowling-piece  by  a  regular  charge  of  powder  and  shot  is  not  a 
jumping,  jerking  rebound,  but  a  regular  and  steady  recoil,  as  it 
were  confined  to  the  thick  chambers  of  the  gun,  and  lost  upon  the 
stock  before  Jt  reaches  the  shoulder  of  the  shooter;  but,  in  the 
other  case,  the  motion  imparted  to  the  gun  is  a  jumping  or  jerking 
recoil,  which  has  not  the  heavy  breech  to  break  its  immediate 
effects  upon,  and  is  consequently  transmitted  without  interruption 
along  the  outside  of  the  barrel  directly  to  the  person  of  the 
sportsman. 

This  action  will  be  quite  different  in  the  case  of  the  experi- 
mental ordnance-pieces,  as  has  been  already  demonstrated;  for 
there  was  neither  a  heavy  breech  nor  long  stock  to  ward  off  or 
receive  the  repercussion  in  those  guns,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
explosion  consequently  was  transmitted  immediately  to  the  timber 
to  which  they  were  all  attached,  and  necessarily  occasioned  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Commodore  Stockton. 

Commodore  Stockton's  little  pamphlet,  the  result  of  much  care 
and  ingenuity  on  his  part  in  the  prosecution  of  these  highly  in- 
teresting experiments,  requires  no  notice  from  us;  it  speaks  for 
itself.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  we  were  led  to  this 
partial  review  of  some  of  its  points  from  the  interest  we  felt  in  the 
subject,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  a  copy  having  been  sent  to 
us  by  a  sporting  friend,  who  requested  our  views  on  the  novel  as 
well  as  rather  startling  results. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  not 
denied,  nor  have  we  attempted  to  disprove,  any  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  commodore;  we  have  only  endeavored  to  explain 
some  of  these  results,  and  to  show  that  they  do  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, ixffeet  the  cperattam  of  9parting-gun$y  nor  are  they  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  to  change  our  old-fashioned  views  on  this  sub- 
ject.    As  far  as  the  experiments  go,  they  are  quite  satisfactory; 
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and  they  oerteinly  have  developed  some  rather  strange  phenomeiia, 
— ikt  all  events  have  given  rise  to  some  very  new  ideas  in  referenee 
to  the  matter,  which  we  doubt  not  will  prove  hereafter  of  mneh 
praotical  utility  in  '^  gunnery/' 


CHAPTER    XXVnL 


DISCOVERY   AND   INTRODUCTION  OF  eUNPOWDlB. 

OME  writers  assert  thst  the  use  of  gnn* 
powder,  as  well  as  ordnance,  was  well 
known  to  certain  of  the  ancients  as  far 
back  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighty- 
five;  and  in  support  of  this  hypothesis 
the  following  remarks  of  Ufiano,  on  the 
authority  of  Robert  Norton,  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  The  (hinnerj  printed 
m  London  in  1664,  are  often  quoted,  vis. : — *^  That  the  invention 
and  use,  as  well  of  ordnance  as  of  gunpowder,  was  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  yeare  of  our  Lord  made  known  and  practised  in  the  great  and 
ingenious  kingdom  of  China;  and  that  in  the  maretyme  provinces 
thereof  there  yet  remain  certaine  pieces  of  ordnance,  both  of  iron 
and  brasse,  with  the  memory  of  their  yeares  of  founding  engraved 
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upon  them,  and  the  armeB  of  King  Vitnej,  who,  he  saith,  was  the 
inTentor." 

Another  passage  from  Philostratos,  the  historian  of  ApoUonins 
l^anieus,  abont  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  has 
also  been  referred  to  by  writers  in  faTor  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
invention.  In  speaking  of  a  people  of  India  called  Ozydracse, 
this  ancient  anthority  remarks: — ^' These  truly  wise  men  dwelt 
between  the  rivers  Hyphasis  and  Ganges.  Their  country  Alexander 
the  Great  never  entered,  deterred,  not  by  fear  of  the  inhabitants, 
but,  as  I  suppose,  by  religious  considerations ;  for,  had  he  passed 
the  Hyphasis,  he  might  doubtless  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
country  all  around  them;  but  their  cities  he  never  could  have 
taken,  though  he  had  led  a  thousand  as  brave  as  Achilles  or  three 
thousand  such  as  Ajaz  to  the  assault,  for  they  come  not  out  into 
the  field  to  fight  those  who  attack  them,  but  these  holy  men,  be- 
loved by  the  gods,  overthrow  their  enemies  by  tempests  and  thun- 
derbolts shot  from  the  walls.  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptian  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus,  when  they  overran  India,  avoided  this  people  also, 
and,  having  prepared  warlike  engines,  attempted  to  conquer  them. 
They  made  no  show  of  resistance ;  but  upon  the  enemy's  near  ap- 
proach to  their  cities  they  were  repulsed  with  storms  of  lightning 
and  thunderbolts  hurled  upon  them  from  above." 

In  the  0pu9  Magu$  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  died  about  1294,  nay 
be  found  a  particular  description  of  the  efiects  of  a  certain  com- 
pound of  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients,  which,  when  ignited,  ga?e 
results  analogous  to  those  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and,  further- 
more, it  is  stated  when  these  elements  are  rightly  amalgamated 
and  properly  applied,  the  force  of  the  explosion  would  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  destroy  not  only  an  army,  but  even  to  overturn 
an  entire  ci^. 

Theae  remarks,  together  with  some  others  even  still  more  per- 
spieuoQS  on  this  head,  have  led  most  inquirers  to  conclude  that  the 
learned  friar  was  at  least  well  acquainted  with  the  components  and 
effects,  if  not  well  versed  in  the  precise  composition  and  applica 
tion,  of  gunpowder. 
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This  informatioD,  it  may  very  justly  be  presumed,  was  not  ori- 
ginal with  himself,  but  rather  obtained  from  the  others  of  his 
brotherhood,  the  monks,  who  had  learned  of  its  existence  among 
the  Chinese,  as  well  as  seen  its  operations  during  their  missions  in 
those  far-distant  regions,  from  whence  they  had  then  lately  re- 
turned. 

Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  pious  but  wily 
monk  was  well  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  gunpowder, 
as  well  as  its  terrible  effects,  but  at  the  same  time  assert  that  he 
was  fearful  of  betraying  the  wonderful  secret,  knowing  full  well 
that  its  introduction  into  the  world  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  calamitous  consequences ;  and,  for  humanity's  sake  alone,  if 
not  from  other  ulterior  motives,  he  determined  to  keep  the  secret 
as  long  from  the  knowledge  of  man  as  possible. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Berthold 
Schwarz,  a  Qcrman  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  was  the 
first  person  who  made  the  composition  of  this  wondrous  sub- 
stance generally  known  to  the  world,  and  that  the  discoyery, 
though  ancient  it  might  bcj  was  neyertheless  altogether  original 
with  himself. 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  these : — ^Berthold  Schwarc, 
a  native  of  Freiburg,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  during  his 
relaxation  from  monastic  duties,  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  the 
fascinating  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  chemistry.  During  some  of 
his  manipulations,  having  pounded  in  a  mortar  an  accidental  mix- 
ture of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  he  was  amazed  and  wildly 
astounded  by  its  sudden  and  fearful  explosion  on  the  hap-hazard 
application  of  a  spark  of  fire. 

This  terrible  but  at  the  same  time  novel  exhibition  of  power  in  a 
simple  compound  like  this  very  naturally  aroused  in  the  mind  of 
the  zealous  student  a  spirit  of  investigation;  and  the  result  of 
further  experiment  was  the  discovery  of  that  still  mysterious 
composition  known  as  gunpowder, — a  discovery  which  has  not  only 
immortalized  the  otherwise  obscure  monk,  but,  since  its  general 
introduction  and  application  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  has  actually 
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given  rise  to  a  new  era  in  the  workings  of  man, — in  fact,  has  been 
the  chief  and  all-powerfiil  instrument  in  not  only  shaping  the 
mighty  affairs  of  great  nations  in  times  past,  but  mnst  ever  con- 
tinue  to  exercise  a  decided  influence  oyer  the  destinies  of  mankind 
in  all  time  to  come. 

All  this  happened  about  the  year  1840 ;  and  the  city  of  Freiburg 
has  lately  very  properly  commemorated  the  wonderful  event  by 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  fountain,  emblazoned  with  suitable  in- 
scriptions and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  fortunate  discoverer. 

CANNON. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputed  antiquity  of  cannon,  they  were 
Uttle  known  in  England  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were 
first  employed  as  an  engine  of  war  by  Edward  m.  At  this  early 
period  of  their  introduction  into  military  service,  they  were  of  rude 
construction  and  cumbersome  proportions,  and  so  continued,  with 
little  or  no  improvement,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  "VlJU.  This 
monarch  soon  undertook  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  which  was 
continued  with  spirit  and  energy  by  his  persevering  successor. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  during  her  reign,  vast  improvements  were 
made  in  their  fabrication.  The  ^' hand-goune"  was  next  invented, 
— ^an  instrument  sufficiently  rude  in  its  construction  when  compared 
with  the  guns  of  the  present  day,  but  still,  as  a  first  effort  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  a  very  serviceable  weapon  of  attack  as 
well  as  defence.  This  '^goime"  was  made  light  enough  to  be 
carried  about  by  one  person,  and  was  fired  by  the  application  of  a 
match. 

The  stocked  gun  was  the  next  improvement,  which  also  was 
fired  by  the  application  of  a  lighted  match  to  the  priming,  either 
through  the  medium  of  a  match-lock  or  by  the  direct  interposition 
of  the  hand. 

The  "wheel-lock"  was  the  next  invention,  and  approximated 
closely  in  principle  if  not  in  construction  to  the  fiint-lock  of  the 
present  day,  a  spark  of  fire  being  produced  and  communicated  to 
the  priming  by  the  friction  of  a  notched  wheel  passing  rapidly 
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over  the  edge  of  a  flintpStoDe.  The  flint-lock  was  the  next  step  in 
order ;  and  the  peroussion-look,  in  its  approved  fornix  was  the  last 
and  best  of  all. 


THE  GUN. 

The  gun  being  the  principal  instmment  by  means  of  which  the 
sportsman  destroys  his  game,  it  seems  proper  that  it  should  now 
claim  our  particular  attention,  as  the  proper  knowledge  of  its  man- 
nfacture,  as  well  as  its  perfections  and  imperfections,  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  tyro  before  entering  upon  the  sports 
of  the  field.  Without  imparting  this  information,  we  cannot  expect 
our  sporting  friends  to  be  competent  to  provide  themselves  with 
such  fowling-pieces  as  will  come  up  to  our  ideal  of  beauty  or 
answer  the  good  purposes  that  we  design  to  exhibit  in  a  superior 
gun.  Many  of  our  readers  will  smile  in  anticipation  of  a  long  and 
tedious  dissertation  upon  a  subject  in  which  they  can  take  but 
little  interest  beyond  the  mere  outward  examination  of  an  instru- 
ment the  skilful  making  and  putting  together  of  which  has  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  ingenious  spirits 
of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  Many  of  our  sportsmen  are 
content  to  go  to  the  field  with  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  gun,  feeling 
well  satisfied  with  its  goodness  provided  it  kills  occasionally  at  long 
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distanoflfl  and  does  not  burst  when  overcharged.  The  luxury  of  a 
superior  gun,  if  we  majr  so  speak,  is  never  dreamed  of  by  these 
people;  and  they  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  shooting  {or 
years  with  the  same  fowling-piece  without  once  seeing  it  the  least 
out  of  order.  A  weapon  so  dangerous  as  a  gun,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  careful,  should  certainly  be  of  excellent  quality,  and 
all  its  parts  made  of  such  materials  as  to  insure  its  safety  at  all 
times,  under  judicious  management,  and  leave  no  room  for  those 
melancholy  accidents  that  so  often  occur  from  the  bursting  and 
going  off  of  inferior  guns  when  least  expected,  owing  to  impurity 
of  metal  or  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  locks  or  other  portions 
of  the  machinery. 

We  do  not  intend  to  occupy,  or  rather  bare^  the  reader  with  a 
long  scientific  dissertation  upon  gun-making,  but  merely  wish  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  gain 
in  a  few  pages  all  the  practical  information  in  reference  to  a  gun 
that  will  be  necessary  to  make  him  familiar  with  its  history, 
manufacture,  and  construction. 

Before  the  introduotioa  of  guns  into  England,  the  longbow  and 
crossbow  were  the  weapons  mostly  employed  in  war,  as  well  as  for 
the  chase.  The  latter  instrument  was  most  in  favor  with  sports- 
men, owing  to  the  greater  strength  and  certainty  with  which  it 
threw  its  arrows.  Although  the  use  of  fire-arms,  as  before  stated, 
was  somewhat  known  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  as  well  as  that 
of  her  predecessor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  even  as  far  back  as 
Edward  the  Third,  (1827,)  who  is  said  to  have  first  used  a  speeias 
of  mortar  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  large  stones  against  the  Soots 
when  bombarding  them  in  their  native  fastnesses,  still,  these  rude 
weapons  were  of  so  unwieldy  a  character  that  it  was  not  thought 
of  introducing  them  into  the  chase.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth, the  muskets  made  under  her  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
army  were  so  large  and  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  soldier 
to  travel  any  great  distance  with  them,  or  to  hold  them  out  at 
arm's  length  for  the  purpose  of  firing ;  but  each  one  was  obliged  to 
carry  a  staff  with  him,  which  he  stuck  in  the  ground  to  rest  tbe 
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instrument  upon  while  taking  aim  at  his  adversary.  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  (1626)  that  small-arms  were 
made  of  snoh  proportions  as  adapted  them  to  the  use  of  sportsmen ; 
and  eyen  at  this  late  period — ^nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder — the  small-arms,  though  vastly  im- 
proved, were  still  rtde  and  cumbersome  instruments,  and  suitable 
only  for  the  pursuit  of  large  animals,  as  they  oould  not  be  handled 
or  discharged  with  sufficient  ease  to  enable  the  bearer  to  kill  a  bird 
on  the  wing.  These  weapons,  like  many  other  articles,  have  gone 
through  a  regular  series  of  improvements,  until  at  last  they  have 
in  the  present  age  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection  beyond  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  superior. 

Sportsmen  should  not  hesitate  between  a  doubtful  and  a  superior 
gun  on  account  of  a  trifling  expenditure,  as  it  is  a  purchase  that 
is  made  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime;  and  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  comfort  and  pleasure  in  going  to  the  field  for  a  day's 
amusement  with  the  assurance  of  handling  a  weapon  which  no 
ordinary  usage  can  injure,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
accidents,  which  feeling  of  confidence  richly  repays  us  for  all  the 
unusual  outlay. 

The  saving  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  a  gun  would  ill 
repay  a  shooter  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  by  an  explosion,  or  perhaps 
the  maiming  of  a  friend  or  the  death  of  a  valuable  dog  by  the 
going  ofi*  of  his  gun,  owing  to  poorly-made  locks. 
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THE  BREECH-LOADER. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  made  from  time  to  time  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  muzzle-loader  in  its  highest  perfection 
fidled  to  give  satisfaction.  The  labor  and  time  required  for  loading 
in  the  field  detracted  greatly  from  sporty  to  which  was  added  the 
impossibility  of  changing  the  charges  quickly  if  circumstances  re- 
quiredy  and  over  and  above  all  was  the  danger  of  accident  while 
loading  one  barrel  over  a  loaded  one,  necessarily  pointed  directly 
towards  the  sportsman's  hands,  if  not  at  other  portions  of  his 
person.  Recognition  of  these  defects  caused  a  demand  for  a  more 
convenient  and  safe  weapon,  and  led  to  the  production  of  the 
modern  breech-loader,  which  was,  however,  not  a  purely  modem 
invention,  but  an  improvement  upon  a  crude  form  produced  and 
discarded  for  its  defects  in  the  early  ages  of  gunnery. 
'  When  first  brought  out,  these  new  guns  were  very  imperfect. 
The  levers  were  inconveniently  placed,  the  difierent  parts  badly 
fitted,  and  the  bolting  actions  weak,  so  that  the  barrels  soon  became 
loose  and  shaky.  The  shells  were  as  bad  as  the  guns,  being  fired 
by  pins  which  projected  through  holes  in  the  breeches,  and  if  not 
accurately  struck  by  the  hammers,  were  bent  and  failed  to  explode 
the  caps.  These  defects  were  quickly  remedied.  The  pin-shells 
were  superseded  by  centre  fire,  the  awkward  levers  changed  for 
convenient  ones,  accuracy  in  fitting  secured,  strong  actions  invented. 
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the  hammers  made  reboundmg,  and  snap-fasteniogs  subetitated  for 
the  fore-end  bolts^  and  the  gun  thus  improved  was  made  the  most 
perfect  weapon  ever  offered  to  the  sporting  public,  and  for  years 
fiilly  satisfied  all  demands.  One  defect,  however,  still  existed,  viz., 
that  of  external  hammers  or  strikers,  which  had  to  be  drawn  back 
before  firing,  and  also  were  a  source  of  danger  through  liability  to 
catch  in  twigs  or  in  the  sportsman's  clothing.  This  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  so-called  hammerless  gun,  from  the  fact  that  the 
strikers  are  situated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lock-plates,  and 
the  blow  upon  the  firing-pin  is  delivered  internally  rather  than  ex- 
ternally. The  hammerless  system,  r^arded  in  a  purely  mechanical 
light,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  all  past  systems,  because  it 
permits  of  a  lock  consisting  of  less  pieces,  of  more  simple  construo- 
tion,  and  of  consequent  less  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and  in 
addition  to  this  it  also  permits  the  locks  to  be  cocked  automatiGally 
by  the  simple  action  of  opening  the  gun  to  receive  the  shells. 

As  all  new  inventions  meet  with  opposition  until  their  value  is 
proved  beyond  question,  the  hammerless  guns  were  declared  dan- 
gerous, because,  as  the  strikers  are  concealed,  the  sportsman  cannot 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  his  gun  is  cocked  or  not,  and  so  may  get  a 
discharge  unexpectedly.  To  offset  this,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
gun  is  known  to  be  cocked  every  time  it  is  opened,  and  remains 
cocked  until  fired,  or  the  hammers  are  let  down.  Under  either  of 
these  conditions  it  is  as  safe  as  any  other  gun  can  be,  and  when 
cocked,  safety  is  specially  provided  for  by  automatic  trigger  and 
tumbler-bolts,  brought  into  action  simultaneously  with  tlie  cocking 
of  the  gun,  and  remaining  in  action  till  released  by  pushing  aside 
the  safety-catch.  The  position  of  this  catch  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  gripe  plainly  indicates  whether  the  locks  are  bolted  or  not, 
and  by  its  action  they  can  be  bolted  and  released  at  any  time,  and 
as  often  as  circumstances  require.  In  addition  to  this,  many  gun- 
builders  have  placed  special  indicators  upon  their  guns,  by  which 
the  position  of  the  strikers  is  shown  as  plainly  as  by  the  old  ex- 
ternal hammers.  In  its  present  form,  the  hammerless  gun  possesses 
the  great  advantages  over  all  guns  of  the  past  of  being  more  safe, 
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more  oonveDient  in  operation,  and  less  liable  to  give  out  with  use. 
In  point  of  simplicity  and  efficiency  further  improvement  appears 
impossible,  since  every  recognised  defect  in  construction  has  been 
done  away  with.  Critics  still  exist,  doubting  Thomases  who  can 
never  be  satisfied,  but  popular  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  favorable 
to  the  new  gun,  and  the  sportsman  who  seeks  the  most  perfect 
weapon  ever  turned  out,  will  find  it  in  the  hammerless  gun  of  any 
one  of  a  dozen  different  builders. 

It  is  true  there  are  difierent  hammerless  actions,  the  inventions 
of  different  builders  of  repute.  It  is  also  true  there  are  difierent 
bolting  actions,  and  these  all  have  their  supporters  and  opponents. 
We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  or  express  any  preference,  as  we 
believe  the  guns  of  the  best  English  and  American  builders  are 
any  of  them  good  enough  for  any  sportsman's  use,  however  they 
may  vary  in  details.  All  are  sound,  well-proportioned,  serviceable 
guns,  guns  which  will  last  near  a  lifetime  of  ordinary  shooting, 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  mere  hypercritidsm  to 
make  a  choice. 

BOBma  FOB  SHOOTING  QUALITIEB. 

No  matter  how  perfect  in  construction  a  gun  may  be,  if  it  does 
not  possess  the  qualities  of  close,  hard  shooting,  it  is  valueless  for 
use.  Various  systems  have  been  tried,  from  the  perfect  cylinder 
to  the  choke,  but  the  results  of  careful,  scientific,  and  extensive 
triak  have  proved  the  superiority  of  the  choke-bore  over  all 
others.  Choke-boring  simply  consists  in  reducing  the  diameter 
of  the  barrel  as  it  approaches  the  muzzle.  By  such  reduction 
the  charge  is  concentrated,  and  delivered  at  the  muzzle  in  more 
compact  form  than  it  leaves  the  shell  in  the  breech.  This  re- 
duction in  diameter  varies  with  different  builders.  Some  bore 
their  guns  with  a  long  taper  extending  back  from  the  muzzle  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  length  of  the  barrels,  others  bore  a  cylinder 
till  within  an  inch  of  the  muzzle,  and  then  contract  suddenly, 
and  still  others  taper,  relieve,  and  taper  again.  Guns  of  all  these 
styles  of  boring  shoot  admirably,  but  the  muzzle-choke  is  less 
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likely  to  be  enduring  than  the  taper,  owing  to  the  great  friction, 
and  to  the  comparatively  small  surface  upon  which  it  is  exerted. 
The  closeness  of  the  shooting  depends  upon  the  d^ree  of  contrac- 
tion, and  this  is  known  as  full  or  modified  choke,  the  former  being 
generally  applied  to  duck-  and  trap-guns,  and  the  latter  to  those 
generally  used  in  the  field.  It  is  customary  also  to  bore  the  barrels 
of  field  guns  diflforently,  one  being  less  choked  than  the  other,  the 
open  barrel  being  used  for  close  shots,  and  for  the  first  bird  in 
doubles,  while  the  other  serves  for  long  shots.  This  style  of  bor- 
ing is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  tends  to  induce  the  use  of  one 
barrel  more  than  the  other.  The  great  majority  of  single  shots 
are  at  short  ranges,  and  for  these  the  open  barrel  is  used,  as  the 
choke  cuts  the  bird  up  badly.  The  gun  is  thus  subjected  to  an 
unequal  strain,  which  will,  in  time,  produce  greater  wear  in  the 
barrel  most  used,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  constant  use  of  one 
barrel  tends  to  weaken  the  sportsman's  command  over  the  other. 
Few  men  who  use  guns  of  this  kind  shoot  equally  well  with  both 
barrels,  whereas  by  having  both  bored  alike,  and  accustoming  him- 
self to  the  use  of  either  by  shooting  them  in  r^ular  order,  irre- 
spective of  where  the  bird  may  be,  the  sportsman  wears  his  gun 
equally  throughout,  and  acquires  a  skill  which  he  can  depend  upon 
at  all  times. 

Choke-boring  has  given  breech-loaders  a  great  advantage  over 
muzzle-loaders  in  pattern  and  penetration,  as  shown  by  careful 
targeting.  Some  muzzle-loaders  have  displayed  exceptional  shoot- 
ing powers,  but  the  best  of  them  when  sul^ected  to  the  test  of 
scientific  trials,  in  comparison  with  choke-bored  breech-loaders, 
have  invariably  failed  to  hold  their  own.  Thus  the  improved 
breech-loader,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  advantages  we  have 
named,  poeseeses  also  shooting  qualities  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

ENGLISH  AND  AHEBICAN  GUNS. 

Opinions  difler  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  English  and 
American  guns.  In  this  we  ignore  a  certain  class  of  sportsmen 
who  appear  to  think  that  everything  English  is  necessarily  better 
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than  home  productions,  and  refer  to  the  unprejudiced  clasSy  that 
judges  by  intrinsic  merit,  and  not  by  name  or  location.  There  is 
certainly  no  apparent  reason  why  foreign  builders  should  surpass 
us  in  the  production  of  guns.  In  other  manufactures  we  at  least 
hold  our  own,  and  we  have  as  intelligent  mechanics,  and  as  perfect 
machinery  and  tools,  as  any  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  true,  gun-building  is  here  a  comparatively  recent  undertaking, 
but  Americans  have  the  faculty  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  the  guns  turned  out  here  show  that  this  case  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  But  few  gun-makers  in  either  country 
manufacture  their  own  barrels,  finding  it  cheaper  and  better  to  buy 
them  in  the  rough  from  manufacturers  who  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  barrel-making,  and  this  market  is  as  open  to  American 
as  to  English  makers,  and  our  best  guns  are  put  up  with  barrels 
of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  those  which  appear  in  the  finest 
English  weapons.  Some  of  our  makers  have  lately  forged  as  well 
as  finished  their  barrels,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  we  have  seen 
American  barrels  which  for  quality  of  material,  shape,  and  per- 
fection of  finish  equalled  any  we  have  ever  examined  bearing  the 
best  English  names.  The  high  reputation  of  any  maker  is  very 
properly  considered  a  guarantee  for  quality  in  his  guns,  since  such 
reputation  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  perpetuated  without  it  is 
fully  warranted  by  the  goodness  of  his  work.  The  reputations  of 
our  best  makers  are  national,  and  their  guns  are  constantly  gaining 
favor,  and  holding  their  own  against  those  which  are  imported. 
This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  very 
large  class,  American  guns  will  bear  comparison  with  those  made 
in  England  at  the  same  price,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
There  is  in  England  a  class  of  makers  who  build  exclusively  for 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  patrons,  and  who  charge  prices  which  are 
higher  than  any  American  builders  can  obtain.  The  guns  which 
they  turn  out  possess  a  beauty  and  elegance  of  finish  which  is 
unequalled  by  cheaper  ones  on  either  side  of  the  water.  Practically 
they  are  no  better  than  cheaper  ones,  built  at  prices  which  pay  for 
thoroughly  good  work,  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  like  other  elegant 
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articles,  they  are  desirable  if  a  man  has  the  means  to  gratify  his 
desire  for  the  best.  These  gans  are,  howevery  placed  above  com- 
petition with  others  costing  less,  irrespective  of  place  of  mannfac- 
tare,  and  must,  therefore,  be  r^arded  as  oat  of  the  question,  when 
comparison  between  American  and  English  guns  is  made.  Guns 
turned  out  by  either  American  or  English  makers  of  high  reputa- 
tions may  be  relied  upon  to  be  of  fine  material,  sound  workman- 
ship, and  high  finish,  that  will  shoot  well,  and  with  proper  care 
last  for  years  of  continual  use.  We  have  used  many  foreign  and 
domestic  guns,  and  have  no  choice  between  them,  except  such  as  is 
based  upon  a  desire  to  patronise  home  products  when  of  equal 
quality  with  the  imported. 

MACHINE-  AND  HAND-MADE  GUNS. 

English  gun-makers  decry  American  guns  because  most  of  them 
are  made  by  machinery.  The  conservatism  of  the  English  char- 
acter disinclines  them  to  changes,  and  prejudices  them  against 
articles  not  produced  in  the  old  ways.  So  far  these  objections  are 
at  least  hcmestly  entertained,  but  beyond  this,  there  is  unquestion- 
ably the  bias  of  national  prgudices,  the  egotism  of  the  English 
character,  which  forbids  recognition  of  goodness  in  American  pro- 
ductions, and  the  inability  of  hand-work  to  compete  with  madiine- 
work  in  point  of  cheapness.  The  popular  idea  of  cheap  English 
labor  ts  erroneous  when  applied  to  certain  classes.  Skilled  labor 
commands  high  pay  in  the  best  English  workshops,  and  guns 
turned  out  in  such  must  bring  good  prices  to  be  remunerative. 
In  addition  to  this  is  the  duty  on  guns  sent  to  this  country,  and 
the  total  cost  is  great  when  compared  with  that  of  guns  made  by 
madiinery,  so  that  to  maintain  a  footing  in  the  American  market 
buyers  must  be  taught  to  consider  English  guns  the  best,  hence  the 
belitding  of  American  guns  to  which  we  refer. 

Greener,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  and  whose  experi- 
ence in  gun  matters  makes  his  opinion  valuable  when  it  is  free 
from  prgudice,  has  been  most  unjust  in  his  criticisms  of  American 
guns,  and  his  unfounded  aaserticms  have  been  repeatedly  contra- 
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dieted  and  disproved  in  our  sporting  journals.  No  man  can  with 
truth  bring  such  charges  against  our  guns  as  he  has  brought^  and 
in  the  face  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  machine-work  is  more 
accurate  and  exact  than  any  which  depends  upon  human  musdeSy 
it  is  absurd  to  deny  the  high  character  of  work  performed  by 
machinery  as  perfect  as  any  ever  invented.  Greener,  and  all  other 
foreign  objectors,  admit  that  no  two  guns  can  be  made  exactly  alike 
by  the  most  skilful  hand  workman.  Some  slight  variation  in  the 
different  parts  will  always  be  present,  which  utterly  prevents  inter- 
changeability.  The  difierent  parts  of  machine-guns,  on  the  odier 
hand,  are  duplicates  of  each  other,  and  can  be  substituted  in  case 
of  accident.  Finish  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  by 
machinery  than  by  hand,  and  certainly  the  quality  of  metal  is  not 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked.  No  sensible  objec- 
tion can,  in  short,  be  brought  against  American  guns  on  this  score, 
and  the  chums  of  foreign  builders  will  be  taken  aum  graino  mxtk 
by  men  who  judge  from  examination  of  the  guns,  and  not  from 
blind  acceptance  of  prqudiced  statements. 

THE  OOBT  OF  A  GOOD  GUN. 

A  gun,  like  any  other  article,  has  a  value  pn^rtional  to  the 
quality  of  the  material  employed  in  its  construction  and  to  the 
work  put  upon  it  This  may  be  called  the  natural  value,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  will  be  a  premium  proporticmal  to  the 
maker's  reputation.  We  do  not  consider  this  addition  unreason- 
able within  certain  limits,  as  a  maker  is  rightfully  entitled  to 
recognition  of  the  effort  he  has  made  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
good  work,  and  that  reputation  is  the  buyer's  security.  Without 
doubt,  this  premium  is  in  some  cases  unreasonable,  that  is,  certain 
builders  charge  prices  greater  than  those  of  men  who  turn  out 
practically  as  good  guns.  As  we  have  said  before,  rich  men  may 
patronize  these  high-priced  makers,  but  the  majority  of  sportsmen 
are  not  wealthy,  and  our  object  at  this  time  being  to  consider  the 
cost  of  a  gun,  sound,  handsome,  capable  of  standing  the  wear  of 
service,  and  shooting  well,  yet  within  the  reach  of  men  of  mod- 
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erate  meansy  these  builders  must  be  oonsidered  as  out  of  the 
list 

Guns  are  offered  on  the  market  at  prices  varying  from  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  a  safe  and  serviceable  gun  cannot  be  built  at  these  lowest 
figures^  even  if  no  allowance  for  profit  is  made.  The  cost  of 
materials  for  sound  barrels,  with  that  of  careful  forging,  is  suffi- 
cient to  nearly  cover  the  entire  price.  Cheap  barrels  are  made  of 
the  poorest  quality  of  iron,  and  the  forging  is  so  roughly  and  im- 
perfectly done  that  flaws  are  left,  which  render  the  gun  liable  to 
burst  at  any  time  when  severely  tried.  This  weakness  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  for  by  making  the  barrels  heavier  than  good 
ones  of  the  same  gauge ;  but  mere  weight  of  metal  is  not  sufficient, 
as  the  weak  spots  will  at  l^ast  partially  give  way,  causing  the 
inside  of  the  barrels  to  become  rough,  and  destroying  their  shoot- 
ing qualities.  Again,  poor  iron  has  not  the  toughness  necessary 
to  resist  the  friction  of  frequent  firing,  and  barrels  of  this  char- 
acter do  not  retain  their  boring,  so  that  a  gun  which  at  first  shoots 
well  will,  in  a  litde  time,  perform  variably  or  badly.  The  hinge- 
pin  and  the  different  springs  are  also  subjected  to  constant  strain 
in  opening  and  closing  the  barrels,  and  quickly  wear  away  or 
break,  causing  the  gun  to  become  loose  or  temporarily  useless. 
The  eboeks  are  imperfectly  seasoned,  and  shrinkage  opens  still 
wider  the  inaccurate  fitting  of  lock-plates,  frame,  and  trigger- 
guard,  leaving  spaces  for  decay  under  the  action  of  dirt  and  bad 
weather. 

From  all  these  causes  it  must  be  evident  guns  of  extreme  low 
price  are  worthless,  and  the  very  lowest  for  which  a  gun  worthy 
of  the  name  can  be  bought,  is  seventy-five  dollars,  and  this  cost 
must  be  put  entirely  upon  the  materials  and  construction,  leaving 
nothing  for  engraving  or  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  A  plain, 
serviceable  gun  can  be  got  for  this,  but  it  must  be  bought  from  an 
American  builder,  as  imported  guns  have  to  pay  duty  and  dealers' 
profits,  and  at  the  figure  named  must  of  course  cost  the  manufao- 
tarer  much  less  than  the  American  gun,  and  be  proportionally  less 
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perfect  Foreign  builders  of  good  repntations  do  not  build  guns 
at  such  rates,  and  the  host  of  imported  cheap  weapons  sold  under 
apparently  good  names  are  the  work  of  disreputable  makers,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  palm  off  their  trash  upon  the  public  by  stamping 
it  with  names  so  nearly  like  those  of  noted  builders  as  to  deceive 
buyers  who  are  not  well  posted,  and  who  are  attracted  by  the  glitter 
of  cheap  polish  and  tawdry  engraving. 

Every  additicmal  twaity-five  dollars  up  to  double  the  figure  we 
have  named  may  be  profitably  expended,  and  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  gun  good  enough  for  any  reasonable  man  can  be 
got  from  either  good  English  or  good  home  makers.  It  is  notice- 
able that  guns  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  English  build- 
ers of  repute  are  less  highly  engraved  than  those  of  American 
make,  ornamentation  being  made  to  give  way  to  sound  work,  dnty 
and  dealers'  profits,  so  that  the  guns  can  be  put  upon  the  market  at 
paying  rates,  yet  sustain  their  makers'  reputations.  Under  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  we  would  prefer  an  American 
gun,  but  at  this  figure  and  upwards  English  guns  may  be  admitted  ^ 
to  competition,  and  a  buyer  may  suit  his  faiHsy  for  either  with  con- 
fidence and  safety. 

THE  BEST  GUN  FOB  GENERAL  USE. 

There  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  rage  for  guns  of  large 
bore  and  great  weight,  but  the  labor  of  carrying  such  in  the  field 
has  produced  a  reaction  that  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in 
place  of  ten  bores  weighing  from  nine  and  a  half  to  eleven  pounds, 
we  find  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  twenty  bores,  some  of  them  as  light 
as  five  and  a  half  pounds.  Guns  of  both  extremes  may  be  ad- 
missible for  special  work,  but  we  do  not  think  them  the  best  for 
general  use,  and  after  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
field  we  have  fixed  upon  a  twelve  bore  weighing  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  and  witli  barrels  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  inches  long,  according  as  the  shooting  is  chiefly  in  cover  or 
the  open,  as  the  best  all-round  gun  a  sportsman  can  have.  Prop- 
erly bored  and  loaded  it  will  kill  all  game  shot  over  dogs,  and  on 
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oocasioDs  will  do  good  service  at  the  trap  or  in  a  stand  at  ducks 
and  geese,  yet  never  be  a  burden  that  a  man  of  ordinary  strength 
cannot  carry  without  fatigue.  In  pronouncing  this  the  best  gun 
for  American  sporting  we  are  supported  by  a  very  large  class  of 
sportsmen,  who  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  opinions  in  our 
sporting  journals,  and  we  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  practically  supersede  all  others. 

POWDER,  SHOT,  AND  SHELLS. 

Without  good  powder,  shot,  and  shells  the  best  gun  will  not 
kill  game.  For  many  years  we  have  given  different  brands  of 
powder  extensive  trials  in  the  field,  and  speaking  from  experience 
we  are  bound  to  declare  Haszard's  Electric  the  beet  we  have  ever 
used,  with  the  exceptions  of  Curtis  &  Harvey's  and  Pigou  & 
Wilkes's,  both  of  which  are  imported  from  England.  With  either 
of  these  three  the  sportsman  will  get  the  greatest  penetration  with 
the  least  dirt  and  fouling  of  the  gun,  and  the  only  objection  to 
their  use  is  their  cost.  All  are  high-priced,  and  this  fact  forces 
men  to  whom  ccet  is  a  matter  for  consideration  to  use  cheaper 
grades.  There  are  many  such  of  about  equal  goodness,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  discriminate  between  them,  having  expressed  the 
above  opinion  upon  the  same  principle  as  we  spoke  of  the  most 
costly  English  guns,  viz.,  because  they  are  practically  out  of  com- 
petition. All  black  powder  is  open  to  the  objection  of  smoke  and 
dirt,  and  to  remedy  this  many  efforts  have  beeu  made  to  discover 
some  form  of  powder  free  from  these  defects.  Several  sorts  of 
*^  wood  powder"  have  been  invented,  but  as  yet  none  have  given 
general  satisfaction  or  come  into  general  use.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  but  we  are  justified  in  saying 
the  time  will  come  when  black  powder,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
will  be  discarded.  The  improvdnent  in  this  line  must  keep  pace 
with  that  in  guns,  and  defectB  so  great  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
will  prompt  inventors  to  renewed  efforts,  which  must  ultimately  be 
successful. 

Two  varieties  of  shot  are  now  before  the  public,  viz.,  the  soft 
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and  ohiUedy  the  latter  being  hardened  by  a  mixture  of  tin.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  latter  gives  greater  penetration,  as  it  does 
not  bruise  as  badly  in  the  barrel,  and  from  its  greater  hardness 
breaks  bones  that  would  flatten  or  turn  aside  the  soft.  For  all 
this  the  soft  variety  is  most  generally  used  in  the  field,  and  for 
small  game  does  well  enough.  For  wild  fowl  or  at  the  trap,  trial 
will  satisfy  any  one  that  chilled  shot  is  the  better* 

A  great  ohange  has  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the  sizes  of 
shot  generally  used.  Formerly  the  large  sizes  were  preferred,  but 
experience  demonstrates  the  at  least  equal  killing  powers  of  the 
smaller,  from  the  greater  number  of  wounds  inflicted.  In  the 
smaller  sizes  the  number  of  pellets  to  the  ounce  greatly  exceeds 
those  in  the  larger,  and  these  extra  pellets  largely  increase  the 
chances  of  hitting  the  bird,  and  also  of  giving  it  many  wounds, 
which,  though  not  so  large  or  deep  as  those  inflicted  by  heavier 
shot,  drain  its  life  as  eflectually.  For  field-shooting  Nos.  10  and 
8  are  now  the  favorites,  and  for  ducks  No.  6,  with  Na  2  for 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  consider  American  shelb  fully 
equal  to  any  imported.  The  primers  and  paper  used  in  the  Union 
Metallic,  United  States,  and  Winchester  Companies'  shells  are  sure 
fire  and  tough  enough  to  stand  repeated  loading.  For  those  who 
do  not  care  to  reload,  the  second-grade  shells  are  as  good  as  the 
first,  and  both  are  lower  in  price  than  the  imported  shells,  which 
are  no  better.  Paper  shells  have  practically  superseded  metal, 
bebg  lighter,  more  easily  carried,  and  safer,  besides  casting  so 
little  that  they  can  be  thrown  away  after  firing.  The  metal  shells 
give  slightly  better  penetration,  and  in  shooting  from  a  stand  or  at 
the  trap  may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  for  field  use  the  paper 
are  good  enough,  and  in  suck  cases  **  it  pays  to  let  well  enough 
alone.'' 
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WBIJ)INa   BARRELS. 

The  process  for  making  conunon  gun-barrels  is  very  simple,  and 
is  done  in  the  following  manner: — ^A  bar  of  iron  is  heated  and 
hammered  ont  into  a  thin  flexible  rod,  resembling  a  good-sized 
hoop,  of  a  length  and  thickness  proportionate  to  the  sise  and 
weight  of  the  intended  barrel.  This  rod  is  beat  thinner  at  the 
mnszle-end  than  it  is  at  the  end  intended  for  the  breech. 

This  being  arranged,  the  hoop  is  heated  and  tamed  round  a 
mandrel,  (a  rod  of  tempered  iron  much  smaller  than  the  intended 
bore  of  the  gun,)  with  the  edges  overlapping  each  other  the  half  of 
an  inch  or  so,  and  when  welded  together  the  barrels  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  manufactured  or  bored  from  a  solid  rod  of  iron. 
After  being  turned  round  the  mandrel,  the  overlapping  joints  of 
the  hoop  are  welded  together  by  heating  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  tube  at  a  time,  and  beating  upon  an  anvil  furnished  with  several 
semicircular  frirrows  suitable  for  the  various-sized  barrels  that  are 
manufactured.  This  is  the  modus  operandi  adopted  for  forging 
common  barrels,  such  as  are  used  for  exportation,  and  of  which 
trash  immense  quantities  come  to  this  country  through  the  hands 
of  our  hardwaremen. 

The  forging  of  barrels  of  a  better  description  is  quite  a  different 
operation,  and  requires  far  more  labor  and  skill.  The  rod  of  iron 
is  first  heated  to  a  red  heat,  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  and,  one  end 
being  made  stationary  in  a  vice  or  other  suitable  contrivance,  the 
other  is  seized  by  an  instrument  with  a  handle  similar  to  an  auger, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  twisted  round  a  bar  of  iron  (the  mandrel) 
much  smaller  than  the  intended  bore.  By  this  operation  the  fibres 
of  the  metal  are  twisted  in  a  spiral  direction,  which  arrangement  is 
known  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  powder  much  more  than 
when  the  fibres  all  run  longitudinally.  The  hoops  or  rods  are 
generally  about  half  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  over  two  spirals  in  every  inch  of  barrel,  when  the 
twisting  process  is  complete,  as  the  joints  are  not  made  to  overlap 
each  other,  but  are  forced  to  unite  by  a  process  termed  "jumping," 
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after  the  bar  is  entirely  twisted.  The  greater  the  Dumber  of  spirals 
to  an  incby  the  more  labored  and  perfect  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
barrel;  and  the  more  expensive  is  the  getting  of  it  up.  The  rods 
for  wire-twist  barrels  are  extremely  narrow,^-only  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  or  less,  in  width  ;  and  the  quantity  of  spirals  is  con- 
sequently increased. 

After  the  hoops  have  been  twisted  round  the  rods,  the  spirals 
are  joined  together  by  heating  the  unclosed  cylinder  to  a  welding- 
heat  and  striking  the  end  against  the  anvil,  which  springs  them 
together  so  forcibly  that,  with  a  little  hammering,  the  whole 
cylinder  becomes  welded  as  if  formed  of  only  one  continuous  piece. 
After  the  spirals  are  joined,  the  barrel  is  hammered  in  the  grooves 
of  the  anvil  to  make  it  perfectly  round. 

It  requires  two,  three,  or  four  spiral  cylinders,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  piece,  to  make  one  barrel;  and  great  nicety  and 
dexterity  are  necessary  to  join  them  together  so  that  the  barrel 
may  appear  to  have  been  made  out  of  one  rod  only.  In  common 
barrels  this  union  of  the  rods  may  be  distinctly  seen  upon  examina- 
tion before  they  are  stained,  and  indeed  very  often  aft»r  they  come 
from  the  stainer's  hands. 

The  next  process  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  is  what  is  termed 
**  hammer-hardening, ' '  which  is  accomplished  by  beating  the  metal  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  grooves  of  the  anvil  with  light  hammers, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  pores,  increasing  the  density  and 
elasticity,  and  rendering  the  texture  more  firm,  flexible,  and  solid. 
This  labor  is  not  often  bestowed  upon  ordinary  barrels,  got  up 
merely  for  the  home  or  foreign  trade,  but  on  ordered  or  show-guns 
only. 

BOBINa. 

The  barrels  are  now  submitted  to  the  boring-mill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^ving  them  their  proper  calibre.  This  end  is  accom- 
plished with  the  assistance  of  steam.  The  barrel  being  properly 
arranged  on  a  frame,  the  boring-bit  is  introduced  into  the  breech, 
and,  by  the  application  of  the  necessary  power,  is  made  to  traverse 
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the  whole  extent  of  the  barrel,  a  stream  of  water  playing  upon  the 
metal  during  the  whole  process,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  heat  that  is  engendered  by  the  severe  friction  of  the  bit,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  increase  to  its  full  extent,  might  injure  the 
quality  of  the  metaL 

The  first  or  rough  boring  being  finished,  a  bit  of  still  larger  sixe 
is  now  introduced,  and  the  same  process  gone  through  with  until 
the  barrel  is  entirely  freed  from  all  unevenness  and  its  whole  inter- 
nal surface  made  to  shine  like  a  mirror. 

If  the  barrels,  after  repeated  borings,  should  still  exhibit  an  un- 
eren  surface  and  present  flaws  and  depressions,  they  are  rejected, 
and  the  metal  returned  to  the  forge,  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  bore 
them  still  thinner  when  the  metal  is  so  soft  and  frangible. 

Some  gunsmiths  bore  barrels  by  hand ;  and  a  good  workman  will 
make  a  beautiful  instrument  in  this  way,  although  it  will  take 
treble  the  time  to  finish  it.  The  utmost  nicety  is  requisite  in  the 
boring  of  barrels,  as  they  should  be  perfect  cylinders,  and  of  exact 
calibre  throughout  their  entire  length.  When  they  have  passed 
the  inspection  of  the  lynx-eyed  workman  to  whom  this  important 
process  is  confided,  the  barrels  are  handed  over  to  the  grinder,  to 
be  ground,  turned,  and  polished. 

GRINDING. 

The  barrels  being  bored,  the  grinder  submits  ihem  to  the  friction 
of  a  revolving  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  them  from  all  the 
scales  and  roughness  which  cover  them  when  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  welder. 

TURNING. 

A  smootii  surface  being  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  stone 
by  the  grinder,  the  barrels  are  next  to  be  turned,  which  is  ac- 
complished either  with  a  common  turning-lathe  or  a  self-acting 
machine. 

A  mandrel  exactly  fitting  the  size  of  the  barrel  is  first  intro- 
duced; the  barrel  is  then  placed  in  the  lathe  and  the  machine  set 
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in  motion,  and  the  whole  process  completed  in  a  very  short  time, 
without  any  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

Turning  by  steam  is  far  cheaper  and  even  much  superior  to 
handwork,  as  the  process  of  turning  with  a  common  hand-lathe  is 
laborious  in  the  extreme,  and  quite  uncertain  except  in  the  hands 
of  very  superior  and  skilful  mechanics. 

The  process  of  turning  by  a  simple  lathe  is  as  foUows: — ^The 
barrel  bemg  fixed  in  the  lathe,  an  inch  or  so  of  the  surfiMe,  both 
at  the  breech  and  muzzle  -end,  is  turned  to  the  proper  diameter; 
the  rest  is  then  removed  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  firom 
these  points,  and  another  inch  or  so  of  the  surface  at  either  end  is 
removed,  and  so  on ;  great  care  being  taken,  however,  at  each  opera- 
tion, to  make  the  depth  of  the  turning  correspond  with  the  size  and 
calibre  of  the  barrel.  This  part  of  the  process  being  accomplished, 
the  next  step  is  to  file  away,  by  means  of  an  instrument  termed  a 
^'  fioat,"  the  projecting  surfaces  of  the  barrel  intervening  between  the 
parts  cut  out  by  the  lathe;  the  barrels  are  now  ready  for  breech* 
ing  and  the  tests  of  the  proof-house. 

BSAzma 

The  barrels  for  double-guns  are  now  filed  away  at  the  breech 
and  muzzle,  to  make  them  lie  against  each  other  snugly,  bound 
together,  and  then  brazed  with  hard  solder  or  brass  for  several 
inches.  The  practice  of  brazing  is  highly  censured  by  Greener, 
who  asserts  that  by  this  process  the  strength  of  common  barreb  is 
diminished  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  that  of  hammer-hard- 
ened barrels  to  a  still  greater  extent.  His  ideas  on  the  subject 
are  doubtless  very  correct,  as  the  heating  of  the  metal  afresh  to  a 
white  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  brazing,  must  necessarily  take  away 
a  portion  of  the  tenacity  or  strength  which  it  has  already  acquired 
during  the  process  of  hammer-hardening. 
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PROYING  BARRELS. 

There  is  no  department  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gun  in  whieh 
there  is  more  deception  than  that  of  the  proving-houBe.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  frauds  upon  the  public  actually 
take  place  under  the  eye  and  with  the  full  cognisance  of  the  com^ 
panies  to  whom  this  important  duty  is  confided;  but  we  wish  to  in- 
form our  readers  that  large  quantities  of  barrels  are  palmed  off  on 
the  public,  and  particularly  on  the  American  market,  having  all  the 
insignia  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  proof-houses,  which  never, 
at  any  time,  were  across  the  threshold  of  either  establishment. 

This  is  accomplished  by  forging  the  marks  of  these  companies, 
and  the  deception  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  our  readers, 
therefore,  will  see  at  once  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
these  marks  when  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  regular  dealers  as 
tests  of  the  goodness  of  suspicious-looking  guns. 

The  proving  of  gun-barrels  was  first  introduced,  according  to 
writers  on  the  subject,  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  originated  with 
the  company  of  gun-makers  themselves.  The  enactments  respecting 
the  department,  however,  after  a  while  became  null  and  void,  from 
a  want  of  adequate  means  and  a  proper  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  to  enforce  them.  Public  attention,  howevei:, 
was  again  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  early  in  the 
present  century,  owing  to  the  discredit  that  had  fallen  on  all  Eng- 
lish hand-arms,  insomuch  that  sportsmen  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
guns  in  other  quarters  than  their  own  country,  and  considerable 
numbers  were  purchased  in  Spain  and  France  for  their  use.  In 
1815,  further  legislation  upon  this  subject  made  it  obligatory  upon 
all  manufacturers  to  send  their  gun-barrels  either  to  the  London 
or  Birmingham  proof-houses  to  be  tested,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  infraction  of  this  ordinance;  and  the  same  fine 
was  attached  to  the  forging  of  the  proof-marks  of  these  companies. 
Previous  to  these  enactments,  tiiousands  of  guns  were  manufactured 
for  tiie  foreign  trade  which  were  perfectly  good-for-nothing,  and 
the  dealers  themselves  in  these  "sham-guns,  sham-dam,  park- 
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palings/*  as  they  were  termed,  knew  full  well  that  they  would 
most  likely  burst  under  the  first  explosion  of  a  moderatensized 
charge  of  powder  and  shot.  Large  numbers  of  these  dangerous 
weapons  were  sent  to  this  country ;  but  they  were  furnished  in  far 
greater  numbers  to  the  slave-dealers  for  their  nefarious  and  in- 
human traffic  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  One  of  these  worthless  instru- 
ments, costing  but  a  few  shillings,  was  the  usual  price  at  that  time 
of  a  human  being ;  and  what  made  the  transaction  still  more  unholy 
was  the  full  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  traders,  that  the  igno- 
rant and  degraded  barterer  in  his  own  flesh  and  blood  would  soon 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  wickedness,  in  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his 
hand,  if  not  his  life,  by  the  bursting  of  his  ill-gotten  prise. 

In  spite  of  the  parliamentary  enactments  for  the  government 
of  this  important  department,  great  frauds,  as  before  stated,  still 
continue  to  be  practised  upon  the  public,  particularly  upon  foreign 
consumers. 

If  all  the  gun-barrels  that  come  to  our  country  were  properly 
tested  on  the  other  side,  we  would  not  so  often  hear  of  the  burst- 
ing of  guns  and  the  distressing  accidents  consequent  upon  these 
mishaps.  The  fact  is,  that  the  London  and  Birmingham  proof- 
marks  are  not  only  forged  in  England,  but  they  are  even  imitated 
in  Germany;  and  large  quantities  bf  the  latter  trash,  far  worse 
than  the  most  inferior  English,  are  imported  into  our  country,  and 
may  be  bought  at  almost  any  price  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  double-barrelled  gun  of  quite  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  warranted  in  good  faith  by  the  ignorant  dealers  a  regu- 
lar stub-twist. 

Greener  gives  a  proof-scale  of  charges  by  which  every  barrel 
should  be  tested  at  the  established  proof-houses,  and  also  ftmushes 
a  complete  description  of  the  whole  business,  which  is  quite  inte- 
resting and  instructive.  All  the  respectable  gunmakers  of  Ame- 
rica test  their  gun-barrels  themselves  before  they  make  them  up  for 
their  customers. 

The  London  proof-house  requires  that  double-barrelled  guns  be 
joined  together  before  testing,  so  that  the  gunsmith  may  be  pre- 
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vented  from  making  them  weaker  by  filing  and  brazing  after  the 
proof  is  stamped  on  them. 


STAIKINa   BARRELS. 

There  are  a  great  many  modes  adopted  as  well  as  reoeipts  giren 
for  the  staining  of  gun-barrels :  the  basis  of  all,  however,  is  the 
action  of  acids  on  the  metal.  Great  numbers  of  inferior  barrels 
are  thus  colored  to  resemble  those  of  a  superior  quality,  and  these 
deceptions  are  very  difficult  to  be  discovered  by  inexperienced 
eyes.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  presence  of  "  mnohe-brotDn 
itaining"  was  a  positive  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  from 
which  the  piece  was  manufactured :  such,  however,  is  no  longer  the 
case,  as  the  gunsmiths  are  now  enabled  to  produce  this  particular 
coloring  even  on  the  most  ordinary  barrels.  In  fact,  so  numerous 
and  artful  are  the  tricks  now  resorted  to  by  the  Birmingham  people 
to  deceive  their  customers,  that  the  only  safe  plan  left  by  which 
to  secure  a  good  and  trusty  gun  is  to  order  one  of  *^a  competent 
and  honorotbU  artUty'  of  whom  there  are  several  on  this  side  of  the 
water  as  well  as  on  the  other. 

THB  MBTAL  USBD  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GUNS. 

Very  few  sportsmen  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  kinds  of 
iron  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels.  Although  they  fre- 
quently make  use  of  the  terms  "stub-and-twist,"  "wire-twist," 
"Damascus  barrels,"  &c.,  they  are  generally  quite  ignorant  of  the 
real  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  know  nothing  of  their  import, 
origin,  or  application;  in  truth,  they  palaver  often  like  parrots, 
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without  onderstanding  the  very  phrases  they  make  use  of.  This 
being  the  case,  we  shall  endeavor  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject 
in  as  short  a  space  as  possible,  as  we  have  so  many  other  topics  to 
treat  of  that  we  fear  to  dilate  on  any  subject  lest  our  work  become 
too  voluminous  for  our  sporting  friends  to  wade  through. 

STUB-TWIST  BARRELS. 

These  barrels  are  very  scarce, — ^that  is,  the  real  genuine  ehib- 
ttrtvf,— owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  collecting  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  manufactured,  the  cost  of  working,  &c.  This 
may  at  first  sight  seem  a  strange  assertion  to  some  of  our  readers, 
many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  under  the  impression  that  most  of 
the  guns  in  the  possession  of  their  friends,  as  well  as  those  they 
have  themselves,  styled  "  stub-twiitf*  are  really  and  truly  as 
genuine  specimens  as  could  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Stop  a  moment,  however,  my  incredulous  friends,  till  you  have 
learned  from  Greener  of  what  a  stub-and-twist  barrel  is  com- 
pounded, and  how  it  is  wrought  into  a  gon,  and  then  tell  me  if 
you  can  expect  to  purchase  one  of  these  ^^rare  gems"  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  or  even  on  the  other  side,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars,  lock  and  stock  included. 

"Old  horse-nail  stubs  have,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  been 
considered  the  best  kind  of  scraps  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
most  superior  gun-barrels.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  a  composition  of  scraps  to  equal  it,  but  so  far  without 
success.  At  what  time  the  practice  of  using  old  stubs  was  adopted, 
we  have  no  certain  data.  From  the  appearance  of  the  oldest  bar- 
rels,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  it  was  coeval  with  their  invention. 
It  requires,  however,  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  that  their  use  will 
not  long  continue,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  good, 
being  only  now  to  be  procured  from  the  Continent,  and  that  with 
increasing  difficulty. 

"Before  proceeding  to  manufacture  them  into  iron,  women  are 
employed  to  sort  and  examine  each  stub,  to  see  that  no  malleable 
cast-iron  nails  or  other  impurities  are  mixed  with  them.    They  art 
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then  taken  and  put  into  a  drum,  resembling  a  barrel-churn,  through 
the  centre  of  which  passes  a  shaft  that  is  attached  to  the  steam- 
engine,  which  works  the  rolling-mill,  bellows,  &c.  When  the 
machine  is  put  in  motion,  the  stubs  are  rolled  and  tumbled  over 
each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  the  friction  completely  cleanses 
them  of  all  rust,  and  they  come  forth  with  the  brightness  of 
silver.  The  steel  with  which  they  are  mixed,  (generally  coach* 
springs,)  after  being  separated  and  softened,  is  clipped  into  small 
pieces,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  stubs,  by  a  pair  of  large  shears 
working  by  steam.  These  pieces  are  then,  like  the  stubs,  also  put 
into  a  drum,  in  order  to  be  divested  of  any  rust  they  may  retain, 
and  are  subsequently  weighed  out  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  stubs  to  fifteen  of  steel. 

'^  After  being  properly  mixed  together,  they  are  put  into  an  air- 
furnace  and  heated  to  a  state  of  fusion,  in  which  state  they  are 
stirred  up  by  a  bar  of  the  same  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  until, 
by  their  adhesion,  they  form  a  ball  of  apparently  melting  metal. 
During  this  process,  the  bar  has  become  sufficiently  heated  to 
attach  itself  to  the  burning  mass,  technically  called  a  bloom  of 
iron,  and  by  its  aid  the  whole  is  removed  from  the  furnace  to  the 
forge-hammer,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  bar  of  iron  of  far  less 
weight  than  the  original  mass,  the  weight  lost  being  wasted  in  the 
process  of  welding  and  hammering.  From  the  forge  it  passes  to  the 
rolling-mill,  where  it  is  reduced  to  the  size  wanted.  By  this  mode 
of  manufacturing,  the  iron  and  steel  are  so  intimately  united  and 
blended  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  are  imparted  to  every 
portion  of  the  mass,  and  the  whole  receives  the  degree  of  hardness 
and  softness  required.  The  process  is  admirable ;  and  the  mixture 
is  calculated  to  produce  a  metal  the  best  fitted,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  answer  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  gun-barrels  of  the 
best  description." 

Spanish  barrels,  manufactured  of  the  stubs  of  the  nails  used  in 

putting  on  the  shoes  of  the  mules  and  horses,  formerly  had  a  great 

and  deserved  reputation  among  English  sportsmen, — ^in  fact,  com« 

manding  prices  far  beyond  any  guns  produced  in  England.     So 
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great  wajs  the  demand  for  these  far-famed  barrels,  and  so  eager 
was  every  one  to  possess  them,  that  it  was  not  uncommon — so  Blain 
informs  ns — ^for  purchasers  to  be  found  at  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  pounds  for  a  single  barreL 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  these  barrels  was 
exceeded  alone  by  that  of  the  operatives  on  Damascus  arms;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  the  hammering  of  the  lusty  smith  carried,  that 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a  mass  of  stubs,  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  reduced  by  repeated  beatings  to  a  rod  sufficient  only 
to  make  a  single  barrel.  By  this  long  and  arduous  process  the 
utmost  ductility,  tenacity,  and  purity  were  acquired,  which  ren- 
dered these  guns  superior  for  safety  and  shooting-powers  to  all 
other  manufactures.  Spanish  barrels  are  no  longer  sought  after 
with  the  same  eagerness  as  in  former  times,  owing  to  many  circum- 
stances that  have  operated  to  prejudice  the  public  against  them,  as 
well  as  the  present  superior  character  of  the  stub-twist  manufac- 
tured by  English  artists,  and  which,  we  opine,  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  any  barrels  coming  either  from  Spain  or  the  East. 

Great  deception  was  practised  in  the  getting  up  and  sale  of 
Spanish  barrels  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  was  such  & 
demand  for  them  in  England, — ^a  demand,  in  truth,  which  could  not 
be  supplied  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  as  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient genuine  stub-metal  in  all  Spain  to  make  these  barrels  fast 
enough  for  their  foreign,  much  less  their  home,  consumption.  In- 
ferior barrels  consequently  were  imported  from  Spain,  having  the 
names  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  of  Madrid  engraved  on  them. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  deception  practised  upon  the  public,  for 
Spanish  barrels  were  actually  counterfeited  in  the  manufactories 
of  Germany,  and  the  country  consequently  soon  became  flooded 
with  the  most  worthless  and  spurious  trash  imaginable,  all  purport- 
ing to  be  of  real  Spanish  origin. 

There  is  considerable  diffiarence  between  a  stub-twist  and  a 
wire-twist,  or  a  stub-twist  and  a  plain-twist.  All  twists  are  not 
stub-twists ;  neither  is  it  necessary  for  all  stub-barrels  to  be  twisted 
barrels.     Although  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  all  these 
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terms,  it  is  xery  UBoal  for  our  dealers  in  giixis,  as  well  as  sports- 
men,  to  make  little  or  no  distinction  in  their  application.  W« 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  find  fault  with  our  hardwaremen  for 
the  exhibition  of  such  ignorance,  when  real,  as  thej  have  but  few, 
if  any,  sources  from  which  they  can  obtain  such  information  as 
would  set  them  right  on  these  subjects.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  importers  as  well  as  traders  in  guns  among  us  who  do  know 
better  than  to  impose  upon  their  ignorant  customers  in  the  shame- 
ful manner  in  which  they  do,  as  they  are  well  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence in  cost,  workmanship,,  and  quality,  between  a  genuine  stub- 
twist  and  a  wire-twist,  and  they  should  not  boldly  assert  the  one 
to  be  as  good  as  the  other,  when  they  know  what  they  say  is  false 
in  every  particular.  Such  conduct  is  very  culpable,  and  more  so 
when  they  are  fully  aware  that  the  weapons  they  are  selling  are 
imperfect  and  often  really  dangerous  to  use. 


WIRB-TWI8T  IRON. 

This  is  the  next  quality  of  iron  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
barrels,  and  the  mode  of  making  the  bar  of  wire-twist  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Greener : — ^^  Alternate  bars  of  iron  and  steel  are  placed 
on  each  other  in  numbers  of  six  each :  they  are  then  forged  into 
one  body  or  bar ;  after  which,  if  for  the  making  of  wire-twist  bar- 
rels, they  are  rolled  down  into  rods  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  size  of  the  bar- 
rel for  which  they  are  wanted ;  if  for  Damascus,  invariably  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square.    When  about  to  be  twisted  into  spirals 
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for  barrels,  care  most  be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  s^l  and  iron 
shall  be  outermost,  so  that,  when  the  barrel  is  finished  and  browned, 
it  shall  have  the  appearance  of  being  welded  of  pieces  the  sise  of 
wires  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel."  A  little  farther  on,  our 
author  remarks : — ^^  The  objection  made  to  the  wire-twist  is  that, 
owing  to  the  iron  and  steel  being  perfectly  separate  bodies,  run- 
ning through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  barrel,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  welding  them  perfectly,  and  of  course  there  is  a  danger  of  its 
breaking  across  at  any  trifling  imperfection.  This  objection  is 
certainly  well  grounded,  as  many  barrels  break  in  the  proving.  I 
have  myself  seen  a  very  strong  barrel  indeed  broken  acrotn  the 
knee  without  the  slightest  difficulty^  while  to  all  appearances  it  was 
perfectly  sound.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  manvfacturers  have 
ceased  to  make  them,  excepi^  for  the  American  trade.** 

It  is  well  known  that  every  description  of  gun-barrel  made  in 
England  that  is  deemed  of  a  very  inferior  quality — ^in  fact,  too 
dangerous  to  be  manufactured  into  a  gun  at  home — ^is  shipped  to 
our  country  for  sale.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  should 
make  all  sportsmen  rather  chary  in  the  purchase  of  guns  from  the 
hands  of  those  who,  from  ignoraru:e  er  want  ofprineiphj  are  ready 
to  palm  upon  them  any  kind  of  a  weapon,  no  matter  how  inferior 
or  how  dangerous. 

DAMASCUS  BARRELS 

^' Are  pretty  to  look  at,  but  they  possess  no  advantage  over  the 
wire-twist  barrels ;  if  any  thing,  they  are  inferior  in  strength  and 
tenacity.  The  twisting  which  the  barrels  go  through  before  they 
are  welded  together,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  into  a  barrel,  in- 
stead of  adding  strength  to  the  body  of  the  metal,  rather  loosens 
the  texture,  by  tearing  asunder  the  parallel  fibres,  the  close  adhe- 
sion of  which  constitutes  the  power  and  strength  of  the  metal." 

These  barrels  are  made  as  follows: — ''When  about  to  be  con- 
verted into  Damascus,  the  rod  is  heated  the  whole  length,  and  the 
two  square  ends  put  into  the  heads  (one  of  which  is  a  fixture)  of  a 
description  of  lathe,  which  is  worked  by  a  handle  similar  to  a 
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winoL  It  is  thea  twisted  like  a  rope,  or,  as  Colonel  Hawker  says, 
wrong  as  wet  clothes  are,  until  it  has  from  twelve  to  fourteen  com- 
plete turns  in  the  inch.  Bj  this  severe  twisting,  the  rod  of  six 
feet  is  shortened  to  three,  doubled  in  thickness,  and  made  perfectly 
round.  Three  of  these  rods  are  then  placed  together,  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  twists  running  in  opposite  directions.  They 
are  then  welded  into  one,  and  roUed  down  to  a  rod  eleren-siz- 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  breadth." 

CHARCOAL  IRON. 

This  species  of  iron,  we  believe,  is  the  kind  of  metal  from  which 
most  of  the  guns  imported  into  our  country  by  hardwaremen  are 
manufactured.  When  we  say  tnogt  of  the  guns,  we  mean  most  of 
the  be$t  guns,  as  there  are  thousands  of  guns  made  of  still  more 
inferior  metal  than  charcoal  irony  expressly  for  the  American 
trade.  These  barrels  are  generally  palmed  off  upon  the  ignorant 
as  the  re(U  gtuA-ttoist ;  they  are,  however,  far  inferior  to  the 
genuine  article.  The  metal  is  composed  entirely  of  old  iron 
without  any  admixture  of  steel,  and  therefore  is  greatly  deficient  « 
in  the  strength  or  elasticity  of  either  the  stub  or  wire-twist. 

OTHER   KINDS  OF  MBTALS. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  metals  or  compounds  from 
which  gun-barrels  are  manufactured  for  foreign  trade;  they  are 
generally  far  inferior  even  to  charcoal  iron,  and  are  wanting  not 
only  in  strength,  but  also  in  the  tenacity  and  ductility  so  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  an  instrument  which  is  intended  to  hold 
within  bounds  so  dangerous  and  powerful  a  composition  as  gun- 
powder. Great  numbers  of  these  worthless  weapons  find  their 
way  to  this  country,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  are  crippled  with 
them  every  year.  A  full  description  of  all  these  metals  will  be 
found  in  Greener,  as  also  a  general  expoU  Qf  all  the  deceptions 
earned  on  in  the  gun-trade. 
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WOOD  FOR  STOCKING. 

Walnut  is  universallj  preferred  in  America  for  stocking;  it  is 
abundant,  strong,  durable,  and  handsome,  and  therefore  combines 
many,  if  not  all,  the  qualities  calculated  to  recommend  it  to  the 
gunamith.  Its  natural  beauty  is  very  much  improved  by  staining, 
and  many  useful  points  under  this  head  may  be  learned  firom 
Hawker.  The  following  method,  however,  we  meet  with  in 
Greener's  work ;  and,  as  we  have  tested  its  merits,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  it  to  our  readers: — ^^After  having  got  them 
(the  stocks)  dressed  and  sandpapered  as  fine  as  you  possibly  can 
for  walnut,  take  a  composition  of  unboiled  linseed-oil  and  alkanet- 
root,  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  the  latter  to  half  a  pint 
of  oil.  These,  after  being  amalgamated  for  a  week,  will  be  of  a 
beautiful  crimson  color,  and  will  not  fail  to  make  walnut  a  hand- 
some brown,  on  being  laid  on  three  or  four  times  with  a  sponge." 

Bird's-eye  maple  is  also  used  for  stocking,  and  is  preferred  by 
some  to  walnut  on  account  of  the  greater  beauty  of  its  grain;  we, 
however,  and  most  other  sportsmefi,  consider  it  far  inferior  to 
walnut.  Greener  remarks  that  maple  possesses  less  "conduddng 
principle'*  than  any  other  kind  of  wood,  and  therefore  is  well  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  recoil,  and  on  this  account  is  best  calculated 
for  gun-stocks.  Of  this  argument,  however,  we  think  very  lightly, 
for  the  reason  that  no  partridge-gun  properly  loaded  should  recoil 
with  sufficient  force  to  give  a  disagreeable  shock,  whether  the  stock 
be  made  of  walnut,  maple,  or  any  other  kind  of  suitable  wood. 

The  following  method  for  staining  maple,  taken  from  the  same 
source  as  the  above,  we  have  also  used, — ^not  on  a  gun-stocky  how- 
ever, as  we  have  no  gun  stocked  with  this  description  of  wood ; 
but  we  tried  it  on  some  articles  of  furniture,  and  found  it  to 
answer  a  most  excellent  purpose, — in  fact,  imparting  a  beautiful 
and  elegant  appearance  to  the  wood: — 

'^  Mix  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitrous  acid  with  about  the  same 
quantity  of  iron  turnings  or  filings.  After  the  gas  which  is  created 
by  the  mixture  has  evaporated,  take  a  piece  of  rag  and  dip  it  in 
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the  liquid  left,  and  wet  all  parts  of  the  stock  you  wish  to  stain. 
Let  it  stand  until  it  is  qnite  dry ;  then  lay  on  a  slight  coat  of  the 
oil  and  alkanet>root.  Take  a  quantity  of  joiners'  shavings:  set 
fire  to  them,  and  pass  the  stock  through  the  flame  until  it  becomes 
quite  black  or  the  oil  is  quite  burnt  off.  Re-sandpaper  it^  and 
you  will  find  it,  if  possessing  any  figure,  of  a  beautiful  mottle. 
Add  a  few  more  coats  of  oil ;  it  is  then  ready  for  varnishing,  or 
any  other  way  you  may  fancy  to  have  it  finished." 

Maple  stained  in  this  way  looks  very  beautiful,  but  we  do  not 
consider  it  either  so  handsome  or  so  suitable  for  stocking  as 
walnut ;  it  is  much  more  brittle  and  knotty,  and  is  liable  to  break 
if  roughly  handled. 


■i[,i|irt^,.p-J^'kii|i(Oj    ^ 
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THB  ART  OF  GOOKINa  OAMB 


**  God  sendfl  meat:" — ^who  senda  oookst 

Nequaqoam  satis  in  re  an&  oonsomere  coram : 
Ut  si  quis  soliim  hoo»  mala  ne  sint  Tina,  laboret, 
Qnali  perfondat  pisces  seooms  oliro." 

0  not  imagine,  brother  sportsman,  that  we 
are  going  to  dive  into  all  the  mysteries  and 
complicated  paraphernalia  of  a  cookery- 
book,  or,  as  a  scientific  gourmand,  that  we 
^  i  are  about  to  extol  alone  the  pleasures,  the 
delights,  and  the  joys,  of  a  well-spread 
table.     In  extenuation,  or  rather  in  sup- 
port, of  our  trifling  efforts  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  sporting  friends  when  as- 
sembled around  the  conyivial  board  with  appetites  made  vigorous  by 
the  manly  labors  of  the  field,  we  beg  to  call  their  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  sage  remarks  of  the  philosophic  Rumford  when  speaking 

on  this  subject : — '^  The  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  bulk 
488 
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of  mankind  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  render  an  attempt  to  increase 
them  saperfiuons.  And  even  in  regard  to  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  gratify  their  appetites  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
wishes,  it  is  surely  rendering  them  a  yery  important  service  to 
show  them  how  they  may  increase  their  pleasures  without  destroy- 
ing their  health."  Dr.  Mayo,  in  his  ^'Philosophy  of  Living,"  also 
remarks  that  ''man,  unlike  animals,  is  in  best  humor  when  he  is 
feeding,  and  more  disposed  then  than  at  other  times  to  cultivate 
those  amicable  relations  by  which  the  bonds  of  society  are 
strengthened." 

Who  among  our  readers  will  not  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
force  of  such  sentiments,  emanating,  as  they  do,  from  men  of  study, 
reflection,  and  practical  observation?  Who  among  them  will  not 
concede,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  ''a  good  dinner  is  one  of 
the  greatest  enjoyments  of  human  life"?  Who  ever  knew  of  a 
philosopher  refusing  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  a  banquet  ? 
And  who  ever  encountered  the  still  stranger  sight  of  a  disciple  of 
Hippocrates  living  up  to  the  dietetic  precepts  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  his  refractory  patients  ? 

Look  around  you  on  every  side,  ye  carping  cynics  and  snarling 
bigots,  and  see  how  many  men  of  the  greatest  talents  and  rarest 
virtues,  whether  of  the  present  day  or  of  ages  past,  have  sought 
pleasure  in  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  table,  and  thus  convince 
yourselves  that  these  indulgences  are  not  "  incompatible  with  in- 
tellectual pursuits  or  mental  superiority."  Doctor  Johnson,  with 
all  his  wonderful  attainments,  did  not  consider  a  good  dinner  or  a 
reeherehi  supper  beneath  his  attention ;  for  we  are  informed  by 
Boswell,  his  biographer,  that ''  he  never  knew  a  man  who  relished 
good  eating  more  than  he  did;  and  when  at  table  he  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment."  The  doctor  himself 
says,  in  his  usual  quaint  and  philosophic  style,  "/Sbme  people  have 
a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending  not  to  mind,  what 
they  eat:  for  my  part,  I  mind  my  belly  very  studiously  and  very 
carefully;  and  I  look  upon  it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly 
wiU  hardly  mind  any  thing  else." 
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How  perfectly  correct  and  natural  do  these  remarks  appear  to 
OS,  when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  intimate  sympathy  and 
peculiarly  direct  communication  existing  between  the  head  and  the 
stomach !  If  the  least  irregularity  in  the  natural  functions  of  the 
bowels  takes  place,  with  what  rapidity  is  it  followed  by  a  propor- 
tional degree  of  malaise  at  the  yery  centre  of  life, — ^the  brain! 

In  fact,  the  healthy  operation  of  the  whole  natural  economy  is 
dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach;  but 
the  brain  watches  the  actions  of  this  organ  with  a  most  jealous 
eye,  and  in  most  persons  is  the  very  first  to  strike  the  alarm  at  the 
presence  of  gross  or  badly-cooked  food;  and  it  has  been  most 
justly  remarked  that  '^he  who  would  have  a  clear  head  must  have 
a  clean  stomach.'* 

If  such  be  the  fact,  (and  no  one  certainly  will  dispute  it,)  how 
necessary  is  it  that  we  should  not  only  regard  the  quality  of  our 
food,  but  that  we  should  have  an  eye  to  the  proper  preparation  of 
it  by  the  cook  before  receiying  it  into  so  important  an  organ  as 
the  stomach !  We  do  not  now  address  our  remarks  to  those  whose 
health  is  so  robust,  and  whose  habits  and  associations  in  life  haye 
been  such  as  to  force  them  to  remain  happy  and  contented  with 
the  coarsest  fare,  and  whose  stomachs  consequently  haye  attained 
the  yigor  of  an  ostrich  or  the  capacity  of  an  anaconda ;  such  in* 
diyiduals,  we  know  full  well,  would  naturally  accuse  us  of  over- 
refinement  and  ridiculous  nicety.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  encourage 
or  uphold  in  their  effeminate  opinions  those  delicate  and  epicurean 
dandies  who  cannot  enjoy  a  meal  beyond  the  vile  precincts  of  an 
eating-house  or  the  luxurious  saloons  of  a  club-room,  or  whose 
pampered  stomachs  are  never  sated,  save  when  tempted  with  all 
the  niceties  that  the  markets  can  produce,  artistically  concocted 
into  savory  stews^  outlandish  frtcandeauz^  greasy  ragaiUSj  high- 
BOvoidmgfiicassSeSf  and  dainty  salmis. 

Such  fellows  as  these  latter,  ^^quHms  in  solo  nivendi  causa  po- 
tato ett,"  whose  brams,  (what  little  they  may  possess,)  as  well  as 
their  hearts,  are  located  in  their  bellies,  are  objects  rather  of  our 
commiseration,  and  wholly  beneath  the  notice  of  any  sensible  man. 
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save  that,  like  peaeoeki  at  the  grand  congregation  of  the  feathered 
race,  they  Berve  the  purpose  occasionally  of  adorning  a  dinner- 
table,  of  amusing  the  good-natured  host  by  their  senseless  frifn/nr 
Item,  or  perhaps,  by  the  stahfiess  of  their  wit  and  the  dulneu  of 
their  speech,  of  setting  off  the  more  cultivated  jeux^uprU  of 
some  fayored  Ion  eampagnan. 

In  fact,  we  have  an  utter  abhorrence  for  a  man  in  good  health 
who  cannot  '^  rough  and  tumble  it"  in  perfect  good-humor  for  a 
few  days  when  circumstances  require  it,  whether  it  be  to  repose 
one's  wearied  limbs  eyen  upon  a  shaggy  buffalo  robe,  under  the 
wide  canopy  of  a  starless  heaven,  or  to  stretch  them  on  the  soft 
and  downy  feathers  of  a  luxurious  bed,  surrounded  by  all  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  an  ambitious  upholsterer;  whether  it  be  to  sit 
down  to  a  mess  of  cold  pork  and  brown  bread,  or  to  a  round  of 
juicy  roast-beef:  in  fact,  a  sportsman  should  be  ever  ready  in  all 
cheerfulness  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  bard,  ^^Mure 
meo  possum  quodvU  perferre  patique.**  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  equally  despise 
an  ignorant,  low-minded  fellow,  who  affects  to  prefer  salt  pork  to 
savory  venison,  or  a  barnyard  duck  to  a  Chesapeake  canvas-back, 
or  rotgut  whisky  to  sparkling  heidseck.  Such  a  savage  as  this  is 
more  fit  for  the  negro  quarter  than  the  banquet-room  of  the  polished 
and  refined. 

The  rational  gratification  of  a  natural  appetite  with  such  dainties 
as  a  kind  Providence,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  given  us  in  this 
world,  cannot  justly  be  called  gluttony;  nor  can  a  proper  attention 
or  nice  discrimination  in  serving  them  up  be  termed  sensuality; 
as  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the  actual  gifts  of  the  Almighty, 
— ^the  different  varieties  of  viands  on  the  one  hand  to  tempt  our 
pahites,  and  the  exquisite  sense  of  taste  on  the  other  to  enable  us 
to  appreciate  them  when  laid  before  us.  We  have  observed 
that  those  among  our  acquaintances  who  most  frequently  speak 
discouragingly  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  most  vociferously 
disclaim  all  pretensions  to  what  they  significantly  term  good  eat* 
ingy — which,  in  truth,  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  having 
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good  food  cooked  in  a  wholeeome  and  sensible  manner, — ^these  same 
individuals,  we  say,  when  seated  at  the  festiye  board,  are  the  very 
foremost  to  find  fault  if  the  dishes  are  not  served  up  in  becoming 
stjrle,  or  rather  in  accordance  with  their  own  peculiar  and  some- 
tames  outlandish  notions. 

What  gluttony  J  forsooth,  or  uniudUty  either,  is  there  in  prefer- 
ring a  plain  roasted  potato  to  a  boiled  one?  And  pray,  what  glut- 
tony  or  iemuaUty  is  there  in  preferring  rich  yenison-soup  to  thin 
mutton-broth,  or  a  larded  partridge  to  a  young  squab,  or  mellow 
wine  to  tart  cider? 

Such  differences  as  these  are  mere  matters  of  habit  or  education ; 
and  a  cannibal  may  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  a  iemuaUtt 
when  greedily  devouring  the  tender  flesh  of  a  young  infismt,  as 
a  refined  epicure  when  warmly  extolling  the  gamy  flavor  of  the 
leg  of  a  grouse. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  a  good  cook,  either  practically,  scienti- 
flcally,  or  theoretically,  nor  do  we  aspire  to  so  enviable  a  distinc- 
tion, although  the  magnus- eoqtmi  of  princely  establishments  has 
always  been  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity ;  indeed,  so  highly  waa 
the  profession  esteemed  among  the  luxurious  ancients  that  a  good 
oook,  we  are  informed,  was  termed  hominum  $ervatorem^ — ^the  pre- 
sarer  of  mankind.* 

Notwithstanding  all  this  high  appreciation  of  culinary  talents, 
we,  like  many  others,  would  greatly  prefer  leaving  the  branch, 
with  all  its  honors  and  practical  operations,  in  the  huids  of  those 
who  have  made  the  icientia  popincB  their  particular  study  and 
pursuit;  though  we  cannot  refrain  from  venturing  a  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  art,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  comfort  of  the 
sportsman.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  subject  of  cookery 
(as  some  foolish  persons  would  affect)  beneath  our  notice,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  regret  exceedingly  that  our  unavoidable  ignorance 
on  this  score  will  confine  our  observations  within  a  very  limited 
sphere. 

•  Sm  «*The  Cook's  Onole." 
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Nothing  is  more  annoying — at  least  to  ns,  and  no  doubt  gene- 
rally to  onr  friends — than  to  toil  after  game  all  day,  eyen  if  this 
toil  be  onr  pleasure,  and  then  haye  it  totally  ruined  by  the  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  of  the  cook;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
perhaps  disappoint  a  score  of  anxious  guests,  whom,  in  the  good- 
ness of  our  heart,  we  haye  asked  to  be  partakers  of  our  feast. 

We  are  not  a  cook,  brother  sportsman,  nor  are  we  a  glutton ; 
but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  a  gourmand,  or,  in  other  words,  an  epicure, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  cooking  and  senring  up  of  game.  There 
is,  boweyer,  a  wide  distinction  between  these  two  characters.  The 
epicure,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  palate  in  the  exercise  of  that  sense 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Creator,  is  able  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad.  The  other  regards  not  the  delicacy  or  the  quality 
of  the  food  set  before  him,  but  rejoices  alone  at  the  quantity  which 
he  may  be  permitted  to  stow  away  in  his  capacious,  eyer-craying 
maw. 

K  a  greedy,  gormandizing  fellow,  unaccustomed  to  good  Hying 
and  moderate  drinking,  chooses  to  oyerload  his  stomach  at  a  din- 
ner-table, surely  such  beastly  conduct  is  no  argument  against  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  eating  in  moderation,  or  against  the  seduc- 
tions consequent  upon  good  cookery  and  highly-seasoned  food ;  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  as  stated  by  Aocum,  that  *^  sayages,  whose 
cookery  is  in  the  rudest  state,  are  more  apt  to  oyereat  themselyes 
than  the  yeriest  belly-god  of  a  luxurious  and  refined  people, — a 
fact  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  proye  that  it  is  not  cookery 
which  is  the  cause  of  gluttony  and  surfeiting.  The  sayage,  iup 
deed,  suffers  far  less  from  his  swinish  excesses  than  the  sedentary 
and  refined  gourmand ;  for,  after  sleeping  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day,  haying  gorged  himself  with  food,  hunger  again  driyes  him 
forth  to  the  chase,  in  which  he  soon  gets  rid  of  the  ill  effects  of 
his  oyerloaded  stomach.  Surely,  cookery  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
effects  of  gluttony,  indolence,  and  sedentary  occupations ;  yet  it 
does  appear  that  all  its  effects  are  erroneously  charged  to  the 
»«count  of  the  refined  art  of  cookery.*' 

Although  we  may  be  willing  to  acknowledge  ourselyes  in  some 
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roepects  a  g&urmet^  still,  we  do  not  think  that  our  loye  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  could  oyer  indnee  ns,  like  Apicins,  to 
offer  our  gaests  a  ragaiU  composed  exdosiyelj  of  the  tongaes  of 
'^  peacocks  and  nightingales,"  or  eyen  of  '*  partridges  and  reed- 
birds  ;"  nor  would  we  desire,  like  Vitellins,  to  serye  np  for  our 
brother,  no  matter  how  much  beloyed,  a  feast  composed  of  two 
thousand  dishes  of  fish  and  seyen  thousand  of  poultry.  Neither 
is  our  taste  so  cultiyated  or  refined  as  to  hanker  after  the  delicate 
flesh  of  young  asses  or  the  womb  of  a  pregnant  sow,*  as  served 
up  on  the  festiye  boards  of  the  luxurious  Romans,  or  to  relish  the 
leg  of  a  young  puppy^  as  greedily  deyoured  by  the  curious  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  nor  is  our  palate  so  distorted  that 
we  could  ever  fancy,  as  some  of  our  friends  affect  to  do,  the  trail 
of  a  roasted  woodcock  or  the  contents  of  a  snipe's  stomach. 

Neyertheless,  if  put  upon  short  allowance,  we  might  be  glad  to 
partake  of  any  of  the  aboye  dishes,  as  well  as  rattlesnake- 
soup,  whale-blubber,  and  train-oil,  without  at  the  same  time  merit- 
ing the  ignoble  stigma  of  a  glutton,  since  ^^neee$nta$  nan  habei 
legem.'* 

What,  my  delicate  reader,  would  you  think  of  a  man  that  ate, 

at  one  meal, 

4  pounds  of  raw  ooVs  adder, 
10      "       "   raw  beef, 
2      "       "  tallow  candles, 

Total,  16, 

and  washing  the  whole  down  with  fiye  bottles  of  porter?  You 
would  naturally,  and  yery  justly,  remark,  "What  a  hog!  what  a 
cormorant !"  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  howeyer,  such  was  the 
meal  of  Charles  Domery,  when  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Liyerpool ; 
and,  although  allowed  the  daily  rations  of  ten  men,  he  was  not 
satisfied. 


*  "  Hon  Heronle  mlror, 
Aiebat,  si  qni  comednnt  bona,  <iaQm  ait  obeao 
NH  melius  tardo,  vuM  vUpuUhntu  mmpUiV 
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It  was  not  necessary  that  the  science  of  culinary  chemistry 
should  be  brought  into  action  to  provoke  an  artificial  appetite  in 
this  individual:  he  was  a  glutton  de  facto.  Nature  made  him 
such;  and  nothing  but  the  strongest  food  could  satisfy  his  inor- 
dinate cravings. 

In  fine,  with  the  sentiments  of  Kitchener,  and  in  the  words  of 
Accum,  'Hhe  pleasures  of  the  table  have  always  been  highly  ap- 
preciated and  sedulously  cultivated  among  civilized  people  of  every 
age  and  nation ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  gtatCj  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  the  first  which  we  enjoy,  the  last  we  abandon,  and  those 
of  which  we  most  frequently  partake." 

'^  Cookery  is  the  soul  of  festivity,  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages. 
How  many  marriages  have  been  the  consequence  of  meeting  at 
dinner !  How  much  good  fortune  has  been  the  result  of  a  good 
supper !  At  what  moment  of  our  existence  are  we  happier  than 
at  table?  There  hatred  and  animosity  are  lulled  to  sleep,  and 
pleasure  alone  reigns."  These  are  the  words,  and  such  are  the 
sentiments,  of  the  illustrious  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  than  whom  no 
more  accomplished  maUre  de  oumne  has  ever  lived. 
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TO   SELECT  GAME. 

The  sportsman  will  often  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  know  how 
to  select  game,  as  well  as  to  shoot  it  or  cook  it.  We  will,  there- 
fore, before  entering  more  fully  into  the  culinary  department,  give 
him  a  few  hints  upon  this  subject,  which  he  may  turn  to  good 
account  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself. 

There  are  three  important  points  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of 
game: — ^namely,  the  weight  or  size  of  the  bird,  the  age,  and  the 
time  of  its  being  killed. 

Those  birds  which  are  plump  and  heavy  are,  of  course,  prefer- 
able to  those  that  are  slim  and  light.  A  little  practice  will  soon 
teach  the  sportsman  to  ascertain  the  comparative  weight  of  birds  by 
piiising  or  rather  weighing  them  on  the  first  joint  of  his  index  finger. 

Toung  birds  are  far  better  than  old  ones ;  their  skin  is  much 
softer,  and  tears  easily,  their  bills  pliable,  their  legs  and  feet 
smooth  and  of  a  light  color;  their  plumage  is  also  lighter.  The 
hen  bird  is  generally  preferable  to  the  cock  bird,  being  more  juicy 
and  tender. 

When  recently  killed,  the  eyes  are  full  and  natural;  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat,  looks  fresh,  the  skin  white,  and 
the  whole  body  smells  sweet. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  birds  be  old,  they  will  be  more  tough 
and  far  less  palatable,  their  bills  hard,  homy,  and  worn  off,  their 
legs  rough  and  scaly,  their  feet  ragged,  and  their  nails  short  and 
blunt.  If  killed  some  days,  the  eyes  will  be  sunk,  their  fulness 
gone,  the  inside  of  the  bill,  the  tongue,  and  the  throat,  slimy  and 
fetid,  the  vent  soft  and  of  a  dark-bluish  color,  the  legs  and  feet 
dry  and  husky  to  the  touch. 

So  far  as  our  experience  teaches  us,  no  kind  of  game-bird  im- 
proves by  keeping  over  two  or  three  days,  although  in  cold  weather 
they  may  not  be  injured  by  it.  Old  and  tough  grouse  (pheasants) 
may  certainly  become  more  tender  by  age,  and  perhaps  may  eat 
more  palatably  when  in  a  state  of  half  decomposition  than  when 
perfectly  fresh;  but  this  argues  nothing,  as  the  flesh  was  not  good 
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in  the  first  place,  and  any  change  in  its  stmctore  might,  therefore, 
be  for  the  better. 

We  do  not,  howeyer,  saj  that  game  should  be  eaten  as  soon 
after  being  killed  as  possible,  for  that  would  be  wrong,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  water-fowl;  however,  we  are  satisfied  that  snipe, 
woodcock,  ploYor,  rail,  and  reed-birds,  can  be  eaten  with  as  much 
relish  on  the  day  that  they  are  shot  as  at  any  snbsequent  period, 
and  perhaps  are  never  so  good  on  the  third  day  as  they  are  on  the 
first;  at  least,  snch  is  oar  notion  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  we 
will  be  sustained  in  this  opinion  by  some  of  our  friends.  We 
have  no  fancy  for  putting  into  our  stomach  half-decomposed  sub- 
stances of  any  kind;  much  less  have  we  so  distorted,  so  depraved 
a  taste  as  to  desire  to  partake  of  tainted,  par-rotten  game,  or  to 
chew  up  the  half-digested  leeches,  worms,  and  bugs  often  to  be 
found  in  their  stomachs.  Away  with  such  mock  refinement,  such 
silly  affectation ! 

In  cold  weather  partridges  will  keep  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  game,  provided  they  are  hung  separately  and  shielded  from  the 
rain  and  sun ;  those  that  are  to  be  kept  for  any  time  should  be  as 
free  from  shot-wounds  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
them  or  pick  them ;  if  picked,  there  will  be  much  more  evaporation 
from  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  and  they  will  consequently  be  far 
drier.  A  pinch  of  charcoal  put  into  their  mouths  will  assist  much 
in  keeping  them  sweet. 

If  frozen  hard,  game  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  should 
be  eaten  as  soon  as  convenient  after  being  thawed ;  the  best  plan 
to  thaw  it  for  cooking  is  to  hang  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  kitchen. 
No  kind  of  meat  should  be  put  to  cook  before  it  is  thoroughly 
thawed;  otherwise,  it  will  take  double  the  time  to  cook,  and  at  best 
will  be  tough,  stringy,  and  tasteless. 

The  preservative  effect  of  frost  on  dead  animal  matter  is  very 
remarkable,  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
far-northern  countries  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  extract  from  Accum's  Culinary  Cfhemiitty: — 
^^  There  is  annually  held  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  what  is 
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called  the  frosen  or  winter  market^  for  the  sale  of  proYiaioBB 
solidified  by  frost.  In  a  vast  open  square  the  bodies  of  m%aj 
thousand  animals  are  seen  on  all  sides,  piled  in  pyramidal  and 
quadrangular  masses:  fish,  fowl,  butter,  eggs,  hogs,  sheep,  deer, 
oxen,  all  rendered  solid  by  frost.  The  difierent  species  of  fish  are 
strikingly  beautiful;  they  possess  the  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  color 
which  characterixe  the  diflferent  species  in  a  living  state.  Most  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  quadrupeds  are  skinned  and  classed  according 
to  their  species;  groups  of  many  hundreds  are  piled  upon  their 
hind-legs,  one  against  another,  as  if  each  were  makmg  an  effort  to 
climb  over  the  back  of  his  neighbor.  The  motionless  yet  apparent 
animation  of  their  seemingly-struggling  attitudes  (as  if  they  had 
died  a  sudden  death)  gives  a  horrid  semblance  of  life  to  this  sin- 
gular scene  of  death.  The  solidity  of  the  frosen  creatures  is  such 
that  the  natiyes  chop  and  saw  them  up,  for  the  accommodation  of  die 
purchasers,  like  wood." 

COOKING  OAMB. 

The  more  plainly  and  simply  game-birds  of  all  kinds  are  cooked, 
the  better,  saye  those  of  a  sedgy  or  fishy  nature.  For  these  we  shall 
give  especial  directions  for  disguising  their  disagreeable  flayer. 

No  great  art  of  culinary  chemistry,  in  our  humble  opinion,  can 
improve  a  plain  roasted  partridge,  woodcock,  or  grouse.  Never- 
theless,  to  please  the  fancy  or  tickle  the  gustatory  nerves  of  some 
of  our  dainty  guests,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
more  reeherehi  method  of  serving  them  up. 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  modes  of  presenting  game  on  the 
table,  as  practised  by  those  versed  in  cookmg,  either  for  the  ambi- 
tious purpose  of  exhibiting  their  skill  in  this  branch  or  of  whetting 
the  appetite  of  some  sickly  epicure  ever  in  search  of  novelty, 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  design  of  this  chapter.  We  wish 
rather  to  confine  ourselves  alone  to  those  simpler  methods  within 
the  scope  of  every  ^^  family  cook,"  discarding  all  useless  and  com- 
plicated dishes — such,  in  fact,  as  are  within  the  comprehension 
alone  of  a  maUre  de  cuiHne^  and  which,  by-the-by,  need  be 
served  up  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
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TO  BOAST  GAMB. 


To  roMt  a  partridge,  gronfio,  or  anj  other  bird  of  the  galli- 
naoeouB  order,  is  as  simple  a  process  of  oookerj  as  can  be  attempted. 
The  great  error,  howeyer,  which  cooks  most  frequently  commit  in 
the  operation,  is  that  they  place  the  birds  too  near  the  fire  when 
first  put  down,  and  consequently  cook  them  too  fast,  as  well  as  too 
much  in  some  respects.  The  surface  becomes  scorched  and  burnt 
before  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  actually  warmed  through ;  the  juices 
are  dissipated,  the  fiayor  lost,  and  the  natural  tenderness  of  the 
meat  entirely  destroyed.  To  remedy  this  eyil,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  caution  the  cook  to  place  the  spit  at  first  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  fire,  so  that  the  body  of  the  bird  will  become 
thoroughly  heated  before  the  browning  of  the  surface  takes  place; 
then  to  moye  it  by  degrees  nearer  the  fire,  so  that  the  heat  can 
penetrate  thoroughly  through  the  entire  mass. 

During  this  process  it  will  be  necessary  to  baste  the  birds 
occasionaUy  with  their  own  drippings  or  a  small  particle  of  melted 
butter,  with  which  may  be  put  a  trifling  portion  of  salt  and  black 
pepper.  The  drippings  should  be  caught  on  pieces  of  thin  and 
crisp  toast  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan :  the  crust  of  the  bread 
should  be  pared  off,  and  one  small  slice  will  answer  for  each  bird. 

When  the  birds  are  nearly  cooked,  they  may  be  lightly  dredged 
with  flour,  powdered  cracker,  or  bread-crumbs,  which,  uniting  with 
the  juices  exuding  from  eyery  pore,  form  a  beautiful  brown  crust. 
This  process,  before  a  brisk  fire,  should  occupy  about  twenty 
minutes  for  a  partridge,  fifteen  minutes  for  a  snipe,  woodcock,  or 
ployer,  and  twenty-fiye  to  thirty  for  a  grouse; — a  little  longer,  per- 
haps, for  the  last-mentioned  bird,  as  it  should  be  well  done. 

Scrye  them  up  each  on  a  slice  of  toast,  on  hot  dishes  and  well 
coyered. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  simple  method  of  cooking  the  greater 
yariety  of  game-birds,  and  certainly  within  the  ability  of  any 
'^  plain  cook,"  no  matter  how  stupid  she  may  be,  or  how  lately 
arriyed  from  the  <<  Emerald  Isle." 
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LARDBO  OAMB. 

Gsme-birds  of  all  kinds,  when  skilfully  trussed,  larded  hand- 
somelj,  and  roasted  brown,  present  a  yery  beautifnl  appearance 
on  the  table ;  but  we  do  not  relish  them  so  well  as  when  served  np 
perfectly  au  natureL  Howeyer,  as  before  said,  it  is  sometimes  not 
only  expedient  bat  agreeable  to  us  to  consult  the  palates  of  our 
friends  as  well  as  to  titillate  their  fancies  by  the  variety  of  our 

The  process  of  larding  is  a  very  simple  matter,*  and  may  be 
learned  from  any  cookery-book.  The  practice  of  it,  however,  upon 
small  game  in  particular,  requires  some  judgment  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety. 

Before  larding  the  birds,  they  may  or  may  not  be  stuffed  with 
a  small  portion  of  grated  pork,  bread-crumbs,  and  butter:  the 
drippings  ought  to  be  received,  as  before,  upon  slices  of  thin  toast. 
Boasted  in  this  way,  birds  are  certainly  more  juicy  than  when 
cooked  perfectly  plain,  but  are  not,  perhaps,  so  delicate  to  the 
palate  of  a  true  epicurean  sportsman,  as  they  have  lost  a  portion 
of  their  natural  gamy  flavor,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
flesh  and  juices  have  become  impregnated  with  the  fat  used  in  the 
larding,  as  well  as  that  in  the  stuffing. 

Larded  grouse  are  better  than  larded  partridges,  larded  par- 
tridges better  than  larded  snipe,  and  larded  snipe  better  than 
larded  woodcock. 


*  Ltrdrng-needles  maj  be  had  at  the  Amuhing  or  hirdwtre 
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PftrtridgeSy  when  split  in  the  back  and  broiled  over  bright  w ood- 
ooab,  with  a  dressing  of  batter,  salt,  and  a  trifle  of  pepper,  are 
very  good;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  conyenient  and  safe  way 
of  having  them  cooked  when  from  home.  The  cook  should  be 
careful  not  to  bum  or  cook  them  too  fast;  the  coals  should  not  be 
too.  hot,  or  rather  the  gridiron  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  too 
near  them,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  body  will  be  scorched  black 
before  the  interior  of  the  flesh  is  warmed  through.  If  the  legs  of 
the  gridiron  are  not  long  enough  to  protect  the  bird  from  the  too 
direct  effects  of  the  hot  coals,  it  is  very  easy  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  putting  pieces  of  brick  under  each  leg. 

TO  SPLIT  AND  BBOIL  PABTBIDGSS  BBFORB  A  COAL-FIBB. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  the  common  beefsteak-roaster,  which 
sits  erect  before  the  grate :  we  have  partridges  cooked  in  this  way 
rery  often,  and  find  them  most  excellent. 

In  all  cases,  game  should  be  served  up  on  hot  dishes. 

BOILBD  GAMB. 

Some  epicures  are  very  fond  of  larded  and  boiled  partridges,  as 
well  as  grouse.  We  are  not  very  partial  to  either,  although  we 
can  partake  of  both  by  way  of  variety,  particularly  if  they  be  served 
up  with  celery-sauce,  made  without  the  admixture,  however,  of  any 
kind  of  spice. 

Birds  should  be  boiled  in  a  covered  pot  lined  with  china  or  tin, 
with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them  nicely.  They  should  be 
removed  from  the  hot  fire  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  boil  briskly, 
and  allowed  to  simmer  at  the  side  till  nearly  done,  and  then  per- 
mitted to  boil  up  briskly  again  for  a  few  moments  before  removing 
entirely.  The  lid  should  be  raised  now  and  then,  and  the  scum, 
as  it  comes  to  the  surface,  skimmed  off:  this  precaution  is  very 
necessary,  as  it  adds  much  to  the  whiteness  and  consequent  beauty 
of  the  birds  when  served  up.     A  few  grains  of  rice  thrown  into 
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the  pot  will  also  assist  in  preserying  the  flesh  white.  The  more 
slowly  birds  are  boiled,  the  better;  in  fact,  the  whole  process 
should  be  confined  within  a  simmer:  the  more  gradual  the  simmer, 
the  more  tender  will  be  the  flesh.  It  reqaires  a  longer  time  to 
cook  ii^ame  in  this  way  than  to  roast  or  broil  it. 

OTHER  WATS  OP  COOKINa  QROUSE  OR  PHEASANTS. 

Some  persons  have  a  fancy  for  cooking  grouse,  or  rather  basting 
them,  with  a  rich  gravy  made  of  butter,  spice,  and  Port  wine.  We 
have  eaten  them  stewed  in  this  kind  of  dressing,  as  wdl  as  stuffed 
with  a  variety  of  herbs  or  forced-meat  balls. 

These  made  dishes  are  all  very  nice  in  themselves,  and  calculi^ed 
to  please  the  fancy  of  many ;  but  a  pheasant  stewed  in.  Port  wine 
and  spices  is  no  longer  a  pheasant,  and  therefore  does  not  suit  our 
palate ;  for,  when  we  eat  game,  we  like  both  to  know  it  and  taste  it. 

Pheasants  are  very  passable  when  split  in  the  back  and  broiled, 
as  recommended  for  partridges.  There  are  other  modes  for  cook- 
ing grouse,  which,  however,  are  not  worth  referring  to. 


TO  COOK  A  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK,  PLOVER,  ETC. 

As  before  said,  the  mare  plainly  game-birds  are  cooked^  the 
better.  This  observation  applies  particularly  to  the  two  former 
birds,  as  they  each  possess  a  rich  gamy  flavor  which  should  be  pre- 
served unadulterated  by  any  of  the  complicated  arts  of  cookery. 

A  snipe  may  be  larded  and  roasted;  but  a  woodcock  jamais — 
jamais!  We  regard  a  larded  woodcock  entirely  outri, — a  positive 
abomination.    Tet  there  are  some  excellent  cooks  who  will  persist 
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in  serving  them  in  this  way,  as  well  as  some  watUd-be  q^neurea  who 
affect  to  relish  them. 

As  for  the  disgusting  and  filthj  habit  of  cooking  these  birds 
withont  taUng  out  the  gnllet,  gissard,  and  stomach,  we  cannot 
speak  in  sufficiently  harsh  terms  of  it:  we  consider  snch  a  practice 
calculated  rather  to  disgust  even  the  depraved  appetite  of  a  can- 
nibal than  gratify  the  sensitive  palate  of  a  well-fed  epicure.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  half-cooked  leeches,  partly-digested  ground-worms, 
tough  viscera,  and  ugly  insects  of  all  kinds,  can  have  them  brought 
on  the  table  in  this  way.  For  our  part,  we  have  no  great  penchant 
for  such  disgusting  delicacies. 

Audubon,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  very  justly  remarks, 
^^Many  epicures  eat  both  snipe  and  woodcock  with  all  their  viscera^ 
worms  and  insects  to  boot, — ^the  intestines,  in  fact,  being  considered 
the  most  savory  parts.  On  opening  some  newly-killed  snipes,  I 
have  more  than  once  found  large  and  well-fed  ground-worms,  and 
at  times  a  leech,  which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  never  conceived 
suitable  articles  of  food  for  man;  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
always  taken  good  care  to  have  both  snipes  and  woodcocks  well 
cleaned,  as  all  game  ought  to  be." 

Snipes  are  sometimes  stuffed  with  herbs  and  baked.  We  con- 
sider such  a  dish  on  a  par  with  partridge-pie. 

Snipes,  as  well  as  partridges,  are  often  roasted  with  a  slice  or 
two  of  fat  pork  wrapped  around  them,  and  then  enclosed  in  sheets 
of  writing-paper  well  greased  with  butter  or  fresh  lard.  The  result 
of  this  process  differs  but  little  from  that  of  larding. 

Both  snipe  and  woodcock  require  less  time  to  cook  than  par- 
tridges,— in  fact,  should  be  rather  underdone  than  overdone.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  a  brisk  fire  is  quite  sufficient.  When 
cut  into,  the  blood  should  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  other- 
wise the  juices  of  the  bird  have  been  dissipated  by  over-cooking. 
This  should  never  be  the  case  either  with  a  partridge  or  grouse. 
The  appearance  of  blood  when  carving  these  two  latter  birds  is  a 
sure  indication  that  they  have  been  taken  from  the  fire  too  soon, 
and  that  the  meat  will  consequently  taste  tough  and  raw. 
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TO   COOK  BAIL  AND  BEBB-BIRDS. 

Both  these  birds  are  best  plainly  roasted  and  basted  with  a  trifle 
of  batter,  and  served  up  on  toast.  Some  of  onr  friends  speak  in 
raptures  of  broiled  rail.  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire  them 
particularly  when  cooked  in  this  way.  Bail  are  a  very  juicy, 
tender  bird,  and  require  no  larding ;  when  roasted  on  the  spit, 
enveloped  in  greased  paper,  they  are  very  good.  They  should 
never  be  stuffed;  they  require  about  fifteen  minutes  to  cook  before 
a  brisk  fire.  They  are  better  eaten  fresh,  and  never  improve  by 
keeping ;  in  fact,  they  are  generally  shot  during  the  warm  weather, 
and  when  nothing  short  of  an  ice-house  will  preserve  them  longer 
than  a  few  hours.  They  spoil  very  soon,  particularly  after  being 
wet  and  pitched  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Beed-birds  are  best  when  roasted  au  naturel  on  the  spit  before 
a  brisk  fire.  If  enveloped  in  buttered  paper,  they  cook  more 
nicely,  and  there  is  less  waste  of  the  fat.  Ten  minutes  is  sufficient 
before  a  bright  fire. 

We  have  eaten  reed-birds  stuffed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  butter, 
and  a  slight  shade  of  herbs,  and  roasted  in  greased  paper,  which 
are  very  palatable  for  a  change.  They  are  also  good  when  nicely 
broiled ;  some  persons  prefer  them  in  this  way  to  all  others. 

As  to  stuffing  them  with  chopped  oysters,  or  making  them  mto 
dumplings  with  a  thin  crust  of  dough,  and  boiling  them,  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  and  when  any  of  our  friends  venture  a  word  of 
commendation  in  favor  of  such  abominable  dishes,  audio  sed  taeeon 

COOKING   OTHER  KINDS  OF  GAMB. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  game-birds,  known 
as/(sn,  $horey  or  heaeh  birds j  which  require  very  nice  management 
to  make  them  agreeable  to  an  epicurean  palate. 

When  these  birds  are  known  to  be  sedgy,  they  should  be  cleaned 
and  rubbed  with  salt  and  corn-meal,  and  put  to  soak  over  night  in 
cool  water  slightly  acidulated  with  strong  vinegar.  They  should 
then  be  stuffed  with  such  herbs  and  spices  as  are  best  calculated  to 
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destroy,  or  rather  disguise,  their  original  flavor.  If  roasted  and 
basted,  or  rather  stewed,  with  a  rich  dressing  of  batter,  spice,  and 
Port  or  Madeira  wine,  their  flavor  is  much  improved;  when  served 
up,  they  may  have  a  few  drops  of  lemon-jnice  squeezed  over  them, 
to  make  the  sauce  more  piquante.  An  old  sea-gull,  mud-hen,  or 
any  other  tough  fen-bird,  may  be  made  quite  tolerable  by  such  a 
process  of  cookery. 

If,  however,  you  should  at  any  time  be  placed  in  a  Hrait  for 
something  to  eat,  we  would  advise  Hawker's  receipt  for  a  ^^  good 
mess,''  which  may  be  made  out  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  fowl, 
whether  a  tough  old  dunghill-cock,  a  cackling  hen,  a  screaming 
gull,  or  a  fishy  dipper,  as  follows : — 

"  Have  a  fowl  skinned  and  quartered ; 
Pat  it  over  the  fire  in  a  qaart  of  cold  water ; 
Boil  it  Jidl  two  hours. 

Then  add  two  oanoes  (or  a  handful)  of  pearl  barlej,  (rioe  will  anfwer ;) 
Three  blades  of  mace ;  about  two  doien  pepperooms ,  and 
Salt  to  jour  taste : 
Then  let  all  boil  ioffdJur  for  one  more  hour." 

An  onion,  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetable  or  strong  herb,  may  be 
added  ad  libitum. 


COOKING  WILD  DUCKS. 

HE  only  admissible  way  for  cooking  wild 
fowl  of  every  description  is  roasting  an 
the  epitj  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
teal,  which  may  be  broiled  on  the  grid- 
iron. 

Those  ducks  that  are  fishy  alone  re- 
quire  any  kind  of  stuffing;   and,  when 
stuffing    is    necessary  to    render    them 
palatable,  we  consider  a  puddle-duck   quite  their  equal,  if  not 
superior. 

Ducks  ought  to  be  roasted  on  the  spit,  and  never  baked  in  an 
oven,  as  is  too  frequently  done  by  careless  and  ignorant  cooks. 
Baking  renders  them  dry,  rank,  and  tasteless,  while  roasting 
makes  them  juicy  and  tender. 

Cooks  are  not  generally  partial  to  the  cooking  of  game,  as  it  is 
oftentimes  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  extra  labor,  (picking  and 
cleaning  the  birds,  &;c.,)  and,  if  not  closely  watched,  will  deceive 
their  employers  as  to  the  mode  of  cooking  it.     They  find  it  at 
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times  much  more  conyenient  to  put  a  couple  of  ducks  in  an  OTon 
to  bake  than  on  the  spit,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  fire  or  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  spit  is  used  for  some  other  purpose  far  less 
necessary.    When  this  is  done,  the  fowls  are  sure  to  be  spoiled. 

Ducks  require  but  a  short  time  to  roast,  and,  when  cut  into, 
from  every  pore  should  exude  a  rich  and  high-colored  blood ;  this 
will  not  be  the  case  if  the  fowl  be  cooked  too  much,  or  baked  in 
an  oven.  There  should  always  be  sufScient  of  its  own  drippings 
to  baste  it  with ;  if  not,  however,  a  little  butter  and  a  little  Port 
or  Madeira  will  not  in  such  cases  harm  them. 

It  will  require  about  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  minutes  properly 
to  roast  a  canvas-back.  It  should  be  served  up  with  fresh  crisp 
celery,  potatoes  mashed  and  baked,  or  plainly  roasted. 

Some  persons  like  currant-jelly  with  these  ducks.  We  do  not ; 
nor  do  we  relish  them  so  well  when  half-roasted  and  finished  on 
the  chafing-dish  with  jelly,  &c.  We  much  prefer  them  perfectly 
au  natwrel.  Canvas-backs  should  neither  be  picked  nor  drawn 
till  a  short  time  before  they  are  to  be  cooked,  nor  should  they  be 
soaked  in  water;  in  fact,  they  should  not  even  so  much  as  be 
washed  out  after  being  cleaned.  Other  kinds  of  wild  duck,  less 
delicate,  may  be  picked  and  soaked  in  water  two  or  three  hours 
before  cooking,  without  injury, — ^rather  with  benefit. 

A  small  onion,  or  a  few  small  slices  of  pared  lemon,  put  in  the 
inside  of  a  strong  fowl  of  any  kind,  will  in  a  measure  correct  its 
disagreeable  flavor  and  render  the  flesh  more  mild  to  the  taste. 

The  following  receipt,  taken  from  Hawker,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  sauce  for  all  kinds  of  duck  that  require  an  artificial  or 
made  dressing: — 

Port  wine  or  dsret 1  glass; 

Sauoe  k  la  Basse*  (the  older  the  better) 1  tablespoonftil; 

Catsup  (walnut  or  mushroom) 1         " 

Lemon-juioe. 1         " 

Lemon-peel 1  slioe; 

*  See  Frmneatem's  French  Cookery,  Beceipt  No.  86.  If  these  herhs  are  aot  at 
bend,  snbstitiite  others. 
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Shallot  (large) loatini 

Cajenne  pepper. 4 grains; 

Maoe 1  or  2  blades. 

To  bo  scalded,  strained,  or  added  to  the  mere  gra^y  whieh 
oomee  from  the  bird  in  roasting. 

FTJBTHBE  BBMABK8  OH  THB  8UBJS0T  OF  OOOKEBT. 

Small  game  are  generally  cooked  without  catting  off  the  head 
or  feet.  Some  persons  are  very  partii^  to  the  brains.  Indepen- 
dently  of  this,  the  birds  look  far  better  with  their  heads  on,  and  ihey 
shonld  never  be  removed  by  the  cook. 

Birds  are  far  more  tender  if  eaten  immediately  after  being 
killed  than  if  kept  over  night  and  then  eaten ;  if  kept,  however, 
nntil  the  following  or  third  day,  they  will  most  generally  be  as 
good  again. 

Ducks,  if  to  be  eaten  soon  after  being  killed,  may  be  improved 
by  burying  them  in  the  ground  for  a  few  hours. 

As  a  general  rule,  thinly-sliced  fried  potatoes  is  the  best  accom- 
paniment to  game.  They  should  be  done  brown  and  crisp ;  pota- 
toes done  d  la  maitre  cChfitel  will  answer  in  place  of  celery-sauce 
for  boiled  game. 

OBLIKT-SAUOI. 

As  we  have  recommended  the  use  of  celeryHBauce  with  boiled 
game,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us,  before  going  further,  to  give 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  it. 

This  sauce  is  the  most  palatable  of  sauces,  and  the  only  one  we 
consider  admissible  as  a  dressing  for  boiled  game;  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  recommend  it  for  roasted  birds;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  no  fancy  or  relish  for  it  in  this  way. 

Like  all  other  nice  sauces,  celery-sauce  requires  some  tact  to 
make  it.  The  celery  should  be  selected  with  care,  washed  nicely, 
but  not  allowed  to  remain  in  water  any  time,  for  soaking  it  in  this 
way,  as  is  too  often  done,  renders  it  tough,  and  destroys  all  that 
brittleness  which  makes  the  plant  so  relishable;  it  should  then  be 
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pared, — ^not  scraped  or  bruised,  after  the  faahion  of  some  ignorant 
eooks;  then  cut  it  into  small  pieces  and  boil  in  a  small  portion 
of  water  slowlj,  till  quite  tender;  pour  off  the  water  through  a 
colander,  and  boil  it,  or  rather  simmer  it,  again  for  a  few  minutes, 
with  snflScient  cream  and  a  small  particle  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper. 

The  bowl  in  which  it  is  served  should  be  warm;  the  sauce  is  to 
be  poured  on  a  slice  of  toast  at  the  bottom.  Raspings  or  crumbs 
of  a  French  roll  are  also  used  in  the  same  way,  and  answer  an 
excellent  purpose. 

The  cook  should  be  very  careful  not  to  scorch  the  cream  bj 
putting  it  over  a  hot  fire;  it  must  be  stirred  gently  while  boiling. 
This  sauce,  as  before  said,  requires  to  be  made  with  some  tact,  and 
we  cannot  be  too  particular  in  our  directions  to  the  cook ;  for,  if 
not  made  exactly  right,  it  is  neither  palatable  nor  admissible  for 
game.  If  burnt,  which  is  the  common  error  committed  by  stupid 
cooks  in  making  it,  it  should  be  consigned  forthwith  to  the  swill- 
tub,  as  six  drops  of  such  detestable  stuff  would  spoil  the  flavor  of 
a  partridge  or  grouse. 

If  fond  of  spices,  put  in  a  little  mace  and  a  clove  or  two;  we  do 
not,  however,  recommend  it.  A  shallot  or  so,  a  bay-leaf,  lemon- 
juice,  orange-peel,  or  a  little  parsley,  might  also  be  advocated  by 
some  of  our  friends. 

THIGEBKING  FOR  SAUCES  OB  GBAVIBS. 

The  foundation  of  all  sauces  and  gravies  is  the  white  and  brown 
thickenings  of  the  French  cookery-books.  These  thickenings  are 
indispensable  to  a  well-organized  kitchen,  and  no  dinner  can  be 
served  up  properly  without  their  aid.  They  should  always  be  in 
the  larder  for  use,  and  are  made  as  follows: — 

WHITB  THIOUNIHG. 

Take  a  small  lump  of  butter,  the  sise  of  course  in  proportion  to 
the  use  you  have  for  the  thickening;  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  a 
tinned  or  glased  stewpan ;  then  drain  off  the  buttermilk,  and  mix 
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sufficient  flour  with  the  butter  to  make  a  thin  paste,  which  keep  on  | 

the  fire  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  being  very  careful  that  it  is  not 
scorched  or  colored;  then  set  aside  in  an  earthen  jar  for  use. 

BROWN  THIOKSNING. 

Take,  as  before,  a  small  lump  of  butter,  melt  it  slowly,  get  rid 
of  the  buttermilk,  and  make  the  residue  into  a  thin  paste  with 
flour ;  then  heat  it  gentlj  over  a  mild  fire  until  the  whole  mass 
becomes  of  a  light  brown  color,  when  it  is  to  be  remoyed  and  put 
away  for  future  use. 

Both  of  these  thickenings  are  useful  in  serving  up  game;  the 
latter,  especiallj,  is  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  drippings  with 
which  roasted  game  is  basted.  These  thickenings  are  the  basis  of 
many  other  sauces,  which  the  skilful  cook,  with  a  little  instruction, 
will  soon  learn  to  make  subsenrient  to  her  art. 

POTATOES  1  LA  MAITRB  D'hAtBL.  ] 

Steam  or  boil  small,  firm  potatoes  in  the  usual  manner;  then 
cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  place  them  in  a  stewpan,  pouring 
oyer  them  a  small  cup  of  cream  in  which  has  been  melted  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley, 
and  lemon-juice ;  toss  them  oyer  the  fire  for  a  moment,  and  dish 
them  up  piping  hot. 
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YBNISON-SOUP. 


The  following  receipt  for  making  this  most  delicious  of  all  soaps 
we  concocted  a  short  time  since,  and  we  trust  our  friends  will  find 
it  as  palatable  as  we  do.  We  are  indebted  to  Frank  Forester  for 
our  first  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Take- 
Venison,  out  into  small  pieoes,  and  the  fti  all 

taken  oif. 0  pounds; 

Water. 2  gallons; 

CloTes 2doB6n; 

Maoe 4bhides; 

Boil  slowly  2  hoars. 

Then  add— 

Venison,  oot  into  email  pieoee  an  inch  or  so 

square 2  pounds; 

ForoedHneal  balls 1  dosen; 

Then  boil  30  minutes. 

Now  add— 

Cayenne  pepper 1  small  pineh; 

Black  pepper 1         *' 

Salt. 2 

Lemon  or  limejuioe. half  wineglass. 

The  soup-bowls — for  it  should  be  served  in  bowls — to  be  set 
before  the  fire,  each  containing  say  half  a  pint  of  dry  Port  wine, 
and  a  thin  slice  or  two  of  bread,  toasted,  if  you  choose,  floating  in 
it:  the  soup  to  be  poured  over  the  whole,  each  bowl  coyered  up 
and  served  hot  when  seated  at  the  table.  This  soup  is  equally 
good  the  second  day. 

Particular  care  should  be  had  that  the  venison  be  quite  fresh, 
and  not  in  the  least  tainted,  otherwise  the  soup  will  have  a  harsh 
flavor  as  well  as  disagreeable  odor. 

bpo&tsmbh'b  Bnv. 

Take- 

A  large  round  of  beef; 

Saltpetre 3}  ounoeST 

Allspice 1  ounoe; 

Oayenne .•  1  pineh; 

Rub  in,  and  let  stand  24  hours. 
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Then  rub  in  thoroughly — 

Salt seTeral  hanifolt. 

Put  it  bj  for  ten  dajs,  turning  it  and  rubbing  in  the  salt  eyery  day  or  two. 
Then  put  into  a  pan  with — 

Beef-euet 4pounde; 

Dredge  it  slightly  with  flour,  and  bake  slowly  for  4  or  5  hours. 

We  have  tried  it ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  with  a  little  attention, 
h  will  keep  during  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather.  We  also  think 
that  we  can  answer  for  its  pleasing  the  most  fastidious  palate,  and 
recommend  it  to  our  friends  as  an  excellent  and  most  convenient 
article  of  relish  to  have  prepared  for  general  use  or  in  anticipation 
of  a  prolonged  sporting-excursion.  If  the  round  is  not  yerj  large> 
decrease  the  proportions  somewhat,  and  take  less  time  to  prepare 
it.  We  met  with  this  receipt  in  a  very  quaint  and  original  book 
from  the  pen  of  General  George  Hanger,  of  the  British  armj;  we 
haye  altered  it  in  some  particulars,  and,  we  think,  for  the  better. 

FOR  OOOEING  HARES  OR  RABBITS. 

Cut  the  hares  into  pieces. 

The  stewpan  ought  to  be  flat,  so  that  every  piece  may  touch  the 
bottom. 

Firsts  heat  the  pan ;  then  put  into  it  about  half  a  spoonful  of 
lard ;  then  place  the  pieces  of  hare  into  it  so  that  every  piece 
touches  the  pan :  do  not  cover  it.  A9  soon  as  the  hare  begins  to 
broumf  turn  the  pieces  and  sprinkle  over  them  two  handfuls  of 
flour,  with  two  or  three  whole  and  very  small  onions.  This  must 
remain  about  five  minutes  over  a  moderate  fire.  Hien  pour  over 
it  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  add  salt,  pepper,  two  or  three 
cloves,  two  or  three  allspice,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  crushed 
garlic,  (say  about  the  size  of  a  pea,)  two  laurel-leaves,  (such  as  come 
in  prune-boxes,)  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  not  cut  apart,  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  out  when  the  dish  is  served  up.  Let  the  whole  boil, 
or  rather  simmer  slowly,  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours.  Then 
pour  over  the  whole  from  one-half  to  one  bottle  of  good  claret 
wine,  and  continue  to  boil  over  a  very  moderate  fire  for  two  hours 
longer,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
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Particular  care  is  required  not  to  have  too  much  fire. 

These  proportions  are  for  a  dish  of  two  hares.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  friend  for  the  above  receipt,  and  we  owe  him  manj  thanks  for 
the  opportunity  he  has  thus  afforded  us  of  furnishing  so  desirable 
a  dish  for  our  gastronomic  readers. 

tSquirrels  may  be  served  up  in  the  same. style,  and  will  be  food 
e^iually  good. 

*<Neo  sibi  oonanun  <iiihris  temertf  Arrogei  arlem, 
Hon  prUtt  tiseU  temd  ralioo*  i 
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flOMB  BUm  ON  TAXIDBRMT.      THE  ART  OF  OBTAINING  AHD 
PRBSBBYINQ  THB  SKINS  OF  BIRDS. 

T  is  often  very  important  that  the  sports- 
man should  know  something  in  reference 
to  the  art  of  presenring  and  setting  up 
the  game  he  loves  so  mnch  to  pur- 
sue; for  he  may  at  anj  tune,  when  a 
long  distance  from  home  and  far  awaj 
from  help,  come  across  some  curious 
specimen,  a  rara  avi$j — a  white  par- 
tridge, a  pied  woodcock,  or  a  mottled 
snipe,  for  example, — the  presenration  of 
which,  for  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  would  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  as  well  as  pride.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  difficulty,  provided  the  sportsman  makes  himself  familiar 
with  the  very  simple  modtu  operandi  of  skinning  a  bird  and 
the  best  plan  of  preserving  the  skin  sweet  till  it  is  plaoed  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist  more  competent  to  finish  the  undw- 
taking. 

The  principal  and  most  important  object  to  be  attained  in  the 

preservation  of  a  specimen,  after  we  have  shot  it,  is  the  protection 
514 
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of  its  plumage.  This  is  done  by  pursiiing  the  following  coarse  :— 
If  the  bird  is  not  shot  entirely  dead,  the  best  and  easiest  plan  to 
relieve  it  from  its  sufferings,  as  well  as  prevent  any  further  dis- 
placement of  its  plumage  by  its  painful  struggles  to  escape  from 
our  hands,  is  to  squeeze  it  across  the  breast,  or  under  the  wings, 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  but  not  with  su£Scient  force  to 
break  the  bones. 

A  small  particle  of  cotton  or  fine  tow  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  bill,  to  absorb  any  exudation  that  might  run  from  the  mouth 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  feathers.  If  the  wounds  show 
any  disposition  to  bleed,  they  should  also  be  lightly  covered  with 
the  same  material,  to  protect  the  plumage,  as  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult, and  at  all  times  requires  very  nice  handling,  to  cleanse  the 
feathers  from  coagulated  blood. 

This  done,  the  bird  should  be  lightly  grasped  in  the  one  hand 
by  the  head,  while  the  other  is  used  in  dexterously  smoothing  down 
the  ruffled  plumage ;  it  should  then  be  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a 
handkerchief  or  fine  paper,  and  consigned  to  one  of  our  spare 
pockets  till  the  close  of  the  day's  sport.  The  following  day  or 
evening  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  commence  the  operation  of 
skinning,  as  the  blood  will  not  be  completely  coagulated  till  the 
lapse  of  several  hours  after  death. 

The  process  of  skinning  birds  will  at  first  seem  very  difficult 
and  awkward  to  the  novice;  but  we  can  assure  him  that  a  little 
patience  and  perseverance  will  soon  overcome  all  the  imaginary 
perplexities  with  which  he  surrounds  the  matter;  and,  before  he 
has  finished  his  sixth  specimen,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
tH^sy  a  thing  it  is  to  skin  a  bird, — even  far  less  troublesome  than  to 
pull  a  rabbit  out  of  his  furry  hide. 

^^In  order  to  skin  birds,  we  must  pass  a  needleful  of  thread 
across  the  nostrils,  tie  it  underneath  the  inferior  mandible,  (leavin|( 
the  thread  the  length  of  the  bird,)  to  prevent  the  blood  from 
coming  out  of  the  beak  during  the  operation. 

^^We  have  before  said  that  when  a  bird  is  killed  we  must  in- 
troduce a  little  cotton  into  its  beak ;  we  repeat  this  injunction,  be- 
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cause  the  beauty  of  a  mounted  bird  depends  on  the  freshness  of 
its  head ;  it  is  easy  to  repair  and  clean  the  soiled  feathers  of  the 
belly  and  back,  but  not  those  of  the  head  without  a  great  expense 
of  time. 

^^  These  precautions  taken,  we  stretch  the  bird  on  the  table,  the 
head  turned  towards  the  left  of  the  operator;  we  divide  the 
feathers  of  the  belly  right  and  left  with  small  forceps,  pull  out  the 
down  which  coyers  the  belly,  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  firom 
the  commencement  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  until  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  belly ;  raise  the  skin  on  one  side  by  the  forceps, 
and  separate  it  from  the  muscles  with  a  scalpel,  approaching  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  wings ;  this  done,  we  put  a  little  floured  or 
powdered  cotton  on  the  skin  and  flesh,  that  the  feathers  may  not 
stick  to  them ;  we  force  up  or  push  out  the  thighs  within  the  body 
of  the  skin,  cut  them  between  the  femur  and  tibia  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  former  remains  to  be  afterwards  pushed  back  into  the 
skin.  By  the  help  of  the  scalpel  and  the  fingers  we  detach  the 
skin  as  far  as  the  rump,  which  we  cut  off.  It  is  essential  for  this 
part  to  remain  attached  to  the  skin  to  sustain  the  tail-feathers. 
We  then  take  the  already  uncovered  part  of  the  body  with  the 
left  hand,  and  continue  to  separate  the  skin  from  the  two  sides, 
cutting  some  little  tendons,  which  we  find  before  we  come  to  the 
wings,  with  the  scissors ;  we  separate  the  wings  from  the  trunk  at 
the  junction  of  the  humerus  with  the  body,  and  restore  them  to 
their  proper  place.  We  continue  to  skin  the  neck,  thrusting  the 
head  from  within,  and  we  uncover  it,  taking  care  not  to  enlarge 
the  opening  of  the  ears,  and,  above  all,  to  be  particularly  attentive 
not  to  injure  the  eyelids  in  taking  out  the  eyes,  which  are  easily 
picked  out  with  closed  points  of  the  scissors ;  we  replace  the  eye 
with  chopped  cotton,  with  which  we  fill  the  orbits. 

^^  We  separate  the  neck,  take  out  the  tongue,  and  carefuUy  re- 
move all  the  flesh  which  is  between  the  two  branches  of  the  inferior 
mandible.  We  enlarge  the  occipital  hole,  to  extract  the  brain,  by 
means  of  an  iron  instrument  resembling  an  ear-picker ;  and,  to 
finish  cleaning  out  the  inside  of  the  head,  we  pass  ootton  and  flax 
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into  it  several  times.  We  must,  during  the  operation,  besprinkle 
the  humid  parts  with  plaster  of  paris,  or  dry  earth,  from  time  to 
time,  to  prevent  the  feathers  from  adhering  to  them  and  becoming 
dirty,  and  also  divide  the  feathers  to  the  right  and  left,  for  the 
same  reason. 

^^We  then  take  out  the  wings,  cut  them  off  at  the  second  joint, 
and,  taking  away  the  flesh,  restore  them  to  their  place.  This 
operation  answers  for  small  birds;  and  we  anoint  the  wings  in  the 
parts  which  are  destitute  of  feathers.  We  take  away  the  flesh  of 
the  thighs,  always  preserving  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  put  them 
back  in  their  places. 

^'  If  the  bird  be  of  a  larger  sise,  we  must  carefully  take  away 
all  the  muscles  which  adhere  to  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  fat ;  and, 
if  it  has  been  killed  by  a  gun,  or  holes  are  otherwise  formed  in  the 
skin,  ihey  must  be  properly  sewed  up  within. 

'^We  fix  a  piece  of  thread  to  the  first  joint  of  each  wing,  draw- 
ing them  together  to  the  distance  which  they  occupy  when  the  bird 
is  in  the  flesh.  This  precaution,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
great  importance,  infinitely  abridges  the  operation ;  for,  when  the 
bird  is  mounted,  the  wings  place  themselves,  provided  they  are 
properly  tied  within." — Mrs.  Lee'B  ^^  Taxidermy.*' 

The  skins  of  some  birds  are  far  less  elastic,  after  being  dried, 
than  others,  and  therefore  require  particular  care  in  their  stuffing. 
Those  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  or  game-birds  generally,  are  very 
contractile  and  non-elastic,  and  consequently  require  full  stuffing 
when  green,  to  preserve  them  in  their  natural  proportions,  as  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  stretch  them  after  being  dried,  even 
if  submitted  to  the  relaxing  effects  of  steam,  which  softens  their 
entire  structure  more  than  any  thing  else. 

The  skins  should  never  be  hung  up  to  dry,  as  the  weight  of 
their  bodies,  if  suspended  by  the  head,  will  stretch  their  necks  to 
an  unseemly  length ;  a  somewhat  similar  resuU  will  be  effected 
if  they  should  be  hung  by  the  legs.  The  stuffed  skins  should  be 
laid  out  on  a  plain  surface,  with  their  heads  and  legs  gentiy  ex- 
tended in  a  line  with  their  bodies. 
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We  saw  a  few  days  since  a  large  box  of  pinnated-gronse  skina 
nearly  ruined  in  oonseqnence  of  having  been  ignorantly  suspended 
by  the  neck  to  dry. 

To  preserve  the  skins  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  more  espe- 
cially in  warm  weather,  it  will  be  necessary  to  powder  thoroughly 
erery  portion  of  their  inner  surfaces  with  pure  arsenic,  or  anoint 
with  some  of  the  arsenical  soaps  <x  other  standard  compositions. 
We  prefer  the  free  use  of  the  arsenic  itself:  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  is  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  very  best,  of 
the  liquid  preparations.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  p<»son  to  a  quart 
of  alcohol  is  about  the  proper  proportion.  The  whole  skin  can  he 
inunersed  in  this  solution  without  detriment,  if  it  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

With  these  few  observations  on  this  head,  we  will  pass  on  to 
another  kindred  subject,  which  we  also  purpose  to  treat  in  the  same 
summary  manner ;  our  object  being  merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  sportsman  to  these  matters,  with  the  hope  of  creating 
an  interest  in  those  animals  which  he  pursues,  beyatul  the  mere 
ehoQimg  of  themy — an  interest  that  will  most  likely  ultimately 
result  in  benefits  to  the  cause  of  science.  If  this  end  is  accom- 
plished, our  object  is  secured. 

It  could  not  be  expected  of  us  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject 
of  taxidermy,  for  it  would  require  a  volume  of  itself;  and,  moreover, 
there  has  been  so  much  already  written  by  those  far  more  ex- 
perienced than  we  could  ever  hope  to  be,  that  it  would  be  absurd 
in  us  to  collate  such  matters  for  our  present  book ;  we  prrfer  call- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Lee  aand 
Captain  Brown,  either  of  which  contains  all  the  informaticm  that 
one  could  desire  upon  the  art  of  collecting,  preparing,  and  mount- 
ing objects  of  natural  history. 

Both  of  these  manuals  have  gone  through  a  large  number  of 
editions,  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  small 
compass. 
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PRBSSRYIHe  TCO-8HBLL8. 

To  make  loB  Mbi&et  more  oomplete,  a  Bportomaa  may  hare  a 
derire  to  preserre  the  aeBte  and  fonns  of  the  eggs  of  Bnoh  game- 
bif di  ae  he  may  meet  with  in  his  rambles  over  the  country.  The 
only  eieetoal  method  of  doing  this  is  "to  blow  the  eggs/'  as  the 
shells  are  so  very  porous  that  no  plan,  howerer  skilfully  deraed, 
will  prevent  the  putrefaction,  sooner  or  later,  of  their  contents,  if 
we  attempt  to  preserve  them  whole.  Baking,  boiling,  slow  drying, 
immersion  in  spirits,  yarnishing,  fcc.  have  all  been  ^ed  without 
effect.  To  rightly  "blow  an  egg-shell"  is  a  process  familiar  to 
erery  truant-playing  young  urchin,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  so  trite  a  subject ; 
hewerer,  we  may  not  go  far  amiss  in  iastmcting  some  one  of  our 
qviet  readers  Who,  perchance,  nerer  played  truant  or  fobbed  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  youthful  days. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  to  make  a  hole  in  proportion  to  the 
aiie  of  the  egg  in  the  point  and  another  in  the  butt ;  shake  the 
egg  well,  or  stir  up  the  contents  with  a  small  wire  or  darning- 
needle,  so  as  to  break  up  the  yolk ;  then  apply  the  butt-end  to  the 
mouth  and  blow  the  contents  out  at  the  point.  This  done  to  your 
satisfaction,  immerse  the  point  in  a  cup  of  water  and  suck  up  a 
small  portion  into  the  shell;  shake  it  well  and  blow  it  out;  repeat 
this  operation  till  the  egg  is  entirely  free  from  all  the  white  or 
yolk  that  may  adhere  to  its  inside. 

Eggs  may  also  be  blown  by  means  of  a  small  pipe  constructed 
ai  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram. 

Theee  pipes,  made  of  glass,  can  be  had  of  the  apothecaries. 
If  made  to  order,  however,  either  of  silver  or  other  suitable 
metal,  they  will  answer  a  better  purpose  and  last  a  lifetime :  the 
glass  ones  are  apt  to  get  broken,  and  at  all  times  require  nice 
handlEag,  art  the  points  are  necessarily  so  delicate  and  fine  that 
the  slightest  knock  will  fracture  them.  With  the  use  of  this  pipe 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  one  hole  in  the  side,  shake  the  egg 
for  a  ihoment  or  so,  to  break  up  the  yolk,  then  insert  the  point  (0) 
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of  the  pipe,  and  sack  the  contents,  by  the  application  of  the  lips 
to  the  point  (a),  np  into  the  bulb  (b) ;  then  withdraw  it,  and  blow 
the  contents  oat  bj  the  same  passage  by  which  it  was  introdnced; 
repeat  this  as  often  as  necessary,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  egg; 
then  sack  np  some  water  into  the  pipe  and  blow  it  into  the  egg; 
shake  it  np  well  as  before,  and  draw  off  with  the  pipe,  thos  leaving 
the  shell  perfectly  dean. 


To  presenre  more  effectually  from  cormption  the  semi-mem- 
branous lining  that  corers  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  egg, 
the  putrefaction  of  which  would  more  or  less  affect  the  integhly 
of  the  shell,  it  is  recommended  to  introduce  into  the  egg,  by  means 
of  the  pipe,  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  corrosire 
sublimate  in  spirits,  which,  being  shaken  up  for  a  moment  or  so, 
may  be  drawn  out  as  before.  Care  should  be  taken  neither  to 
draw  too  hard  nor  too  suddenly  upon  the  solution,  as  we  may  thus 
get  a  small  portion  of  it  in  our  mouth,  which,  by-the-by,  will  not 
prore  so  agreeable  as  a  sip  of  golden  sherry.  A  very  little  prac- 
tice, however,  in  the  use  of  the  pipe,  will  make  the  operator  quite 
skUful. 

A  handsome,  semi-transparent  appearance  may  be  given  to  the 
egg  by  putting  on,  with  a  camels'-hair  brush,  a  light  coating  of 
mastic  or  copal  varnish.  Colored  eggs  should  be  brushed  over  with 
a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  as  the  varnish  may  impair  the  color. 

TO  PBBSSBVB  WINGED  BIBD8  FBOM  FATAL  HBMOBBHAGB. 

If  we  should  wing  a  bird,  and  wish  to  preserve  its  life,  it  will  be 
proper  to  examine  it  carefully,  more  particularly  if  it  be  a  small 
bird,  to  see  if  the  hemorrhage  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  If  such  be 
the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  immediately  to  secure  the  blood- 
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vessels  by  a  ligature,  which  can  be  very  easily  accomplished  by 
examining  the  following  drawing  and  adopting  the  means  to  be 
described. 


If  the  wonnd  be  high  up,  at  the  point  e^  pass  a  needle,  armed 
with  a  piece  of  waxed  silk  or  thread,  slightly  under  the  skin,  but 
near  to  the  bone  just  above  the  wound,  and,  drawing  the  two  ends 
together  around  the  bone,  tie  them.  The  pressure  thus  exerted 
by  the  ligature  on  the  humerus  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  blood  along  the  vessels  that  lie  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  bone.  This  done  to  our  satisfaction,  the  bird  may  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  ligature  carefully  removed  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two. 

If  the  wound  be  below  the  second  joint,  as  at  d,  pass  the  needle, 
armed  as  before,  between  the  two  bones  and  close  up  to  d,  and  tie 
the  large  bone  <?,  which  will  thus  include  the  bleeding  vessels. 

If  at  a,  below  the  third  joint,  pass  the  needle,  as  in  the  prece- 
ding case,  between  the  bones,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  small  bone 
b;  then  pass  it  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone  a;  now  bring 
the  ends  together  and  tie  them;  this  being  done,  the  artery  Will  be 
included  in  the  ligature. 

TO   PINION  OR  AMPUTATB  A  UnNG. 

If  we  should  wish  to  pinion  or  amputate  any  portion  of  the 
wing,  either  on  account  of  a  fracture  or  to  prevent  the  bird  firom 
escaping,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  put  on  a  ligature  just  above 
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the  portion  of  wing  to  be  taken  off.  This  must  be  done  according 
to  the  directions  laid  down  abore.  The  flesh  is  then  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  bone  with  a  sharp  knife^  and  the  bone  sawed  through 
with  a  yery  fine  saw,  at  a  point  jnst  above  the  fracture.  If  a  saw 
is  not  at  hand,  a  pair  of  sharp  shears  may  be  nsed  for  catting  the 
bone. 

Nipping  the  bones  with  shears,  however,  is  very  apt  to  fracture 
them  and  leave  a  ragged  and  uneven  edge  protruding  from  the 
wound,  which  will  prove  very  painful  to  the  bird  and  retard  its 
recovery;  the  use  of  the  small  saw  is  far  better.  These  opera- 
tions, although  very  simple  in  themselves  and  such  as  any  school- 
boy  can  practise,  still  require  some  little  skill  and  artistical  cunning 
to  perform  properly. 


'fkntprtf 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GSNERAL  HTQIBNIC  EBMABK8 

'^The  first  phyncUns  by  debauch  were  made; 
KzoeM  began,  and  sloth  sustains,  the  trade. 
By  ekiue  ma  long-liTed  (kthers  eaned  their  Ibod; 
Toil  stnmg  the  nerres  and  purified  the  blood; 
But  we,  their  sons,  a  pampered  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  yean  and  tea. 
Better  to  hnnt  in  fields  for  health  nnbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught 
The  whe  for  cure  on  exercite  depend : 
CKmI  nerer  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend." 


ATMOSPHBRIC   VICISSITUDBS. 

PORTSMEN  should  guard  as  f ar  as  pot- 
sible  against  the  ill  effects  arising  fron: 
exposure  to  the  various  atmospheric  Ticissi- 
tudes  inseparable  from  their  pursuits. 

The  clothing  should  be  adapted  to  the 
season  in  which  they  hunt  and  the  par 
ticular  sport  in  which  they  are  engaged; 
if  the  weather  be  warm,  a  heayy  coat  is  a 
great  encumbrance,  and  occasions  much  unnecessary  fatigue;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  boisterous,  a  light  coat 
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would  be  eqnallj  inappropriate,  and  expose  the  wearer  to  a 
catarrhal  affection,  or  perhaps  an  attack  of  rheomatism. 

We  cannot  be  too  particolar  in  thia  respect,  although  many  old 
Teterans  maj  laugh  at  onr  remarks,  as  tending  perhaps  to  effemi- 
nacy, and  say  that  such  precautions  are  suitable  only  for  ^*  dandy 
sportsmen,*'  but  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  those  accustomed  to 
braring  all  kinds  of  atmosperic  changes  while  in  pursuit  of  game 
either  by  land  or  water,  and  perfectly  regardless  of  heat  or  cold, 
wind  or  rain.  To  these  we  reply,  in  a  hackneyed  but  nevertheless 
appropriate  phrase,  Chaeun  i  9an  gaiU;  at  the  same  time  we 
do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  who  can  brare  all  these 
extraordinary  exposures,  without  apparently  suffering  any  par- 
ticular inconyenience  at  the  time;  but  we  may  recollect,  also,  that 
many  have  passed  through  the  impending  dangers  of  a  long  and 
arduous  campaign,  and  come  out  from  its  perils  unscathed,  perhaps 
to  die  from  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  the  scratch  of  a  rusty  naiL 
Thus  it  may  be  with  some  of  those  who  ridicule  such  precautions 
as  every  sensible  man  should  take  to  ward  off  the  bad  effects  of 
imprudent  exposure  to  the  changeable  and  trying  climate  of  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

**  An  ounce  of  precaution,  at  all  events,  is  worth  a  pound  of 

cure;"  and  no  sportsman  will  do  himself  any  harm  by  attention  to 

the  few  hygienic  rules  that  we  are  about  proposing  for  his  future 

comfort.     He  will  rather  derive  much  benefit  from  them,  and  be 

able  at  an  advanced  age  to  exclaim, — 

"Temperanoe,  Joj,  and  repose, 
Slun  the  door  upon  the  dootor't  note." 

If  wet  after  returning  home,  the  clothing  should  by  all  meant 
be  changed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  warm 
spirits  may  be  taken.  A  cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  will  often  answer 
^▼^7  good  purpose,  especially  with  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
stimulus  of  strong  drink.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  produce  a 
catarrhal  or  rheumatic  affection  than  the  pernicious  habit  of  re- 
maining in  wet  clothes  after  coming  from  the  field,  particularly 
the  careless  and  common  practice  of  keeping  on  wet  stockings. 
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Off  with  them  at  onee^  or  your  joints  will  ache  long  before  yon 
haye  seen  twoseore  and  ten,  and  the  sports  of  the  field  will.no 
longer  hold  ont  any  charms  for  your  rheumatic  limbs.  Do  not  sit 
nodding  and  toasting  your  wet  feet  before  the  biasing  fire,  but  off 
with  those  nncomfortable  appendages  to  yonr  lower  extremities, 
and  replace  them  with  dry  ones. 

OVBRHXATBl). 

When  orerheated  from  extraordinary  exertion,  aroid  placing 
yourself  in  a  draught  of  air,  and  shun  the  almost  nncontroUable 
desire  hastily  to  qnench  yonr  boming  thirst  with  the  crystal  waters 
of  some  sylran  stream  that  bubbles  seductively  at  your  feet;  as 
a  sudden  checking  of  the  perspiratory  functions  by  these  means 
often  produces  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  death  itself  has 
followed  in  the  track  of  such  imprudence.  Do  not  be  tempted,  no 
matter  how  great  your  fatigue,  to  remain  quiescent  for  any  time, 
while  in  a  state  of  free  perspiration,  in  a  damp  or  wet  place;  do 
not  sit  down  to  rest  your  wearied  limbs,  but  keep  in  gentie  motion, 
until  your  skin  has  assumed  its  natural  temperature,  and  then  you 
may  quaff  freely  and  rest  in  safety.  A  professional  acquaintance 
of  the  author,  a  few  years  since,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  folly  by 
going  into  a  damp  cellar,  and  remaining  for  some  time,  by  way  of 
cooling  himself  during  an  excessively  hot  day  in  summer. 

If  hot  or  thirsty,  mix  a  little  wine,  spirits,  or  vinegar, — ^the  latter 
if  you  be  a  teetotaler, — ^with  the  water  before  drinking  it:  this 
precaution  will  counteract  any  bad  effects  arising  from  partaking 
of  the  fluid  when  in  an  excited  state.  It  is  also  well  to  bathe  the 
wrists  and  temples  before  drinking. 

STATE  OF  THE   ATM08PHEEB. 

There  is  certainly  a  vast  difference  between  the  air  of  the  moun- 
tains and  that  of  the  low,  marshy  districts  of  our  country.  The 
former  is  pure  and  healthy,  while  the  latter  is  corrupt  and  often 
poisonous.  The  one  contains  all  the  natural  constituents  for  sup- 
plying the  respiratory  functions  with  that  food  so  essential  to  their 
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well-being,  while  the  other  is  tainted  with  the  germs  or  ezcitaig 
eftosee  of  numeroiu  epidemic  and  endemic  a&ctione. 

Therefore,  if  the  sportsman  should  visit  the  malarious  distriets 
dmring  the  season  of  these  poisonous  exhalations,  it  behooTes  him 
to  be  extremely  cautious  how  he  exposes  himself  to  their  delete- 
rious influences.  He  should  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  too  eager  to 
sally  forth  to  the  fields  before  the  morning  mists  are  absorbed  by 
the  benign  rays  of  the  sun  and  all  the  malarious  effluvia  wafted  oflT 
by  the  gentle  morning  breezes.  Nor  should  he  toil  too  mudi  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  so  as  to  enervate  his  frame  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  destroy  the  equable  balance  of  health,  and  thus  render  his 
system  more  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  malaria  engendered 
around  him.  Nor  should  he  permit  his  love  of  sport  to  beguile 
him  to  remain  out  in  the  field  after  Father  Sol  has  dipped  below 
the  horizon ;  otherwise,  the  evening's  fog  may  shortly  treat  him  to 
an  unfriendly  ^<  shake."  But,  above  all,  he  should  avoid  sleeping 
in  malarious  districts  with  open  windows.  If  the  weather  be  chilly , 
have  a  fire,  if  possible,  in  your  bedroom,  or  fumigate  it  thoroughly 
with  cigar-smoke  before  retiring:  we  say  cigar-smoke,  as  this  is 
generally  the  most  pleasant  mode  of  fdmigation  to  which  a  sports- 
man has  it  in  his  power  to  resort.  In  the  absence  of  this,  however, 
have  recourse  to  the  burning  of  paper  or  rags,  or  adopt  any  other 
method  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  party  may  suggest.  A  little 
brown  sugar  or  a  handftil  of  feathers  thrown  on  a  hot  shovel  will 
assist  materially  in  disinfecting  a  sleeping-apartment  in  a  ma- 
larious region. 

The  exhalations  of  a  noxious  country  are  all  destroyed  by  the 
cold  weather,  and  we  may  then  visit  those  districts  which  are  quite 
unapproachable  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  this  aeriform  substance,  termed  ^^  miasma,"  that  la 
sure  to  fix  upon  a  stranger  who  is  so  imprudent  as  to  venture  there 
in  the  sickly  season. 
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BIBT   AND   DEINK. 


*'  Wiih  reUsh  would  j<m  taste  jour  rioh  repMtt 
Tte  ap9e«lt«  must  make  thai  reliik  Imi ; 
If  the  great  orator  did  right  to  sa j 
That  eloqnenoe  in  action,  aotion  laj; 
And  iM  jon  aak  me,  Appetite  eemes  nheneet 
AforHor^  I  should  answer— thenoe. 
Ton  want— what  jon  maj  think  an  idle  notion— 
Fm^timd  ^genitel  jfrnyntual  mationt 
A  sqbflitate  for  hread,  yonr  poorer  nei|^riNKr; 
Bnt  yon  require  a  subetitnte— for  labor  P* 

^^Eat  and  drink  with  moderation,  if  you  wish  to  live  long/'  is  a 
Baying  not  less  applicable  to  sportsman  than  to  other  persons;  but 
to  quaff  lightly  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  comfort 
but  for  the  success  of  the  shooter,  as  much  depends  upon  his 
temperance  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  bottle.  It  is  im- 
possible, as  all  will  grant,  (old  topers  not  excepted,)  that  any  one, 
no  matter  how  hardy  he  may  be,  can  take  the  field  with  a  steady 
hand  and  sure  eye  on  the  morning  following  an  evening's  debauch; 
we  will  use  even  a  milder  term,  and  say  after  a  night's  frolic. 
Laying  aside  the  headache  and  the  general  maJatM  that  most 
usually  attend  excesses  of  this  kind,  the  nervous  system,  even  in  the 
nost  robust,  must  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  reaction  that  takes 
place  on  such  occasions ;  and  the  muscular  system,  sympathising 
with  it  in  its  derangement,  renders  the  whole  vital  apparatus  unstrung 
and  unfit  for  arduous  duty,  such  as  the  sports  of  the  field  require. 

These  conclusions  are  so  evident  that  it  requires  no  argument 
to  support  them ;  and  we  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  such  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  any  excess  in  drinking. 

No  drink  insures  better  health,  and  produces  a  more  equable 
tone  throughout  the  whole  system,  than  the  exclusive  use  of  un- 
adulterated water, — nature's  gift, — the  only  beverage  to  which  all 
animated  creation  instinctively  resorts  to  quench  the  natural 
cravings  of  thirst. 

A  fondness  for  other  fluids,  especially  vinous  liquors,  is  the 
effect  of  education  and  habit,  as  few  persons  like  the  taste  of 
any  description  of  spirits  the  first  time  they  venture  to  apply 
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their  lips  to  the  brimming  bowl;  moreover,  there  never  wis  a 
drunkard  made  a  sot  in  a  week ;  the  dreadful  vice  is  the  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  a  long  and  obstinate  nse  of  these  liquors,  which  actually 
at  first  were  very  obnozioos  to  him*  Water  is  the  best  solvent  of 
all  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  there  is  no  drink  that  favors, 
or  rather  assists,  the  digestive  apparatus  so  much,  in  a  state  of 
health,  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  It  should  therefore  be 
used  in  preference  to  all  other  beverages  by  the  sportsman,  as  well 
as  by  all  others  who  wish  to  live  to  an  advanced  age.  It  is  a  weU- 
known  fact  that  all  those  individuals  who  have  attained  a  great 
age  were  and  are  water-drinkers ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  hear 
of  an  inebriate,  or  even  of  what  are  termed  moderate  drinkers, 
arriving  at  old  age  free  from  chronic  afiections. 

If,  however,  it  be  necessary,  either  from  habit  or  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  constitution,  to  take  a  *^  little  something"  occa- 
sionally during  our  excursions,  let  that  little  be  of  the  very  best; 
and,  in  order  to  insure  this,  carry  it  along  with  you. 

Avoid,  by  all  decent  means,  partaking  of  the  poisonous  drugs, 
called  spirits,  that  are  so  generally  found  at  the  bars  of  our  country 
taverns.  Such  liquors,  most  frequently,  are  not  fit  even  to  bathe 
the  feet  in,  let  alone  putting  into  your  stomach.  A  dose  or  two 
of  such  trash  is  often  sufficient  to  upset  a  temperate  man  for  days. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  vile  stuff,  in  case 
of  sickness  or  otherwise,  take,  as  before  recommended,  a  small 
store  of  good  spirits  along  with  you,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  your 
necessary  ammunition;  but,  as  before  observed,  consider  it  as  a 
medicine,  only  to  be  used  when  circumstances  demand  it. 

It  is  often  very  difficult,  either  from  motives  of  politeness,  or  of 
actual  policy  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman,  to  avoid  drinking  at 
the  bars  of  country  taverns;  in  such  cases,  take  as  sparingly  as 
possible  of  the  liquor,  and  largely  of  the  water,  and  then  take  as 
little  of  the  abominable  mixture  as  you  can  well  get  off  with.  We 
have  more  than  once  been  placed  in  this  unfortunate  position,  but 
have  always  succeeded  in  extricating  ourselves  by  a  little  man^suv- 
ring,  without  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  the  nauseating  drugs. 
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8LI8P. 

It  »  absolutely  Meefwary  that  the  wasted  ferees  of  the  hody 
should  be  restored  by  refreshing  sleep.  The  amemit  ef  sleep 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  fatigue  undergone;  therefore,  after 
a  hard  day's  hunt,  retire  as  soon  as  possible,  and  do  not  sit  dosing 
and  nodding  before  the  tare.  Rest,  so  natural  to  all  anuiial  life, 
will  soon  restore  the  wearied  functions  to  their  normal  state  of 
exntence,  and  impart  fresh  vigor  and  strength  to  the  exhausted 
frame  of  the  ardent  sportsman,  and  thus  make  him  ready  for  the 
pleasures  or  business  of  the  succeeding  day.  Sleep  acts  as  a  balm 
to  his  excited  system,  and  restores  that  just  equiUbrium  of  the 
▼ital  Amotions  so  much  deranged  by  long-eonttnued  efforts  in 
search  of  game.  Without  a  fair  quantum  of  healthful  repose,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  pursue  the  sports  of  the  field  with  that 
Best  and  ardor  that  every  lover  of  the  gun  and  dog  should  possess. 

Sleep,  however,  to  be  benefidal,  should  be  moderate  and  not 
indulged  in  to  excess,  but,  as  before  observed,  should  be  regulated 
by  ^  amount  of  labour  undergone.  Excess  of  sleep  relaxes  the 
system,  and  even  enervates  the  whole  physical  as  well  as  mental 
apparatus.  Less  sleep  is  required  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold; 
and  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  regulated  this  fact  by  giving  us 
the  long  nights  of  winter  for  sleep,  and  the  short  nights  ef  summer 
for  siestas  only. 

Some  individuals  require  much  more  sleep  than  others.  We  are 
satisfied  with  six  or  seven  hours  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
are  led  to  believe  that  most  persons  can  get  along  with  a  similar 
quantity.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  little  sleep  some  persons  of 
active  disposition  accustom  themselves  to,  either  from  necessity  or 
habit;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  slothftd  drones,  whose  whole 
time  is  spent  in  strutting  about  like  turkey-cocks  up  and  down  our 
prindpal  streets,  are  not  satisfied  with  double  and  treble — ^nay,  even 
quadruple — the  repose  that  many  of  our  most  active  citiiens 
require. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  distmguished  com- 
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iiumdors  who  hare  made  the  earth  tremble  with  their  great  deeds 
allotted  but  two  or  three  hoars  of  the  twenty-four  to  sleep,  eren 
during  the  fatigues  of  the  most  exciting  oampaigns.  Napoleon  and 
Frederick  the  Oreat  are  both  instances  of  this  fact. 

eALLBB  HBBL8. 

If  by  any  mishap  your  heel  should  get  galled,  the  inccmTemsnoe 
can  often  be  remedied  by  adopting  the  plan  recommended  by 
Hawker,  bnt  which  we,  as  well  as  many  others,  adopted  before 
reading  it  in  the  colonel's  work: — Take  a  small  particle  of  gold- 
beaters' skin,  and  apply  it  oyer  the  wounded  surface;  when  this  is 
perfectlj  dry,  and  adheres  well  without  wrinkling  when  the  foot  is 
set  in  motion  from  the  ankle-joint,  take  a  piece  of  court-plaster  cut 
perfectly  round,  or,  what  is  better,  stamped  with  a  wadding-punch, 
80  that  there  be  not  the  slightest  irregularily  or  inequalily  on  its 
circumference;  wet  it  with  the  tongue,  and,  holding  it  to  the  fire 
for  a  moment,  apply  it  directly  over  the  gold-beaters'  skin.  Hold 
the  foot  Btill  till  the  court-plaster  is  perfectly  dry,  then  rub  it  oyer 
with  a  little  8weet*oil,  tallow  candle,  or  any  other  kind  of  grease 
more  conyenient;  this  latter  application  repels  the  moisture  and 
consequently  preyents  the  loosening  of  the  plaster.  A  galled  heel 
thus  treated,  with  a  change  made  in  our  boots,  need  giye  us  no 
trouble,  as  the  plaster  will  stick  as  tightly  as  possible  through  a 
whole  day's  hard  work,  if  it  be  not  immediately  rubbed  with  a  con- 
tracted heel,  which  will  not  allow  the  foot  to  go  down  into  it,  bat 
keeps  itr  seesawing  up  and  down  at  eyery  step  we  take. 

If  we  should  suffer  from  haying  our  ankles  occasional^  galled 
Kith  a  wrinkle  in  the  boot,  as  we  haye  suffered  more  than  once,  the 
plan  proposed  by  Hawker  will  remedy  the  eyiL  We  haye  tried  it 
and  found  it  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  It  is  in  fact  the  only 
plan  to  pursue.  In  the  absence  of  the  pad,  one*s  own  ingenuity 
can  construct  something  analogous.  The  colonel  says,  ^^Get  a 
square  silk  pad  similar  to  a  kettle-holder.  Then  haye  sewed  on 
the  opposite  comers  of  it  pieces  of  list  long  enough  to  go  twice 
around  and  tie  on  the  ankle.     No  wrinkle  of  a  water-boot  can 
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fchen  cut  or  bruise  your  ^tendo-Achillis/  or  back-tinewy  provided 
you  secure  the  pad  firmly  by  putting  it  oyer  your  common  stock- 
ing and  under  your  yam  stocking/* 


OORNS. 

As  writers  on  sporting-subjects^  even  those  of  the  highest  rank 
in  this  department  of  literature,  have  deigned  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  of  corns,  it  may  not  be  deemed  amiss  in  us  to  follow  the 
precedent,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  add  much  that  is  new 
upon  the  subject. 

A  earn  is  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  hardened  cuticle, 
generally  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  boot,  or  of  one  toe 
against  another.  Those  formed  by  the  latter  cause  are  usually 
the  most  painful  and  difficult  to  be  treated,  as  they  are  situated 
between  the  toes;  and  it  requires  much  management  to  reUeve 
the  pressure  sufficiently  long  to  efiect  a  cure,  so  long  as  the  sufferer 
is  obliged  tp  incase  his  foot  in  a  boot. 

These  formations  on  the  feet  are  called  corns,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  piece  can  be  picked  out  very  like  a  com  of  barley, 
which  fact  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  who  are  troubled  in  this 
way  have  obeenred.  The  curing  of  corns,  in  these  modem  days 
of  improvement  and  charlatanism,  has  been  promoted  into  a  science 
by  some  few  pretending  worthies  who  have  sprung  into  existence 
from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  taken  to  themselves  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  chiropodist  to  his  or  her  majesty's  big  toe,  we 
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•a^oee !  These  fellows  vaiint  themselves  nmck  upon  their  skill 
in  the  treatHient  of  these  deformities,  and  even  prodaee  eevtificates 
from  respectable  sonrces  in  commendalion  ef  their  gnat  sooeess, 
which  certificates  are  oftentimes  obtained  from  the  yarions  parties 
withont  proper  consideration  or  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  after 
the  operation  to  judge  of  its  real  efficacy.  The  public,  howerer, 
is  perhaps  better  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  these  scientific 
operations  than  we  are;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  our  experience 
teaches  us,  these  ignoramuses,  with  their  high-toned  titles  and 
great  pretensions,  are  a  set  of  bunglers,  and  the  most  of  them 
entirely  unworthy  of  confidence.  Some  of  them  even  go  so  far 
in  their  charlatanism  as  to  succeed  m  gulling  their  victims  into  the 
belief  that  there  is  some  great  secret  attached  to  the  operation  of 
extrtusting  a  com,  09  they  term  it^  and  make  a  great  ado  in  the 
matter,  as  it  were  to  confuse  the  looker-on  and  involve  their  clumsy 
operation  in  a  certain  degree  of  mystery.  All  we  hav«  to  s^  of 
these  impudent  humbugs  is,  that  ^^  the  less  our  readers  have  to  do 
with  them  the  better." 

If,  reader,  you  have  been  foolish  enough,  or  rather  vain  enough^ 
to  wear  a  tight  boot  in  order  to  exhibit  the  beautiful  proportiou 
of  your  foot,  and  consequently  have  thus  produced  corns  and 
brought  upon  yourself  a  good  deal  of  suffering,  the  first  thing  te 
be  done  towards  relieving  yourself  of  these  little  tormentors  is  to 
call  on  an  expert  disciple  of  Saint  Crispin  and  order  fbrtiiwith  a 
pair  of  easy,  non-pinching  boots. 

This  being  done,  procure  some  soft  chamois-leather,  and  col 
with  your  wadding-punch  several  pieces  of  it ;  through  the  eentre 
of  these  pieces  punch  again  another  hole  still  smaller  with  a  large* 
sited  shoemaker's  punch :  this  hole  shotdd  be  about  the  sise  of  the 
com  we  propose  to  operate  on. 

These  pieces  of  chamois  may  now  be  stuck  together  with  a  little 
thin  glue  or  any  other  kind  of  strong  paste,  and  ae  many  thick** 
nesses  used  as  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  com  tmm  the 
pressure  of  the  boot  when  it  is  laid  over  it.  The  under  surface, 
or  that  part  of  the  chamois-pad  to  be  apphed  areond  the 
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shcrald  be  spread  with  diachylon-plaster,  (to  be  obtained  from  any 
apothecary,)  and,  when  warmed  at  the  fire,  is  to  be  nioely  adjusted 
o?er  the  oom  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  hole  in  its  centre  will 
come  immediately  oyer  the  com,  and  thus  protect  it  entirely  (njm 
the  direct  pressure  of  the  boot  and  consequently  permit  the  patient 
to  walk  with  ease.  This  application  will  aftentimes  not  require 
readjusting  for  several  days,  and,  if  persevered  in  for  a  short  time, 
the  com  will  entirely  disappear.  If  the  com  is  between  the  toes, 
something  of  the  same  sort  must  be  contrived  for  its  relief.  We 
suffered  for  several  months  with  one  of  these  formations  in  this 
situation;  and  we  must  confess  that  the  treatment  of  it  tried  our 
patience  and  exhausted  nearly  all  our  skill  before  our  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  We  have  heard  of  many  empirical  and  old 
women's  applications  for  the  cure  of  corns,  but  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  of  them  ever  performed  a  cure  if  the  primary  cause  of 
the  deformity  was  not  first  removed, — that  is,  ''the  tight  boot." 
This  being  done,  any  one  of  them  may  without  difliculty  effect  a 
speedy  cure. 

The  following  recipe,  picked  up  we  know  not  where,  we  have 
used  successfully  on  several  occasions  in  the  cure  of  corns,  and 
therefore  can  recommend  it  with  some  degree  of  confidence : — l%e 
com  should  be  pared  as  close  as  possible,  and  the  chamois-pad 
applied  as  above  directed,  and  the  mixture  put  on  with  a  camels'- 
hair  pencil,  every  other  evening,  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  pad 
should  then  be  removed  and  the  foot  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  the 
oom  again  pared  of  all  the  softened  cuticle  that  will  come  off 
without  using  any  great  effort  or  producing  pain ;  the  pad  may  be 
again  applied  and  the  mixture  used  as  before.  This  will  generaUy 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  enemy. 

R.— Tinetere  of  iodine 3iii; 

lodoret  of  iron ^ grs.  xii; 

Chloride  of  antimony 3iv. 

An  excellent  corn-salve,  pmt  up  in  little  tin  boxes,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  great  herb  depdt  in  Dock  Street.    It  appears  to 
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be  of  about  the  same  oonsistenoy  as  the  plaster  known  as  Bur* 
gnndy  pitch.     It  softens  the  corn,  and  causes  it  to  peel  oiF. 

Hawker  furnishes  the  following  recipe,  which  he  reoommenda 
strongly.    We  have  never  had  occasion  to  try  it: — 

*'  B.— Merourud  plaster ; 

DiMhyloD-platter,  with  retin; 

Diaohylon-pUster. U^U; 

Sugar  of  lead grt.xz« 

All  mixed  together  and  spread  on  leather. 

'^  Apply  a  piece  of  this  plaster  for  three  or  four  days.  Then 
ioak  the  foot,  and  rub  the  com  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone. 
Again  repeat  the  plaster,  and  the  com  will  soon  disappear. 

"N.B. — The  com  never  to  be  cut." 

TRBATMBMT  OF  A  FALL,  SPRAIN,  BLOW,  OR  BURN. 

If  the  sportsman,  by  any  one  of  those  mishaps  incident  to  his 
pursuit,  should  meet  with  a  fall  and  consequently  sprain  his 
ankle,  ¥m8t,  or  any  other  of  the  articulations  of  his  body,  the  best 
and  most  convenient  remedy,  and  one  nearly  always  at  hand,  is 
the  application  of  cold  water,  which  should  be  poured  on  the 
injured  part  in  a  continuous  stream  for  half  an  hour  or  more  imme- 
diately after  the  accident.  If  the  sufferer  can  get  near  a  pump  or 
by  the  side  of  a  small  waterfall,  and  place  the  limb  directly  under 
the  stream,  so  much  the  better ;  other¥nse,  he  will  have  to  content 
himself  with  pouring  the  water  over  the  parts  from  his  hand  or 
sporting-cup. 

By  pursuing  this  plan  the  pain  will  be  diminished,  the  swelling 
prevented,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  parts  powerfully  opposed. 
The  operation,  however,  to  be  of  much  advantage,  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  and  persevered  in 
for  a  long  time.  The  colder  the  water  the  better.  The  limb 
should  not  be  used  for  some  time  after  the  accident, — ^in  fact,  so 
long  as  it  feels  tender  and  weak;  otherwise,  the  cure  will  be 
retarded  to  an  indefinite  period.  Sprains,  apparently  of  the  most 
trifling  character,  are  sometimes  attended  with  the  most  serious 
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consequences,  perhaps  laming  the  party  for  several  months. 
Those  afiecting  the  ankle  are  the  most  troublesome  and  require 
great  attention. 

On  one  occasion,  some  time  during  our  college  life,  we  rather 
ofiSdously  proiFered  to  hand  a  country-lassie  from  her  carriage, 
which  feat,  by-ihe-by,  she  could  have  performed  with  far  more 
ease,  grace,  and  elegance,  without  our  assistance,  and  perhaps  have 
jumped  clean  over  our  head  besides,  if  we  had  desired  her  so  to 
do,  or,  rather,  had  bantered  her  upon  her  want  of  agili^.  The 
ground  was  slippery,  with  a  high  pile  of  snow  on  the  side-walk 
directly  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  In  her  over-anxie^  to  grasp  our 
extended  hand,  or  rather  in  our  great  desire  to  support  her  delicate 
frame^  she  neglected  freeing  her  garments  from  the  projecting 
step,  and  the  consequence  was  a  trip  up,  and  down  she  came  on 
top  of  us  with  a  f  effect  rusJi,  knocking  us  over  and  burying  our 
head  and  face  almoet  a  foot  under  the  snow.  In  an  instant  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  shouting  and  laughing  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
at  the  same  time  plying  us  with  handfuls  of  snow,  as  a  reward,  we 
presume,  for  our  awkwardness.  Without  any  complaint  whatever 
she  walked  or  rather  ran  into  the  house,  standing  a  few  rods  from 
the  street.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  so  she  felt  a  slight 
pain  in  her  ankle-joint,  and  discovered  that  the  parts  around  were 
swollen.  Little  attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  matter  that 
day. 

On  the  following  morning  the  ankle  and  foot  were  enormously 
swollen  and  painful ;  on  the  next  day  the  swelling  increased,  and 
the  inflammation  was  very  great;  and  so  it  continued  for  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months,  and  the  upshot  of  the  occurrence  was  a  rigid 
confinement  to  the  house  for  about  nine  months,  with  the  dread  at 
one  time  of  losing  the  whole  foot;  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
she  had  not  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  her  limb,  (so  she  informed 
me,)  although  we  can  vouch  for  her  being  now  able  to  ero$$  aver^ 
hack  to  hiichj  lady'e  ehain^  right  and  lefty  during  a  whole  winter's 
evening,  without  ever  refusing  a  single  proposition  to  dance  from 
the  country  beaux. 
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AAar  the  ^plication  of  the  water,  and  the  limb  being  at  reet, 
ii  will  be  well  to  bathe  or  radier  gently  mb  the  parts  with  eome 
kind  of  opodeldoc.  Sweet-oil,  goose-grease,  laudanmn,  spirits  of 
eaaiphor,  haartshom,  brandy,  aloohol,  mm,  whiskey,  kc.  ftc  are 
the  bases  of  all  the  nuxinreB  known  under  the  term  opodMoe. 
Any  one  or  two  of  these  snbstanoes,  or  all  of  thran,  may  be  em- 
ployed. F«r  the  purpose  of  firiotkii,  the  misture  shonld  be  strong 
enoogh  to  predaee  a  smarting  SMisation  and  inqmrt  a  certain  de- 
gree of  redness  to  the  skin  when  nd)bed  in.  Brandy  and  salt  is 
a  good  application  fiv  this  purpose,  and  can  be  obtained  with  con- 
Tsnienoe  at  almost  any  place. 

This  done,  the  parts  may  be  bathed  or  k^t  wet  with  a  solution 
of  aagar-of-kad,  made  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar.  If 
tiie  limb,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  should  be  painful  and 
ootttinue  to  swell,  it  will  ease  it  rery  much  to  apply  a  large  poul- 
tioe  of  flaxseed,  corn-meal,  onions,  &c.  If  it  gets  worse,  send  for 
a  doctor,  if  within  a  hundred  miles,  and  he  will  order  the  joint  to 
be  leeched  and  prescribe  a  dose  of  salts  and  magnesia. 

Perfect  rest  to  the  limb  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  with- 
out it  no  treatment  will  produce  a  cure.  K  the  ankle  is  the  alFected 
joint,  the  foot  should  be  kept  up  on  a  piUow,  and  neyer  put  to  the 
ground  till  free  of  pain.  A  blow  or  bruise  may  be  treated  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way. 

The  follo¥ring  lotion  for  sprains  and  bruises  we  give  as  reoom- 
mended  by  an  old  English  sportsman  and  soldier,  —  Q^eneral 
Hanger.  The  reason  why  we  give  this  old-fashioned  recipe  in 
preference  to  any  other  of  more  modem  date  is  that  we  adopted 
it  several  years  ago  as  a  kind  of  family  cure-aUj  for  man  and  beast, 
and  found  it  to  answer  a  most  excellent  purpose. 

B.— Spiritoof  inne Jriij; 

Ckunosmphor ^; 

Spifiii  of  torpentine.... £; 

Spirits  of  M^ammoDiao £; 

Oil  of  origanom ^u; 

Lauiannm £. 
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DiBSolre  ike  camphor  in  the  spirits  of  wine  first,  th^i  add  the 
elhsr  ingredients.  To  be  rubbed  m  with  the  hand,  for  a  fuarUr 
iff  AH  Aonr,  several  tunes  each  day.  This  Buztmw  will  be  found 
Tery  eAcacionB  in  the  case  of  men,  women,  children,  horses, 
dogs,  and  cattle.  K  the  sorfaoe  of  the  wound  be  ezeoriated,  ii 
will  net  do  to  apply  this  mixture  <&ecdy  to  the  spot,  as  it  will 
CMBe  teo  much  pain;  it  may  be  need,  however,  on  the  parts  ad- 
joining. 

BUBN. 

The  be0t  appficalion  to  a  fresh  fturvi  is  raw  cotton  dipped  m 
sweet-oil  or  molasses;  lime-water  and  sweet-oil  also  make  an  ex- 


WOUNDBD  BTB. 

K  a  bug,  seed,  or  twig,  ahenld  fly  into  the  eye,  it  ought  to  be 
remoTod  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  hare  a  companion  along, 
make  him  explore  the  eye  thoroughly  till  he  gets  it  out,  whatever 
it  may  be,  with  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief;  else  you  will  be 
tormented  all  day  with  it,  and  the  eye  will  become  irritated  and 
inflamed  from  its  presence.  A  small  seed  wUl  sometimes  bury 
itself  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lids,  and  remain  there  for 
hours  if  not  removed  by  a  skilful  hand;  to  do  this,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  small  pencil-case,  or  any  smooth  article  about  the 
same  dimensions,  in  the  left  hand  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  (provided  our  patient's  right  eye  is  alFected,)  gently  press 
the  pencil  lengthwise  against  the  lower  part  of  the  lid,  at  the  same 
time  seij(ing  the  eyelashes  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand;  with  a  dexterous  motion  the  lid  is  everted,  and  its 
whole  surface  can  be  examined.  This  operation  may  appear  diffi- 
cult to  the  reader;  but  we  can  sasmre  him  it  is  very  simple^  and 
can  be  performed  by  any  one  with  a  little  practice. 

Bathing  the  eye  in  cold  water  will  often  remove  particles  that 
may  have  blown  into  it,  as  well  as  alFord  considerable  relief  after 
the  removal  of  such  substances.     The  eye,  during  the  evening. 
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should  be  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  glare  of  the 
candle,  not  by  bandaging  it  np,  as  some  foolish  persons  would  sup- 
pose, 1>at  by  shading  it  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  or,  what  la 
better,  sitting  with  the  back  to  both.  A  bandage  will  heat  the 
eye  and  increase  the  inflammation* 

The  following  is  an  esroellent  oollyrinm  to  be  used  in  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye  arising  firom  wounds,  colds,  and  similar 


B. — ^Vinagsr one  teaspoonfaL 

Landanum •••••••••••••'••••••  thirty  dvops. 

Water  •  • agbt  taaspoonfiilt. 

This  preparation  can  be  had  at  all  times,  as  there  ia  hardly  a 
family  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  has  not  a  little  laudanum 
with  which  to  dose  a  squalling  child  or  to  cure  an  attack  of  cholic. 

BOBB  THBOAT. 

K  the  throat  should  feel  sore,  from  exposure  to  wet  feet  or  any 
other  of  those  numerous  causes  to  which  all  sportsmen  are  open 
during  their  excursions,  have  recourse  to  the  following  gargle, 
which  we  have  used  over  and  over  again  with  perfect  success 
in  such  cases.  We  have  also  reconmiended  it  frequently  to  our 
friends  with  like  results : — 

B. — Barley-water two  and  a  half  teaeups; 

Honey two  tablespooufuls ; 

Vinegar four  tableepoonfuls; 

Tincture  of  myrrh three  teaapoonftds. 

Miz«  and  use  frequently. 

If  these  ingredients  cannot  be  obtained,  take  equal  quantitiea 
of  vmegar  and  water  with  a  sprinkle  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
gargle.  The  throat  should  be  rubbed  with  hartshorn,  oil,  and 
laudanum;  even  goose-grease  will  help. 

TO  STOP  HBMOKBHAGB. 

If  by  any  accident  an  artery  should  be  opened  in  any  part  of 
the  limbs,  the  bleeding  is  very  easily  arrested  by  tying  a  hand- 
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kerchief  around  the  limb ;  it  should  be  drawn  tightly,  and  answers 
better  if  a  knot  is  put  in  it,  which  is  to  be  placed  directly  over  the 
course  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  By  this  meanci  the  pressure  will  be 
exerted  more  directly  upon  it.  This  bandage  should  not  be  re 
moved  till  a  surgeon  is  present. 

All  the  principal  bloodvessels  run  on  the  inside  of  the  limbSi  and 
can  be  easily  discovered  by  the  pulsati0n. 


TO  TBLL  THB  AQB  07  A  DOG. 

It  just  occurs  to  US  how  ignorant  many  of  our  friends  are  as  to 
the  mode  of  telling  the  age  of  a  dog;  we  therefore  give  in  this 
place  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  puppy  at  one  year  old;  open  his  mouth, 
and  examine  his  front  teeth ;  take  no  heed  of  the  side  or  jaw-teeth, 
save  to  admire  their  ivory-like  appearance. 

These  front  teeth,— or,  more  scientifically  speaking,  these  in- 
eisors, — ^both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  will  be  found  jagged  and 
uneven :  this  appearance  may  be  termed  the  mark$  of  the  dog. 
The  age  of  a  dog  may  be  determined  by  these  mark$  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  a  jockey  guesses  at  the  age  of  a 
horse.  These  marks  continue  longer  in  the  upper  teeth  than  they 
do  in  the  lower,  and  the  jagged,  uneven  appearance  noticed  in  the 
pup  is  half  gone  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years;  when  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  all  the  front  teeth  have  become  worn 
smooth  and  even,  the  dog  is  nearly  or  quite  full  six  years  vld. 
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When  the  front  teeth  are  not  only  worn  smooth,  but  worn 
greatly  away,  the  d<^  is  well  on  to  eight  or  eyen  ten  years;  aad 
we  may  then  notice,  in  the  minority  ol  dogs,  other  signs  of  age 
whieh  are  not  to  be  mistaken, — sneh  as  the  turning  gray  of  the 
hair,  about  the  eyes  particolarly,  and  which  gradoally  spreads 
ef«r  the  whole  faoe.  Dogs  are  seMom  good  for  any  sporting-por- 
poses  after  ten  years  of  age;  and  hut  lew  of  them,  ofmi  at  (Us 
early  period,  if  they  have  not  had  kind  treatment  and  good  atten- 
tion, are  worth  taking  to  the  field  except  for  a  few  hours'  himt. 
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,493. 
ooBUBWitt  OB  the  glnttoBj  of  nTAgef^ 

40S. 
oommonts  on  the  ploMuroi  of  the  Ublo^ 

4M. 
oommentt  on  tho  froMn  omrkoto  of  St 
PoUn boif  and  Momow,  407. 
AohillMk  tke  br»Ter7  of,  466. 
Aet  of  Anombly,  141. 

■gMait  kiUing  gftow  in  Delawnn^  141. 
againft  killing  game  in  IIHnoiB  and 

other  Western  Sutee,  141. 
agalnit  kiUing  game  in  Haiyland,  141. 
againii  killing  game  in  New  Jeraej, 

141. 
afalBit  kiniBg  game  in  Penn^lTaaia, 
141. 
ACriea^  gone  made  for,  478. 
Age  of  the  dog,  530. 
Ah  Bob  White,  133. 
Ajaz,  the  brarery  of,  4&6. 
Alexander  the  Great:  •npentittoof  dread 

of  gunpowder,  466. 
Ambnih,  ereoied  on  the  flats,  338. 

bow  eonstmcted,  338. 
Amputate  the  wing  of  a  woanded  bird,  how 

to,  631. 
Aneedote,  snipe-shooUng,  349. 
swan-shooting,  344. 
punters',  of  frosen  dneks,  346. 
of  Gokmel  Hawker,  348. 
Apidns,  extraordinary  feast  of,  404. 
Apelkmius  Tyanmus,  refers  to  gunpowder, 
466. 
PhUostratui,  historUn  of,  466. 
Audubon,  desoription  of  driTing  partridges, 

description  of  the  wild  turkey,  173. 
obserratlona  on   the   mign^ons  of 

squirrels,  406. 
eomments  on  oookinc  game,  603. 
Aurieuhurs,  ear-eorerts,  their  position  and 

use^se. 
Auri  saera  fames  of  the  present  day,  141. 
Aitess,  wild  turkey  domestioated  among, 
184. 


Baaehus, 


.^S^ 


rspulsed  with  gun- 


Baokwoodsmen  of  America,  90. 

their  exptoits  with  the  rifle,  99. 

killing  Muirrels  and  wild  turk^s,  99. 
Baoon,  Friar,  bis  knowledge  of  gunpowder, 

466. 
Bald-pate.  367.    (See  Widabov.) 
Barnyard  docks,  fed  on  celery,  318. 
Barrels,  leading  of,  bow  fireed,  428. 
Bar>shooting,  343. 
Bartram,  statement  respecting  young  rails, 

366. 
Bastard-wing,  description  of,  38. 
Bats^  acute  sensation  of,  30. 
Battery,  desoription  of,  330. 

gieat  numbers  of  ducks  shot  firom,  330. 

mode  of  building,  333. 

explanation  of  the  model,  334. 
Bears  in  Iowa,  111. 

large  numbers  destroyed,  130. 
Beef,  sportsman's,  how  made,  611. 
Beetle  or  buU-head«  306.    (8«o  Plo^sb.) 
Birds,  baUing,  235. 

flesh  of,  made  poisonous,  126. 

menflnrement  of,  28. 

muulring,  30. 

nocturnal,  20. 

serpents,  obarming,  131. 

tecnnioal  t«nns  applied  to,  26. 
Blaok  or  dusky  duck,  368. 

well  known  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, 368. 

habits  and  description,  360. 
Black-bellied  plover,  204.    (See  Pi^rUB.) 
Blow,  treatment  of,  634. 
Bob-o-link,  256.    (See  Rbbd-Bibb.) 
Boots,  shooting,  477. 

best  kind,  418. 

reoeipts  for  dressing  421. 
Boswell,  comments  on  Dr.  Johnson's  eal- 

ing,  480. 
Both  eyes  open,  108. 
Bowles,  Mr.,  description  of  the  IsedlBg  of 

woodcocks,  210. 
Box,  320.    (See  Battbbt.) 
Brace  or  couple,  what  is  understood  by  a^ 

33. 
Brant  or  brent,  barnacle  goosey  381. 

Anas  bemiola,  habit^  haunts,  381. 

how  killed,  description,  382. 

a  ganc  of,  34. 
Breaking  dogs,  the  soienoe  of.  (See  DoM.) 
Breech-loading  guns,  462. 
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BrMoh-loading  guns,  aot  »  purelj  modern 
iavwitioiit  463. 

Mrl  J  defaoU  o^  463. 

bammerlen  gant,  463. 

boring  for  ihooting  quAlities,  464. 

ohoke-boring,  464,  466. 

Bngliib  and  Amorioui  gont,  466. 

mmohine-  and  hAad-iDM«  gaiM»  467. 

iht  oo«t  of  ft  good  gun,  468. 

tbe  boft  gnn  for  genoral  nio,  470. 
Breeding  doge,  the  acienoe  of.   (8«a  0o«i.) 
Brewer,  obeenrmtion  on  the  ▼entriloqnism 

of  raili,  367. 
Brown,  CkpUin,  hi*  work  on  Tezidermj, 

618. 
Brown  thiokening  for  game,  670. 
Bryan,  George  H.,  a  r^l  oaptared  at  aea» 

367. 
Boffikloei,  great  nnmben  deitroyed,  130. 
Bnffel-headed  dnok,  batter-ball,  366. 

Anas  albeola,  866. 

habits,  hanntii,  and  desoription,  367. 
Bnflbn,  opinion  ae  to  the  origin  of  the 
wUd  turkey,  184. 

•tatement  retpeoting  white  partridgei. 

Ball  or  beeUe-head,  306.    (See  Plotbr.) 
Barllngton,  Iowa,  137. 

la^  numbers  of  partridges  netted  in 
neighborhood  ox,  137. 
Bnm,  bow  to  be  treated,  636. 
Barsting  of  gons,  444. 
Bosh  Rirer,  toling  daoks  on,  834. 
Butter-ball,   866.     (See   BirmL-HBASU) 

DVOK.) 

C. 

Canada  goose,  876.    (See  Goosn.) 

grouse,  310. 
.    grouse  met  with  in,  310. 
Canard  eheral,  818. 
Cannon,  antiquity  of,  468. 
CauTas-baok,  318. 

Anas  Talisineria,  813. 

their  great  repute,  313. 

testimony  of  Wilson  as  to  their  pecu- 
liar delioaoy,  814. 

tnown  only  in  America,  314. 
.     desoription,  history,  and  habits^  314. 

their  rood  and  haunts,  816. 

shyness  and  modes  of  taking,  310. 

toling,  boating,  netting,  330. 

use  of  dug-outs,  337. 

batteries,  surfaoe-boats  or  rinks,  380. 

description  of  batteries,  833. 

decoys,  336. 

ambush  on  the  flats,  338. 

shooting  oiF  points,  880. 

holes  in  the  loe,  341. 

point  and  bar-shooting,  343. 

anecdote,  344. 

art  of  shooting,  346. 

I  desoriptire  of,  360. 


Cap,  NspoleoD,  414. 
Carolina,  reed-birds  in,  360. 

snipe  in,  340. 
Celery  sauce,  how  made»  608. 
Ceylon,  snipes  in,  340. 
Chandler,  M.  T.  W.,  obserrations  on  wood- 
cocks, 316. 
obserTations  on  the  haunts  of  wood- 
cooks,  318. 
receipts  for  making  water-proof  dress- 
ing for  boots,  433. 
Charadrius  aprioarius,  304.    (See  Black- 
Bbllibd  Ploter.) 
PIuTialis,  306.   (See  Goldbit  Plotbr.) 
Charles  the  First,  small-arms  in  the  reign 

of,  461. 
Charming  birds,  serpents,  130. 
ChesapcMC  Bay,  partridges  caught  on  the 
shores  of  the,  186. 
as  a  resort  of  wild  fowl,  308. 
Tarions  kinds  of  ducks  on,  308. 
exciting  times  on,  300. 
present  and  future  numbers  of  wild 
fowl  on,  861. 
China,  gunpowder  known  in,  466. 
Chinese^  gunpowder  known  to,  466. 
food  of  the,  404. 
gunpowder  used  bv  the,  467. 
CItisens  encourage  killing  game  out  of 
season,  140. 
should  disoountenanoe  game  suppers, 

Clapper-rail,  383.     (See  Rallus  obbpi- 

TABS.) 

Clean  guns,  416. 

Clerks  of  the  market  blind  as  bats,  140. 

Club-houses,  encourage  killing  of  game  out 

of  season,  140. 
Coat,  made  of  fustian,  414. 

made  of  woollen  cloth,  414. 
Cocking  the  gun,  410. 
CoiBn-boat,  description  of,  830. 
CoUum,  the  neck,  38. 

Columbia   River,    ruffed    grouse   on   tho 
ranges  of,  180. 

pinnated  grouse  abundant  about,  306. 
Columbia  migratoria,  wild  pigeon,  311. 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  wild  turkey  men- 
tioned by  Prescoct,  184. 
Constantinople,    British   cruisers   risited, 

188. 
Cooking,  art  of,  game,  488. 

"God  sends  meat,  who,"  488. 

Bumford's   philosophic    remarks   on, 
488. 

Mayo's,  Dr.,  remarks  on,  480. 

importfmce  of  good,  400. 

author's  views  and  sentiments,  480. 

Johnson's,  Dr.,  comments  on,  480. 

further  comments  on  the  impwtanoo 
of  good,  400. 

author's  remarku  on,  401. 

Accum's  remarks  on,  408. 

among  the  Romans,  404. 
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Cooking  among  tne  Chinefo,  494. 

oommentt  of  Lonii  Eoataohe  Ude,  495. 

to  select  game,  and  when  to  oook  it, 
49«. 

froeen  game,  497. 

to  roast  game,  larded,  broiled,  499. 

boiled  game,  and  some  other  ways, 
601. 

snipe^woodoook,  plorer,  pheasants,  603. 

reed-birds,  rail,  and  other  kinds  of 
gamf,604. 

wild  fowl,  507. 

oanyas-baeks,  507. 

farther  remarks  on,  508. 

brown  thiekening  for,  510. 

potatoes  i  la  maftre  dHiOtel,  610. 

renison  soop,  511. 

sportsman's  beef,  511. 

hares,  rabbits,  or  sqairrels,  613. 
CkMlness  and  deliberation,  neeeesitj  of,  96. 

importance  of,  100. 
Copple,  Daniel,  nhiie  snipe  killed  bj,  364. 
Corns  on  the  feet,  how  cured,  581. 
Corona,  crown  of  the  head,  37. 
Oonple  or  brace,  explanation  ot,  38. 
CoTcrt-shooting,  nues  for,  107. 
Cross-shooting,  or  cross-shots,  104. 

rules  for,  104. 
Curlew,  Ssquimanz  or  short-billed  curlew, 
387. 

Scokpaz  borealis,  387. 

nomenclature  and  history,  387. 

migrations,  food,  388. 

their  flesh,  and  time  to  shoot  them, 
389. 
Curlew,  long-billed  or  sickle-bUl,  Nnmenius 
longirostris,  391. 

habits  and  description,  391. 
Cygnns  Americana,  888.    (SeeSwAV.) 

D. 

Damascus  gun-barrelB,  484* 
Daniel,  Ber.  Wm.  B.,  feeunditj  of  the 
Bnglish  partridge  referred  to  by, 
118. 

sereral  white   partridges   mentioned 
by,  131. 

description  of  Bnglish  poohard,  864. 

receipt  for  gun^intment,  439. 
Decoys,  best  kind,  price  of,  380. 
Deer,  abundant  in  Iowa,  111. 

great  numbers  destroyed,  189. 
Delaware,  game  ordinances,  141. 

woodcock  in,  316. 

good  shooting,  167. 

snipes  in,  346. 

willets  f^quent,  800. 

reed-birds  on  rirer,  358. 
Diet  and  drink,  effect  of  exercise  on,  637. 

unadulterated  water,  637. 

eat  and  drink  with  moderation,  637. 

aroid  debauch  and  Tarious  liquors, 
637. 


Diet  and  drink,  avoid  bad  liquors;  bow  to 
avoid,  538. 

water-drinkers,  538. 
Distances  on  the  water  very  deceptive,  810. 
Doe-bird,  398. 
Dog,  theories  of  origin,  35. 

in  his  relation  to  man,  36. 

diTisions  into  breeds,  86. 

the  pointing  instinct^  38. 

the  setter,  41. 

the  pointer,  43,  50. 

the  spaniel,  43,  63. 

the  hound,  43,  54. 

the  retriever,  43,  65. 

setter  divisions,  44. 

the  Bnglish  setter,  44. 

the  Irish  setter,  48. 

the  Gordon,  or  black-and-tan  setter,  49. 

relative  meriu  of  the  diiferent  breeds, 
58. 
Dogs,  terms  applicable  to,  S3. 

ttie  science  of  breeding,  60. 

« like  produces  like,"  61. 

no  absolutely  perfect  dog  ezists,  08. 

what  to  breed  for,  04. 

how  to  breed,  68. 

defects  and  their  correction^  69. 

uniformity,  not  "sortiness,*'  71. 

the  science  of  breaking,  73. 

yard  and  field  work,  73. 

force  M.  coaxing,  74. 

yard  breaking,  76. 

teaching  control,  75. 

to  obey  the  whistlf,  76. 

stopping,  77. 

ohsrging,  78. 

following  at  heel,  79. 

retrieving,  79. 

beating  and  quartering,  84. 

field  breaking  85. 

teaching  the^og  to  point,  86. 

stanehness  depends  upon  the  first  les- 
sons, 87. 

chasing  and  breaking  point,  87. 

under  the  gun,  88. 

backing,  89. 

false  pointing,  90. 

general  hints  to  breaken,  91. 

breaking  old  dogs,  93. 

wildness  or  lack  of  control,  93. 

chasing  end  shot-breaking,  98. 

biting  birds,  93. 

patience  and  discretion  necenary,  94. 

how  to  treat,  161. 

feed  them  yourself;  reasons  for,  163. 

how  to  enter,  on  the  field,  163. 

proper  manner  to  hunt,  163. 

naif  broken,  young,  and  heedless,  168. 

good,  young,  and  old,  164. 

timid,  bold,  164. 

correction  o^  165. 

never  kick  or  shoot,  165. 

act  of  poiating  in,  second  nature^  166. 

not  to  flush  the  game»  166. 
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]>ogf,  thoiild  find  the  dMd  bird,  167. 

•honld  hunt  np  wounded  or  dead  game, 
167. 

how  to  hunt,  168. 

when,  oome  to  »  point,  160. 

oooMionftllj  at  iudt,  166. 

•ocidentftl  death  of  »,  253. 

to  tell  the  age  of,  5S9. 
Domery,  Chariee,  oelebfated  glatton,  4V4. 

his  wonderAil  feats  of  eaUng,  4M. 
Down  oharge,  83. 
Dnbaque,  immense  load  of  game  carried 

into.  111. 
Dnoks,  art  of  shooting,  345. 

toling,  330. 

further  instroettons  on  shooting,  347. 
Duck  Island,  experiments  at,  311. 
Dnekers,  hints  lor,  310. 
Dug-outs,  desoription  of,  337. 
Dun-birds  of  England,  354. 
Dupont,  gunpowder  made  by,  434. 

oompoeition  snd  snperioritj  of,  434. 
Dusking,  as  applied  to  wild-fowl  shooting, 

309.   ■ 
Dusky  Duok,  868.    (See  Black  Duck.) 

E. 

Bast,  wUd  turkay  not  a  nadTO  of  the,  182. 
Eating-saloons  eneonrage  killing  of  game 

out  of  season,  140. 
Edward  III.  uses  Kunpowder,  458. 

guns  in  the  r«gn  of,  460. 
Bggs,  eatinff  partridge,  138. 

should  be  disoountenanced,  130. 

preserving  shells,  519. 
Egypt,  snipe  in,  S40. 


Egyptian  Hercules,  456. 


iisabeth  Island,  pinnated  grouse  on,  305. 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  uses  gunpowder,  458. 

guns  in  the  reign  of,  460. 
BIk  Blrer,  immense  drore  of  partridges  en- 
oonntered  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
139. 
their  singular  aetirais,  130. 
England,  efforts  to  introduce  the  American 
partridge  into,  144. 
woodeeck-riiooting  in,  337. 
land-rail  or  corn-crake  of,  363. 
water-crmke  or  spotted  rail  of,  363. 
Epicurus,  followers  o^  313. 
Epreurette,  or  powder-prorer,  438. 
9ye,  pupil  of  the,  37. 
seldom  wrong,  100. 
seldom  at  fiiult,  101. 
how  to  treat  a  wounded,  537. 
Eyre,  J.  If.,  exploits  in  rail-shootiag,  376. 

F. 

Feathers,  rump  or  upper-tail  eoTerts,  37. 
their  position,  cnaraoter,  and  use,  37. 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of 
the  bird,  37. 


Feathers,  how  formed  in  the  woodpecker 
tribe,  37. 

how  Ibrmed  in  the  water-lbwl,  37. 

acts  as  a  rudder,  37. 
Feathers,  vent  or  under-tail  caTerli,  37. 

their  position  and  chaneter,  37. 

longer  on  some  birds  than  others,  27. 

how  dcTcloped  In  the  Rallne  Oaro- 
linos,  37. 
Feathers,  seneation  In,  39. 

delicate  impressions  cenTsyed  by,  39. 

nice    organisstion    of,    in    noelnmal 
birds,  29. 
Feathers,  shedding  of,  30. 

accidents  to,  30. 

moulting  o^  30. 
Field,  Uking  the,  160. 

Terses  deecriptlTe  of  the  sports  ef  the^ 
160. 
Field  or  grass  plorer,  303. 
Figure-of-4  trap,  taking  of  partridgw  with 

a,  138. 
Flexure,  bend  of  the  wing,  37. 
Flight,  Telocity  ef,  311. 

experiments  to  prove  the  Telocity  id, 
311. 
Florida,  snipes  in,  343. 

canTas-Daoks  in,  318. 
Folly  Island,  numbers  ef  cuvlMr  on,  391. 
Fontainebleau,  escape  of  a  falcon  from,  313. 
Forrester,  Frank,  opinion  on  woodooeks^ 
231. 

obserrations  on  the  note  ef  the  snipe^ 
343. 
Fowler,  an  English  writer,  111. 

opinion  of  American  sporting,  111. 

how  uigust.  111. 
Fowler,  a  celebrated  rail-pusher,  373. 
France,  gun-barrels  imported  from,  4Tf . 
Frederick  the  Great  required  little  sleep. 

530. 
Freiburg,  monument  erected  at,  458. 
Frons,  forehead,  37. 
Fnst  birds,  396. 
Frosen  gnme,  497. 

GaWrie  des  Oiseaux,  Tielk>f  s,  331. 
GaUinaoeooi  order,  noise  made  by  the,  130. 
Galveston  Bay,  canvas-baofcs  in,  318. 
Game  of  all  descriptions  abnndent,  139. 

recklessly  destroyed,  140. 

illegal  traffic  in,  140. 

ordinances  againet  setting,  140. 

ordinances  a  dead  letter,  140. 

hawkers  of,  140. 

their  disregard  ef  oidlncncei^  140. 

predictions  regarding,  153. 

probable  abundance  of,  153. 

probable  soaroity  of,  152. 
Ganges,  the  river,  456. 
Geese,  terms  anplieable  to^  34. 
Georgia,  rufTed  grouse  In,  189. 
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Georgia,  reed-birds  in,  280. 
Qerman  jiigert,  good  marksmen,  99. 
Qilmaiii  Dr.,  artiole  on  Teoomous  snakex, 
122. 

earioos  experiments  on  snakes,  122. 
Girand,  desoription  of  king  rail,  281. 

statement  about  curlew,  291. 
Gloves,  use  ot,  368. 

importanoe  of  wearing,  409. 
Gluttony  among  savages,  49.S. 
Godman,  oomments  on  the  migrations  of 

sQuirrels,  406. 
Golden  plover,  290. 
Good  shooting,  160. 
Good  shot,  90. 
Goose,  Canada,  375. 

Anas  Canadensis,  375. 

habits  and  haunts,  375. 

great  numbers  killed  bj  the  Indians, 
376. 

Pennat's  account  of  shooting,  376. 

easilj  domesticated,  377. 

how  killed,  378. 

deceription,  378. 
Goose,  snow,  379. 

Anas  hjrperborea,  379. 

habits  and  haunts,  379. 

desoription,  379. 

laughing  or  grinning,  380. 
Grass  or  field  plover,  297. 
Grats,  David,  white  partridge  in  his  poa> 

session,  132. 
Greener,  oomments  on  gun-looks,  432. 

observations  on  loading  guns,  442. 

remarks  on  braxing  guns,  476. 
Grouse^  terms  applicable  to,  33. 

numbers  killed,  139. 

oooking,  602. 
Grouse,  pinnated,  202. 

¥rairie  chicken  or  hen,  202* 
etrao  oupido,  202. 
desoription  of,  203. 
location,  203. 
period  of  pairing,  205. 
tooting  of  the,  205. 
Audubon's  remarks,  205. 
domestication  of,  207. 
flight  of  the,  208. 
feeding  and  roosting,  208. 
time  for  shooting,  209. 
other  varieties,  210. 
Grouse,  ruifed,  189. 
pheasant,  189. 
Tetrao  umbellus,  189. 
locality  and  nomenclature,  189. 
description  of,  190. 
confounded  with  prairie  chicken,  191. 
their  gradual  destruction,  191. 
incubation  and  drumming,  192. 
their  battles  and  migrations,  193. 
flight  of  the,  194. 
habits,  196. 

their  flesh  poisonous,  195. 
enemiea  of  the,  190. 
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Grouse,  their  flesh,  196. 

a  feast  of  English,  197. 

modes  of  shooting,  197. 

treeing,  198. 

shooting,  with  a  setter,  199. 

snares,  etc.,  200. 
Gun,  selecting  a,  97. 

handling  the,  97. 

nicety  of  shooting  with,  99. 

exploits  with,  99. 

proper  handling  of,  105. 

never  beat  bushes  with,  106. 

cannot  be  too  careful  with,  106. 

importanoe  of  dean,  415. 

to  dean,  425. 

properly  loading,  441. 

Greener's  remarks  on,  442. 

sise  and  bore  of,  443. 

bursting  of,  444. 

experiments  on  recoil,  444. 

recoil  in,  460. 

Commodore  Stockton's  ezperimeata  on 
recoil,  452. 

author's  views,  453. 

second-rate,  459. 

when  first  invented,  460. 

in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  460. 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  460. 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  460. 

necessity  of  a  good,  461. 

the  breech-loader,  462.    (See  Bftawm- 
LOADiNO  Guns.) 

welding  barrels,  478. 

hammer-hardening,  474. 

boring,  474. 

grinding,  475. 

turning,  475. 

brasing,  476. 

Greener's  remarks,  476. 

proving  barrels,  477. 

forgery  of  the  proof-marks,  477. 

Spanish  barrels,  478. 

French  barrels,  478. 

sham-dam  guns,  478. 

park -palings,  478. 

made  for  the  African  market,  478. 

standing  barrels,  479. 

metal  used  in  the  manufacture,  479. 

materials  from  which  made,  480. 

care  and  labor  bestowed  upon,  481. 

deoeptions  practised,  482. 

spurious,  482. 

wire-twist  for  manufacturing,  483. 

Damascus  barrels,  486. 

charcoal  iron,  486. 

other  kinds  of  metal  used,  485. 

wood  for  stocking,  486. 

staining  woods  for  stocking,  486. 
Gunpowder,  discovery  of,  433. 

to  whom  attributed,  433. 

known  to  the  Chinese,  433. 

English,  Scotch,  and  French,  488. 

Dupont's,  434. 

varieties  of,  434. 
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Gunpowder,  what  kind  preferred,  435. 
aneodote^  4S6. 
glased  uid  nnglaied,  437. 
testa  for,  438. 

epreuTette,  or  powder-prorer,  488. 
to  preserve  from  moistore,  439. 
impure,  440. 
to  dry  damp,  441. 
diaooTory  and  introduotion,  465. 
well  known  to  the  aaeienta,  456. 
remarks  of  UlTano  on,  466. 
use  of,  in  China,  466. 
used  by  King  Vitney,  468. 
referred  to  by  Philostratus,  468. 
used  by  the  OzydracsB,  468. 
deters  Alexander  the  Great,  468. 
employed  against  Hercules,  468. 
employed  against  Baoohns,  468. 
uaed  in  India,  468. 
known  to  Friar  Baoon,  468. 
mentioned  in  the  Opna  Magus,  468. 
inquiries  into  the  early  origin  of,  468. 
known  to  the  Chinese,  467. 
disooTery  oonoealed,  467. 
reasons  for  oonoealment,  467. 
disooTered  by  Berthold  Sohwari,  467. 
monument  ereeted  in  commemoration 

of,  468. 
used  by  Edward  III.,  468. 
used  by  Henry  VIII.,  468. 
used  by  EUsabeth,  468. 
used  in  hand-gonne,  468. 
used  in  wheel-lock  goune^  468. 


Hand-goune,  when  Inrented,  468. 
Hanger's,  General  George,  lotion,  637. 

receipt  for  sportsman's  beef,  612. 
Hare,  American,  886. 

my  rabbit,  386. 

Lepus  sylratious,  386. 

description,  886. 

locality  and    general   characteriatios, 
388. 

not  a  rabbit,  388. 

the  apeed  of,  380. 

a  nocturnal  animal,  390. 

food  of,  390. 

flesh  of,  391. 

hunting,  393. 

domestication,  893. 

cry  of  the,  enemiee  of  the,  893. 

varieties,  894. 

cooking  the,  618. 
Hares,  terms  applicable  to,  84. 

great  abunoanoe  in  Iowa,  111. 

numbers  destroyed,  139. 
Havre  de  Grace,  partridges  caught  near, 

138. 
Hawker,  Colonel,  on  wild-fowl  shooting, 
308. 

comments  on  wild  fowl,  310. 

the  Magnus  ApoUo,  369. 


Hawker,  Colonel,  drsssiag  for  ■hoellaf- 

boou,  422. 

receipt  for  soup,  606. 
cooking  of  wild  fowl,  607. 
Hawks,  the  quill-feathers  of,  28. 

conflicts  with  partridges,  ISO. 

destroy  numbers  of  partridges,  151. 

their  boldness,  161. 

the  alarm  they  ocoasloii,  161. 

prey  upon  ducks,  162. 

sportsmen  should  kill,  152. 
Heels  galled,  how  to  treat,  530. 
Hellebore,  quails  feed  on.  129. 

their  flesh  poisoned  by,  129. 
Hemorrhage,  to   preserve   wounded    Uni 
from,  620. 

to  stop  aocidental,  638. 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  a  fiJoon  belongiaf 
to,  312. 
its  rapid  flighty  312. 
Henry  VIII.,  wild  turkey  introduoed  la 
the  reign  of,  183. 

uses  gunpowder,  468. 

guns  used  by,  480. 
Hercules,  Egyptian,  468. 
Hispania,  coasts  of,  devastated,  182. 
Hominum  servatorem,  492. 
Hound,  description  of,  64.    (8«s  Do«.) 
HnbbeH,  great  number  of  rail  killed  by, 

277. 
Hygiene^  general  remarks,  623. 

atmospheric  vieissitudes,  523. 

caution  to  sportsmen,  528. 

proper  clothing,  623. 

an  ounce  of  precaution,  524. 

"  temperance,  Joy,  and  repose^"  (24. 

hot  tea  and  coffee,  524. 

catarrhs,  rheumatism,  524. 

overheated,  526. 

death  caused  by  imprudence,  525. 

state  of  the  atmospnere,  625. 

malarious  districts,  628. 

precautions  to  be  adopted,  528. 

noxious  exhalations,  528. 

diet  and  drink,  628. 

exercise,  perpetual  motion,  527. 

headache  and  ma/atM,  527. 

pure  water  the  beat  drink,  527. 

londneaa  for  vinoua  liquors,  527. 

avoid  drinking  bad  liquors,  528. 

I. 

niinoia,  game-laws  of,  141. 

abundance  of  grouse  in,  204. 
Indiana,  grouse  in,  204. 
Indians  regard  with  horror  slaughter  of 
game,  230. 

kill  great  numbers  of  geese,  878. 
Iowa,  abundance  of  game  in,  111. 

partridgea  in,  111. 

prairie  chickens.  111. 

harea.  111. 

deer.  111. 
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Iow%  woItm,  111. 

bMtffplll. 

graAt  namb«n  of  purtridfM  kUtod  in, 

187. 
gr»at  munbefs  of  partridges  netted  in, 
187. 
Irelnnd,  woodooek  in,  288. 
Iris  irides  of  birds,  97. 
Itnlia,  her  ooMto  dentftnted,  188. 

J* 

Jnok-froet  nipe  regetotion,  110* 

Jack  earlew,  398. 

Jemnion,  reed-birds  in,  300. 

Japan,  snipes  in,  240. 

Jersey,  rased  gronse  in  pinee  o^  189. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  remarlu  on  oooking,  489. 


Kalmia  davoa,  136. 

marsh  lanrel,  136. 

groose  and  parMdges  feed  on,  136. 

animals  feea  on,  136. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  136. 

moantain  laarel,  136. 

gronse  and  nartridgas  fted  on,  136. 

animals  feed  on,  128. 

raffed  groose  feed  on,  196. 

author's  oomments  on,  198. 
KseUboatmen  of  America,  99. 

their  exploits  with  the  rifle,  99. 

snaiBng  the  eandle,  99. 

driving  the  nail,  99. 
Kentaokj,  raffed  gronse  in,  189. 

pinnated  gronse  in,  204. 
Keokak,  nomMrs  of  partridges  about,  168. 

oooped  and  sent  to  New  Orleans,  168. 
Kill-deer  ploTer,  297. 
Killing  elean,  importanoe  ol^  112. 

what  distanoe  in,  118. 

for  hamanity's  sake^  113. 

rerses  in  support  of^  118. 
King-snake,  ounous  ezneriments,  122. 

their  wonderful  endowments,  128. 
Kitchener,   Dr.,  on  the  pleasures  of  the 

Uble^  496. 
Knife,  sporting,  proper  kind,  418. 

I.. 

Lake  Ontario,  reed-birds  about,  267. 
Laurel,   mountain,    126.     (See    Kalmia 

LATIFOUA.) 

Laws,  game,  mere  bagatelle,  224. 
Leading  of  barrels,  428. 

how  f^eed,  427. 
Lee,  Mrs.,  direotlons  for  mounting  birds, 
616. 

her  work  on  Taxldermj,  619. 
LegislatlTO  enaotments  as  to  killing  game, 


Lepus  euniculus,  386. 

syWaticns,  878. 
Lesser  coverts,  situation  and  charaeter,  28. 
LoTj,  W.  W^  celebrated  duck-shooter,  881. 

hto  draft  of  a  battery,  887. 
Lewis,  B.,  snipe's  nest  on  his  estate,  244. 
Llqnors,  bad,  to  be  aroided,  628. 
Looks  of  a  gun,  432. 

importance  of  good,  482. 

Qreener's  renuu-ks  on,  482. 
Long-bUled  curlew,  292. 
Long  Island,  pinnated  grouse  on,  206. 
Loral  space^  27. 
Louisiana,  pinnated  grouse  in,  304. 

reed-birds,  268. 
Louis  Bustaehe  Ude,  comments  on  cookery, 

496. 
Ljnx,  attack  on  wild  turkeys,  187. 
Lyon's,  Gaptain,  Tiews  on  the  Tentriloquism 
of  the  Aiotie  fox,  288. 


ICagnus  Apollo,  Colonel  Hawker  the»  869. 
Mainns  coqnus  of  the  ancients,  492. 
Maine,  grouse  met  with  in,  310. 
Mallard  or  wild  drake,  880. 

Anas  bosohus,  habits  and  haunts,  880. 

parent  stock  of  tame  duck,  880. 

description,  881. 

in  the  rioe-fields,  882. 

on  the  Delaware,  882. 

in  England,  882. 

decoy-ponds  for  netting,  882. 
Malta,  fiklcon  captured  at,  812. 
Mandibles,  upper  and  lower,  27. 
Markets  in  reign  of  Qaoen  Blisabeth,  480. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  pinnated  gronse  on, 

206. 
Massachusetts,  gronse  found  in,  210. 
MaziUsB,  superior  and  inferior,  27. 
Mayo,  Dr.,  remarks  on  cooking,  489. 
Measurement  of  birds,  28. 
Mediterranean,  Turkish  cruisers  in,  182. 
Meleagris  sallopaTo,  wild  turkey,  172. 
Mentum,  the  chin,  28. 
Mexicans,  wild  turkey  domesticated  by  the» 

184. 
Migrations  of  partridges,  129. 

causes  of  their,  180. 

singular  actions  during  their,  180. 
MUkMhau,  Adolphe,  gnn<oU  of,  428. 
Mississippi  BiTcr,  ruffed   grouse  on  the 

ranges  of  the,  189. 
Moon,  effects  on  the  tides»  274. 

rails  feed  at  the  fall  of  the,  274. 
Mordeoai,  Captain,  81. 

experiments  and  obserratlons  on  pow- 
der, 440. 
Moscow,  ftoien  markets  of,  497. 
Moulting  of  birds,  80. 

wise  proTision  of  nature,  80. 

ehange  in  the  plumage^  80. 

protection  firom  enendes,  80. 
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Moulting  in  qnadrniMdSy  80. 

oold  modified  by,  SO. 

grmduftl  in  birdB,  31. 

time  of,  31. 

in  water-fowl,  31. 

in  birdi  tiiat  inonbate  Ikr  north,  81. 
Mount  Holly,  oartridgee  shot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of,  126. 
Mud  Creek,  good  nipe-ground,  111. 
Mnd-hen,  281. 

N, 

Napoleon  required  little  sleep,  680. 
Natural  history,  importance  of  studying, 

133. 
Netting  duoks,  826. 

partridges,  186. 
New  Jersey,  game  ordinanoes  o^  141. 

numbers  of  ruffiBd  grouse  in,  191. 

woodcock  in,  216. 

snipes  in,  243. 

willets  frequent,  800. 
New  Orleans,  eanTas-baeks  about,  818. 
New  Tork  ruifed  grouse,  191. 
Nooses  of  horse-hair,  138. 

for  taking  game,  188. 
North  Oarolina,  driTing  partridges  as  prac- 
tised in,  142. 
Norton,  Robert,  466. 


Occiput,  back  of  the  head,  27. 
Old  World,  batteries  of  the,  127. 

quails  of  the,  137. 
Opus  Magus  of  Bacon,  466. 
Ordinance  against  selling  game,  141. 
Origin  of  the  dog,  86. 
Orismology,  sporting  terms  a  branch  of,  82. 
Ornithologists,  terms  used  by,  26. 
Ornithologists  who  have  graced  this  coun- 
try, 116. 
Ornithology,  technical  terms  the  A  B  C  of, 
26. 

this  information  easily  acquired,  26. 
Owls,  sensation  of  feathers  in,  80. 
OzydraosB,  466. 

F. 

Panthers,  numbers  destroyed,  189. 
Partridge,  the  springing  ot,  97. 

▼igorous  flight  of,  100. 

when  flush^,  106. 

flies  with  amasing  Telocity,  106. 

flight  compared  with  English,  106. 

great  abundance  o^  in  Iowa,  111. 
Partridge,  Perdiz  Virginianus,  114. 

▼erses  descriptire  of,  114. 

their  abundance^  locality,  nomencla- 
ture, 114. 

deioription,  habit^  116. 


Partridge,  perching  on  trees,  116. 
not  stnctly  migratory,  116. 
runniog  season,  116. 
during  winter  at  the  North,  116. 
catching  in  nets,  traps,  etc,  117. 
period  of  pairing,  117. 
building  their  nests,  118. 
number  of  eggs,  118. 
fecundity  of  English,  118. 
period  of  incubation,  118. 
the  young,  119. 
strictiy  monogamous,  119. 
leaving  the  nest,  119. 
solicitude  of  the  hen,  120. 
artifices  of  the  cock,  120. 
oonfiicts  with  hawks,  serpentsi,  etc, 

120. 
domestication  of,  122. 
two  broods,  122. 
author's  opinion  of,  123. 
caU  of  the,  123. 
actions  of  young,  124. 
roosting,  124. 
food,  126. 

shot  on  Tapahnnnook  marshes,  126. 
English,    compared    with    American, 

127. 
not  a  quail,  128. 

how  it  differs  from  the  auail,  128. 
running  season  of  the,  129. 
immense  droves,  129. 
singular  actions,  129. 
cause  of  these  migrations,  130. 
fiight  of;  whirring  noise,  130. 
flight  of  English,  181. 
change  in  color  of  plumage,  131. 
white  or  pied,  181. 
remarkable,  in  possession  of  author, 

182. 
hints  on  hunting,  186. 
formed  into  coveys,  186. 
time  for  killing,  136. 
taken  in  traps,  136. 
abundant  in  Iowa,  137. 
nooses  of  horse-hair  to  catch,  188. 
eating  eggs  of,  138. 
numbers  destroyed  in  1866  and  1866, 

139. 
game-ordinances  disregarded,  140. 
whistle  of  the,  142. 
driving  into  nets,  142. 
eflbrts  to  introduce  into  England,  144^ 
actions  of  old  and  young,  146. 
best  to  break  dogs  on,  146. 
retaining  scent,  146. 
enemies  of,  160. 

probable  abundance  or  scarcity  o^  161. 
haunts  of,  162. 
where  to  find,  153. 
diy  and  warm  weather,  168. 
wet  and  boisterous  weather,  168. 
farther  hints  on  hunting,  166. 
early  dawn,  at  noon,  166. 

~     I  tiiey  feed,  166. 
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PaitridM,  before  leftTing  their  rooet,  166. 

seldom  rooat  ia  Muiie  plaoe,  166. 

dnriog  enow,  167. 
PATtridgeSy  shooUng  in  Delamure^  167. 

in  Virginia,  168. 

aeason  of  1851  and  '62,  168. 

nnmberi  in  Tioinity  of  KeolLok,  168. 

nnmbers  taken  in  neta,  168. 

Phillips,  Clem.  T.,  kills  sizty^ne,  169. 

good  shooting,  160. 

Frank  Forrester's  opinion  of  diflloaltj 
of  killing  Ameriean,  160. 

taking  the  ileld,  160. 

how  to  aot  when  hunting,  168. 

woonded  birds,  167. 

most  diflonlt  of  all  birds  to  shoot,  168. 

frequently  giro  forth  no  soent,  166. 

to  split  and  broil,  601. 
Peetvs,  the  breast,  28. 
Pennet's,  Mr.,  aeoount  of  shooting  geese, 

876. 
Perdix  Virginianus,  114.  (See  PAirriuDGn.) 
Pharaohs,  snipe  in  the  country  of  the»  340. 
Pheasant,  or  miTed  grouse,  189. 
Philadelphia,  game  hawked  about,  140. 

oontrary  to  mnnieipal  oidinanees,  140. 
PhilUps,  Clem.  T.,  kills  sixty-one  birds, 

169. 
Pigeon,  killing  with  a  rifle,  98. 

exploits  in  shooting,  99. 
Pike,  celebrated  rail-DUsher,  278. 
PlOTer,  golden  Charadrius  pluFiales,  296. 

habits,  food,  296. 

how  best  killed,  297. 

description,  297. 
PloTer,  blaok.beUied,  294. 

bnU  or  beeUe-headed,  296. 

grass  or  field,  297. 

pipings  297. 

terms  applicable  to,  38. 
Pointer,  description  of,  60.    (See  Do«.) 
Pointing  instinct  in  dogs,  88. 
Poking  shot  not  to  be  admired,  109. 
Porters,  William  T.,  account  of  squirrels 

406. 
PoUtoes  k  la  maltre  d'h6tel,  610. 
Pot-hunter,  a  despicable  fellow,  184. 

how  to  aot  in  company  with  a,  136. 
Potterer,  or  poking-shot,  99. 
Powder,  different  brands  of,  471. 

efforts  to  remedy  its  present  objection- 
able quaUties,  471. 
Powder-proTer,  438. 
Powers,  M.,  of  Iowa,  load  of  gameoonneeted 

by,  111. 
Prairie-chicken,  202.    (See  GBOon.) 
Prescott  refers  to  the  wild  turk^  in  his 

•'  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  184. 
Primaries,  large  quill-feathers,  26. 

their  position  and  use,  26. 

peculiarly  constructed  in  the  hawk, 
26. 
Pugfa,  Bnglifh  artlsty  anecdote  of,  188. 


Quadrupeds,  change  of  pelage  in,  30. 
Quail  not  a  partridge,  128. 

different  in  habits,  128. 
in  flesh,  128. 

is  polygamous,  128. 

a  migratory  bird,  128. 

trail  at  night,  129. 

employed  in  combat,  129. 

not  esteemed  as  food,  1 29. 

assemble  in  innumerable  bodies,  187. 

killed  in  immense  numbers,  137. 


people  surfeited  with,  137. 
)uaiJ  snipe,  302. 


Rabbit,  gray,  886.    (Bee  Ham.) 
Bail  or  sora,  Rallus  Carolinus,  268. 

description,  nomenclature,  268. 

history,  etc.,  264. 

singular  characteristics,  267. 

their  food  and  resorts,  268. 

shooting,  270. 

paraphernalia  for  shooting,  278. 

pushers  for  shooting,  278. 

tides,  274. 

numbers  killed,  276. 

shooting  in  Virginia,  277. 

fire-shooting,  277. 

netting,  278. 

fish  prey  upon,  278. 

where  to  shoot,  278. 

expense  of  shooting,  279. 

terms  applicable  to»  34. 

cooking,  604. 

Tent-feathers  large  in  the,  27. 
Rallus  crepitans,  clapper-rail  or  mud-hen, 
283. 

nomenclature  and  locality,  283. 

period  of  incubation,  284. 

where  kiUed,  286. 
Rallus  elegsns,  great  red-breasted  rail,  281. 

king-r^l,  fresh-water  marsh-hen,  281. 

description,  281. 

history,  habits,  and  haunto,  282. 
Raspail,  Monsieur,  theoiy  of  serpent-charm- 
ing, 122. 
Rattlesnake,  curious  experiments  with,  121. 
Red-headed  duck,  364. 

red-head,  364. 

Anas  ferine,  364. 

habits  and  haunts,  364. 

red-headed  widgeon  of  England,  364. 
Reed-bird,  rice-bunting,  266. 

Emberisa  orysiTora,  266. 

history  and  nomenclature,  266. 

description,  267. 

migrations,  their  feeding-grounds,  267. 

shooting,  268. 

netting,  269. 

oompared  with  ortrlsuD  of  Europe^  2681 

anecdote,  269. 

progress  south,  266 
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lUed-bird,  oariou  fketa,  361. 

M  a  esge-bird,  261. 

change  of  plmnagi^  262. 

terms  applioable  to,  84. 

oooking,  504. 
Regiiter,  eztraot  from  a  friend's  iliootiiii. 

160. 
RetrieTer,  deeoripUon  of,  56.    (See  Do«.) 
Riee-buntiiig,  266.    (See  Rbbd-Bod.) 
Rifle,  shooting  with  a,  98. 

exploits  of  the  Toomers  with,  98. 

killing  pigeons  with,  98. 

striking  orioket-balls  with,  98. 

exploits  of  onr  baokwoodimeo  with,  98. 

German  Jilgers  nse,  99. 

killing  sqairreb  with,  99. 
wUd  turkeys  with,  99. 

exploits  of  keel-boatmen  with,  99. 

driving  the  nail  with,  99. 

snuffing  the  eandle  with,  99. 

shooting  apples  from  the  head  with,  99. 
Ring-ploTer,  297. 

Rook  Island,  nnmbers  of  partridges  on,  158. 
Rooky    Mountains,    oanTas-baok   on   the 

streams  of  the,  816. 
Romans,  festlTe  boards  of  the,  494. 
Ruifed  grouse^  189.    (See  Oboou.) 
Rumfoid,  Oount,  oommeots  on   oooking, 

488. 
Rump,  Bill,  celebrated  rail-pusher,  278. 
Russia,  snipe  in,  241. 
Rusting^  to  proTenty  of  barrels,  427. 

how  to  remoTS^  427. 

8. 

Saigent,  Dr.  R.  Percy,  dbserration  on  habits 
of  wild  turkey,  176. 
frirther  obsenration,  176. 
Sanoes  or  sraTies,  509. 
Sarages,  their  gluttony,  493. 
Scapulars,  shonlder-fBathers,  26. 
Bchwan,  Berthold,  disooTerer  of  gunpow- 
der, 488. 
inrention  of  gunpowder  attributed  to, 

467. 
monument  erected  at  Freiburg  to,  458. 
Soientia  popinss,  492. 

Sciurus  migratorius,  404.  (See  SQunnnL.) 
Season  of  1856  and  '56,  particularly  de^ 
struetlTe  to  game,  189. 
numbers  of  birds  as  well  as  animals 
destroyed   in   consequence   of   the 
snow  during,  139. 
Secondaries,  second  quUl-feathert,  26. 
Serpents,  conflicts  with  partridges,  120. 
charming  birds,  121. 
popular  fullacy,  121. 
Dr.  Gilman's  experiments  with,  121. 
Tcnomous,  121. 
king,  121. 

Raspail's  theory,  122. 
Setter,  descripUon  o^  44.    (SeeDoa.) 
Setters,  early  in  the  season,  161. 


Setters,  suffer  for  want  of  water,  16L 
Shells,  American,  equal  to  the  imported* 
472. 

paper  w.  metal,  472. 
Shoemaker,  Dr.,  eases  of  poisoning  hy  eat- 
ing grouse^  126. 

rem^es  used  by,  126. 
Shooting,  art  of,  on  the  wing^  96. 

soon  acquind,  96. 

first  grand  desideratum,  95. 

nicety  in,  98. 

carried  to  great  perfection,  98. 

exploits    of    Richard    and    Sdwnrd 
Toomer,  98. 

particular  instructions  for,  100. 

when  the  bird  should  be  kiUed,  101. 

in  thickeU,  102. 

be  cool,  when,  102. 

requires  patience  and  praetioe,  102. 

when  the  bird  is  crossing,  106. 

too  low,  too  high,  107. 

both  eyes  open,  108. 

in  America  different  frmn  that  of  Bag- 
land,  110. 
8hor^bird%  terms  i^yplicable  to»  34. 
Short,  Dr.,  exploits  among  the  snipe^  111. 
Shot,  soft  and  chiUed,  472. 

sises  of,  472. 
Siberia,  snipe  in,  240. 
Siekle-biU,  291.    (See  Cublbw.) 
Sink,  829.    (See  Battbbt.) 
Skinner,  J.  S.,  comments  on  food  of  paf- 
tridges,  125. 

account  of  good  shooting,  169. 

&ncifnl  notion  of  the  feeding  of  wood- 
cocks, 218. 

comments  on  ambition  of  killing  for 
quanti^,  229. 

reprobates  this  cruel  ambition,  230. 
Skinwith,  Mr.,  captures  sora  rails  at  ssa, 

Sleep,  how  necessary,  629. 

should  be  moderate,  629. 

less  sleep  in  warm  weather,  629. 

some  require  more  than  others,  629. 

17apoleon  required  little,  529. 

Frederick  the  Great  required  UttJe^ 
529. 
Smith,  Dr.,  interesting  letter  of,  146. 

his  Tiews  of  partridges  retaining  scent, 
146. 

subject  ftilly  discussed,  146. 
Smyrna,  British  cruisers  rlsited,  183. 
Snap-shot,  when  most  snccessftil,  108. 

a  disagreeable  companion,  109. 

shooting  with  both  eyes  open,  109. 
Snipe^  terms  applicable,  31. 

sudden  and  irregular  flight  of,  97. 

ligiag  flight  of  the,  100. 

abundant  on  borders  of  Mud  Creek* 
101. 

whiter  132. 
Snipe^  240. 

Soolopaz  Wilsonii,  240. 
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8Bip^8oolopax  galUnago,  MO. 

WUtoa'f  mliM^  240. 

EngUth  inipe,  S40. 

widely  cUasemlnatad,  240. 

▼arictl«i»  241. 

whj  Mdled  WUaon'f  snipe,  241. 

neemblei  the  Bngliih  wtMj,  241. 

dflMrtplioB,  242. 

looatioB  Mid  fbod,  248. 

ineabtttioii,  young  brood,  245. 

retarn  to  the  Soath,  246. 

reeUen  spirit,  246. 

peraeption  of  oold,  240. 

▼orMioas  feeders,  246. 

seldom  found  in  the  woodsy  247. 

diffloalt  to  shoot,  247. 

shooting  aneedote^  260. 

daring  rainy  weather,  252. 

dogs  for  banting^  262. 

iiv  against  the  wind,  260. 

aarantages  of  shooting,  264. 

white  or  pied,  264. 

eooking,  602. 
Bnipe^  red-breasted,  802. 

Seolopaz  noTeboreoensis,  802. 

qoail  snipe^  802. 

habits  and  hannts,  802. 

flesh  and  food,  802. 

how  and  when  killed,  802. 

desoription,  808. 
Snow,  heary  fUl  of,  180. 

its  fearftil  oonseqnanoes,  140. 
Bora,  268.    (See  &▲&.) 
Sore  throat,  how  to  treat  a,  688. 
Spain,  introduction  of  wild  tork^  from, 
188. 

gnn-barrels  imported  from,  477. 
Spaniel,  desoripUon  of,  62.    (See  Doa.) 

terms  appiieable  to^  82. 

Torses  in  memoiy  of  a,  288. 
Sporting,  terms  nsed  in,  82. 

general  ignoraaoe  of  these  tenns^  82. 

easily  aoqnired,  82. 

writers  on,  82. 
Sportsman's  beef,  how  made^  511 
Sportsmen  shonhl  be  earelU  of  birds  in 
winter,  117. 

hints  to,  186. 

praetieal  obserratioiis  for,  186. 

shoald  keep  eool,  168. 

daring  rainy  weather,  168. 

shoald  not  be  too  eager,  156. 

should  refresh  themselTss,  156. 

direetions  fbr,  to  bant  dogs,  166. 

shoald  flash  the  gams^  166. 
Sprain,  how  to  be  trMted,  584. 
Sprigtail,  870. 

pintail,  870. 


Anas  aeataj  870. 
Isomeda 


doek,  870. 
habits  and  hannts,  870. 
abottdant  in  Bn^and,  870. 
desoription,  870. 
Bqnirrels,  806. 


Squirrels,  rarieties,  habits,  looality,  807* 

general  oharaoteristies^  807. 

aotiTity  and  strength,  899. 

oaptiHty  of;  400. 

other  oharaoteristies,  401. 

enemies  of  shooting,  402. 

barking,  flesh  o^  408. 
Squirrel,  gray,  404. 

mi^mtoiy,  404. 

dimensions,  loeaU^,  404. 

habits  and  migrations,  404. 

oooking^  614. 
Stnley,  Andrew,  shooting  in  oompai^  with, 

176. 
Stirley,  John,  wliite  snipe  in  possession  of, 

Stoek,  gun,  shape  of,  420. 
tarious  styles  of,  480. 
Stoekings,  shooting,  426. 
Stoekton,  H.  H.,  remarkable  partridge  shot 

by,  182. 
Stookton,    Ck>mmodore^    experiments    on 
bursting  of  gun^  444. 
reeoil  of  guns,  444,  460. 
St.  Iklephonso>  woodoooks  feeding  in  aTiary 

of,  219. 
St.  Lawrenee  Birer,  reed-birds  on,  267. 
St.  Louis,  game  shipped  firom,  168. 
St.  Petersburg,  frosen  markets,  407. 
Stone-euriew,  299.  (See  Willk.) 
Summer  duek,  872. 


Bwan,  A 


m  sponsa,  872. 

wood-duok,  872. 

beautifra  fowl,  872. 

delights  in  the  small  streams^  872. 

description,  878. 
Surfoce-boat,  829.    (See  BAtmnr.) 
Swallows,  the  primary  feathers  in,  26. 

shooting,  a  mere  knack,  98. 
Ameriean,  888. 
/gnus  Americana,  888. 
Swan,  trumpeter,  888. 

Qygnus  buoinator,  888. 

habito,  haunts,  888. 

easUy  domesticated,  884. 
Swans,  a  whiteness  of,  84. 
Sweden,  snipes  in,  241. 

T. 

Tapahannock  marshes,  partridges  shot  on, 

Tsni,  shanks  of  the  legs,  27. 
Taxidermy,  art  of  preserring  and  mount- 
ing birds,  614. 

directions  for  skinning  birds,  615. 

Lee^  Mrs.,  work  on,  618. 

Brown,  Captain,  work  on,  618. 

presenring  eggshells,  519. 
Teal,  blue-winge^868. 

Anas  discors,  868. 

habits  and  haunts,  868. 

their  food,  864. 

how  best  cooked,  864. 
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Teal,  dMoriptton,  SM. 
Teal,  green-wiBf^  S65. 

Adm  oreeoai^  866. 

habiU  and  oharaotorlitioi,  $55. 
TeUtale  snipe,  SOi. 

godwlt,304. 

creater  yellow-ehaaka,  304. 

Soolopaz  Toeifemi,  804. 
Tennewee,  raffed  gronie  in  barrtnaof,  189. 

piniiated  grouse  in  barrens  of,  180. 
Tertiary,  third  quiU-featlMrs,  26. 

their  position  and  oharaoter,  M. 
Tetrao  ambeUu,  189. 

oopido,  202. 

Oaaadends^  210. 

salioeti,  210. 
TeioQoaa  monarohs,  eoBsnaied  large  nam- 

bers  of  tarkejs,  184. 
Thorpe,  T.  B.,  woodeoek  flre-hoBtiag  hj, 

Tibia,' thigh-bone,  27. 

Toomer,  Uohard  and  Bdward,  their  won- 

derftil  exploits  with  gnn  and  rifle,  98. 
Tnrkey,  wild,  172. 

Meleagris  galliparo,  172. 

desoription,  173. 

natural  hirtory  of;  176. 

in  former  times,  175. 

their  near  extinotion,  176. 

found  in  Viiginia,  176. 

fonnd  in  other  SUtes,  176. 

Dr.  Sargent's  remarks  on,  176. 

neighborhood  of  Natohei,  177. 

incubation,  177. 

▼eiy  salaeiousytheir  ooniUets,  177. 

Audubon's  oomments,  177. 

preparing  the  nest,  178. 

Dt,  Sargent's  remarks,  178. 

the  action  of  the  hen,  178. 

eonceal  their  eggs,  178. 

number  of  eggs,  179. 

young  brood,  179. 

their  future  life,  180. 

but  one  brood,  180. 

condition  of  the  males,  180. 

food  of  the,  180. 

their  introduction  into  Spain,  188. 

their  introduction  into  England,  183. 

why  called  turkey,  188. 

a  Taluable  fowl,  188. 

Buffon  on  the  origin,  184. 

referred  to  by  Presoott,  184. 

domesticated  by  the  Aitecs,  184. 

consumed  by  Uie  Teioacan  monarehs, 
184. 

trapping,  184. 

shooting,  186. 

good  dog  f>r  hunting,  186. 

run  with  amasing  celerity,  186. 

easily  killed,  186. 

when  roosting,  166. 

Dr.  Sargent's  remarks,  186. 

decoying,  186. 

enemies  of,  187. 


Turks,  a  band  of  pirates,  182. 

tufts  of  hair  won  1^  the^  183. 

U. 

Ude,  Louis  Sostaehe,  on  the  plMSwei  of 

the  table,  495. 
Uffano,  remarks  on  the  nse  of  gnnpoipdar, 

455. 

Valisineria  Americana,  817. 

Venison  soup,  how  made,  611. 

Viellot,  statement  of,  respecting  the  haUt 

of  woodcocks  carrying  dieir  young  on 

their  back,  221. 
Virginia,  partridge-shooting  in,  168. 

wild  turkey  in,  176. 
VitelHus,  feast  given  by,  496. 
Vitaey,  king  of  China,  us 


W. 

Wadding  or  wads,  rarions  kinds,  411. 
Walton,  Sir  Isaac,  fellewers  of;  372. 
West  Indies,  reed-bird  in,  260. 

snipe  in,  240. 
Western  Hemisphere,  wild  tnrk^  indige- 
nous to,  182. 
Wetherill,  George  D.,  partridges  presented 
by,  122. 

large  bird  shot  by,  126. 

large  woodcock  in  possession  of,  215.  ' 
Wheel-look  goone  inreoted,  458. 
Whewer,  wUm,  or  widgeon  of  Bngland, 

358. 
Whimbrel,  Seolopaz  phsspoe  of  Bngland, 

290. 
Whistling  plorer,  Charadrins  aprioarius, 

294. 
White  thickening,  609. 
Widgeon,  Anas  Amerloaaa,  367. 

bald.pates,  867. 

companion  of  the  cauTas-baek,  367. 

not  inferior  in  flaror,  367. 

locality,  367. 

description,  368. 

resembles  the  English  widgeon,  368. 

how  pursued  in  Bngland,  369. 

easily  domesticated,  360. 

at  the  North  and  South,  369. 
Wild  eeleiy,  food  of  the  canTas-haek,  316. 
Wild  drake,  360.    (See  Maixaub.) 
Wild-fowl,  peeuHar   oonstraetion  of   the 
ramp  fBathon  of,  27. 

terms  applicable  to,  34. 

a  flock  of,  a  couple  of,  34. 

a  team  of,  a  badelynge  of,  34. 

present  and   fhture  numbers  of,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  351. 

cooking,  606. 
Wild-fowl  uioeting,  how  pursued  in  Amer- 
ica, 306. 

no  child's  sport,  306. 
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Wild-fowl  fhootiiigy  parapbemali* 
n,rj  for,  306. 

OM  of  liquor  in,  806. 
Willet,  Soolopaz  SMnlDalmata,  209. 

MmiDalmatod  amp«^  or  itono-oiirlewy 

hftbito  uid  hAonts,  290. 
not  known  in  EngUnd,  800. 

Kriod  and  plaoo  of  ineobation,  800. 
sir  food,  800. 

oharaoter  of  their  tmh,  800. 

deeoription,  801. 

affection  for  eaoh  other,  801. 
Willow  groose,  210. 
Wilson's  aneodote  of  raffed  grooee,  192. 

snipe,  Seolopax  Wilsonii,  240. 

ploTer,  297. 
Wing,  bastard,  description  of,  26. 

lesser  oorerts  of  the,  26. 

greater  oorerts  of  the,  26. 

to  stop  the  hemorrhage  of,  620. 

to  pinion  or  amputate  a  wounded,  621. 
Wisconsin,  abundance  of  game  lo^  112. 

▼enison  in,  112. 

prairie-chickens  in,  112. 

pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild  tnr- 
kejs  in,  112. 

immense  shipment  of  game  from,  112. 
WoItcs  abnndant  in  Iowa,  111. 

great  numbers  destroyed,  189. 
Woodcock,  terms  applicable  to,  93, 

startling  flisht  of  the^  100. 

cookings  602. 
Woodcock,  Soolopax  minor,  212. 

attractiTe  to  the  sportsman,  218. 

nomenclature,  214. 


Woodcock,  description,  214. 

compared  with  the  English  Tarlety, 
214. 

height,  one  species,  214. 

habits,  migrations,  216. 

formation  of  the  head,  216. 

imperfect  Tision,  216. 

feeding  and  food,  217. 

Tulgar  notion,  218. 

as  seen   in  the  arlary  of  St.  Ilde- 
phonso,  219. 

incubation,  220. 

singular  manosuTres,  221. 

carrying  their  young — ^two  broods,  221. 

proper  time  for  shooting,  222. 

game-laws  on  the  subject,  228. 

ingenuity  to  conceal  their  young,  226. 

resorts  of,  228. 

foolish  ambiUoa  of  killing,  229. 

disappearance  of,  231. 

flight  of,  288. 

flre-hnnting,  description  of,  288. 

nets  and  snares  to  take,  286. 

dogs  for  shooting,  236. 

shooting  in  England,  287. 

bells  used  for  hunting,  287. 
Woodpecker,   peculiar   formation   of  the 
rump  feathers  of,  26. 

¥• 

Tellow-shaak  snipo^  Seolopaz  flaTipes,  804. 

Z. 

Zlianift  aquation,  268. 
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